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Proclamation of James VIIL at the Cross of 
Edinburgh — Supplies raised from the Vity by 
Prince Charles — Landing of Cope's Army at 
Dunbar — The Prince leaves Edinburgh with 
the purpose of Engaging htm — BeOtle of Pres- 
ton — Tekd Rout cf Cope's Army — Number of 
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The . possession of Edinburgh threw a 
gleam of splendour upon Charles Ed weird's 
fortunes^ but can scarcely be said to h^e 
produced very important consequences. 



4 PftOCLAMATlON OF JAMES VIII. 

Ring James YIII. was proclaimed at the 
Cross. At this ceremony the heralds and 
pursuivants were obliged to assist in their 
official driesses, and Che magistrates in {heir 
robes. A great multitude attended on this 
occasion, and made the oity ring with their 
acclamations. The gunners of the Castle 
were disposed to give a different turn to this 
mirth, by throwing a bomb, so calculated 
as to alight near the Cross, and interrupt 
the ceremonial. Fortunately this act of vio- 
lence, which might have endangered the 
lives of many of King George's good sub* 
jects, whom mere curiosity bad drawn to the 
spot, was prohibited by General Guest 

At night there was a splendid ball at 
Holyrood, where toight be seen a great dis- 
play both of rank and beauty, the relatives 
of the gentlemen who were in arms. But 
it was a remarkable and ominous circum- 
stance, that of the comtndn people, who by 
thousands crowded round the Prince's per- 
son when he went abroad, pressing to kiss 
his hands and touch his clothes, with every 



SUPPLIES OBTAINED BY CHARLES. 5 

diBpl'iy of affection, scarcely one conld be 
induced to enlist in his service. The re- 
flection, that a battle must take place be*- 
twixt Prince Charles and Greneral Cope in 
the course of a very few days, was to the 
populace of a large city a suffident cheek 
upon their party zeal. 

One of the most solid advantages which 
the Prince obtained by his possession of the 
city, besides the encouragement which his 
adherents received from such a signal proof 
c^ success, was the acquisition of about a 
thousand muskets, in indifferent condition, 
being the arms of the Trained Bands, which 
were lodged in the city magazine. These 
served to arm many of his followers, but 
still some remained unprovided with wea- 
pons. Charles also laid upon the city a 
military requisition for a thousand tents, 
two thousand targets, six thousand pairs of 
shoes, and six thousiand canteens. The ma- 
gistrates had no alternative but to acquiesce^ 
and employ w<Mrkmen to get ready the ar- 
ticlos decnaaded. 

a2 



6 LANDING OF COP£ AT DUNBAR. 

Upon tbe 18th of September, the day after 
the occupation of Edinburgh, Lord Nairne 
caine up from the Dorth> and joined the 
Highland camp, with a thousand men, oon^- 
aisting of Highlanders from Athole» together 
with the chief of MacLanchlan and his foU 
lowers. The Prince visited his camp, and 
paissed in review, at the same time with the 
rest of his forces, these new assocnates of his 
entei^rise. 

While these things were passing in Edin« 
burgh, General C<^ landed his troops at 
Dunbar, anxious to repair the false step 
which he had committed in leaving the 
Lowlands open to the young Adventurer, 
and desirous to rescue the cii^^ital of Scot^ 
land, since he had not been able to protect 
it. . He began the disembarkation of his 
troops on the 17th, but it was not oom^ 
pleted till the next day. The two regimentd 
of cavalry^ which had made such ^Ltraordi* 
nary speed to join him, were also united to 
his army, though their nerves had not yet 
recovered the rapid and diisorderly retreat 
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from CoH-Bridge to East Lothian. The 
Dumber of inikntry was about 2000» that of 
the two regiments of dragoons about 600 ; 
Sir John iCopo was also joined byTohiuteers, 
among whom the Earl of Home was the 
most eons^enous, making his army mp to 
near dOdO mem in alL They had six pieces 
of artiilery, bdti what seems strangOy no 
gunners or artillerymen to work them. In 
other respects they formed a Muall, butTery 
well-appointed foroe, and made an impress 
stve appearance in a eomntry so iong disused 
to war, as had been the case with Seotiaiidb 
At the head of Ibis respeetahle body of xaen 
Sir John departed from Danbar^and march- 
ed as far as Haddiogiofi, or its vicinity^, on 
las proposed advwaoe on Edinboigh. 

In the meantime^ Chades Edward bad 
taken a resoittAion eor responding with the 
charaeter of his enterprise* It was that of 
moving eastward, to meet Sir John Cope 
upon his voate, and .give bim battle. All 
his pouttseUers agreed in this ooucageous 
sentiment Tiie Prinee then mked the 
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Chiefs, what was to be expected from their 
followers. They answered by the mouth of 
Keppocb, who had served in the French 
army, that the gentlemen of every clan 
would lead the attack with determined gal- 
lantry, in which case, there was no doubt 
that the clansmen, who were much attach- 
ed to their chiefs and superiors, would fol* 
low them with fidelity and- courage. The 
Prince declared he would himself lead the 
van, and set them an example how to con- 
quer or die. The Chiefs unanimously re- 
monstrated against his exposing a life on 
which the whole success of the expedition 
must depend, and declared, that if he per- 
sisted in that resolution, they would break 
up the army and return home. * There can 
be little doubt that Charles was sincere in 
his resolution, and no doubt at all that he 
was very wise in withdrawing from it on the 
remonstrance of his faithful followers. 

Orders were given to prepare next morn- 
ing for the evacuation of Edinburgh, in 
order that the whole Highland army might 
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FROM EDINBURGH. 9 

be collected for the battle which was ex- 
pected to^BDfiue. For this piirpoee, the troope 
emj^yed in mountiog the several guards of 
the city, in Bumber 1000 men, were with- 
drawn to the camp at Doddiogston. It 
might have been expected, that a sally from 
the <>astle would have taken place in con- 
sequence of their retreat, if not for any 
ulterior purpose, at least to seiae on the 
different articles which had been got ready 
at the requisition of the Prince, and put a 
stop to their completion. The presence of 
mind of a common Uighkmder prevented 
this. The man being intoxicated when bis 
countrymen were withdrawn, found him- 
8elf:» when he recovered his senses, the only 
one of his party left in the town. Being a 
ready-witted fellow, to those who enquired 
of him, why he had lingered behind his coun- 
try men, he answered,* '^ That he was neither 
alone, nor a)ai*med for his safety; five hun- 
dred Highlanders,- ' he said, " had been left 
in cellars and secret places about town, for 
the purpose of cutting off any detachment 



12 BATTLE OF PRESTON. 

ed liHe of battlei and, keeping towairdB the 
right, so as to preserve the upper ground, 
which wai a great point in Highland tacties, 
marched onward with steadiness and cele- 
rity. 

When they arrived where the hill imme* 
diately above Tranent slopes suddenly down 
upon a large cultivated plain, then in stub- 
ble, the harvest having been unusually 
Qarly, the Highlanders beheld the enemy 
neai; the western extremity of this plain, 
with their front towards the ridge of high 
ground which they themselves occupied* 
. It appears that Sir John Cope bad di- 
rected his march under the ideay that be- 
cause .a road, passing from Seaton house 
to PrestoHy was the usual highway iTdm 
Haddington, therefore the Highlanders 
would make use of thpit, and no other, for 
their advance. He either did not know* or 
forgot) that an irregular army of moun* 
taineers,. unencumbered with baggage and 
inured to marching, would not hesitate to 
prefer the rougher and less level road) if 
it possessed any advantages. 
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/ Titro i|ioBiiled yolanteert^ Francis Gar** 
dfiii» afterwards Lord GrardeDstond^, and a 
Mr .CimniDgbauM, had been detached by 
ihm Englieh General to collect intelligence ; 
but onhapittiy, as they halted to refresh 
themselves beyond Mosselbargh, they fell 
hkto the- hands of John Roy Stewart, a more 
dfiUttl partisan than themselves, by whom 
Hb^ were made prisoners^ and led captive 
to the Chevalier's head-quarters. Sir John 
Cope, deprived of the information he expect- 
ed from his scouts, seems to have ccm tinned 
|o. expect the approaeh of the rebels from 
the west, ontil he suddenly saw them ap- 
pear .from the southward, on the ridge of the 
acelivity upon his left. He immediately 
ehaoged his front, and drew up his troops 
military precision in order of battle. 
jEbot were placed in the centre, with a 
regiment of dragoons and three pieces of ar-*- 
tUlery upon each flank*- The wall of Colo» 
nel QbrdiD«''s park, (for his mansion was in 
the vicinity of the plain which was destined 
to prove fiital to him, ) as well as that of Mr 
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H BATTLE OF PRESTON. 

Erskine of Orange, covered the right flank 
of the fegulars; Cope's ba^age was sta-* 
tioned at Cockenzie on the rear of his left, 
and a small reserve was stationed in front 
of the village of Prestonpans, which lay on 
the rear of the General's right. 

In front of both armies, and separating 
the higher ground on which the Highland 
army was drawn up from the firm and 
level plain on which the regulars were po»ih 
ed, lay a piece of steep and swampy ground, 
intersected with ditches and enclosures, and 
traversed near the bottom by a thick strong 
hedge running along a broad wet ditch, and 
covering the front of the royal army. It 
was the object of the Chevalier to indulge 
the impatience of his troops, by pressing 
forward to instant battle. For this purpose 
he employed an officer of experience, Mr 
Ker of Graden, who, mounted on a grey 
pony, coolly recoQ^noitred the seemingly 
impracticable ground which divided the 
armies, crossed it in several directions, de« 
liberately alighted, pulled down gaps in one 
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m two wallfr of dry fitone);and led his horse 
oTsr them, many balls being fired at him 
while performing this duty. This intrepid 
gentleman returned to the Chevalier, to in- 
Sorm, him that the morass coald not be 
passed so as to attack the front of General 
Cope's army^ without sustaining a heavy 
and destructive fire of some continuance* 
A waggon^way, for the conveyance of coal 
Ittt the use of the salt-works at Cockenssie^ 
did indeed cross the morass, but it would 
Jiave'beeti ruinous to have engaged troops 
•in such a narrow road, which was exposed 
to be swept in every direction both by ar- 
tillery and musketry. 

The position of General Cope might 
therefore be considered as unassailable; 
and that general, with a moderation which 
mnrked his mediocrity of talent, was happy 
in havii^ found, as he thought, safety, when 
he ought to have looked for victory* 
. Lieutenant-Colonel Gardiner, and other 
officers, pressed on the commander the ne* 
cessity of a bolder line of tactics. They were 
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e( opinion that the regular soldiers sfaooid 
be led' sfgaisBt the rebels while tiie forawsr 
showed spirit for the encounter, and thatTe^ 
maimng merely on the defensive was. likely 
to dink the courage of the troops, as Astay 
gave the infantry tiine to recollect that thej 
liad avoided an encotinter with these H%h^ 
landers at Oorryarrack, and the cavalry let*- 
sure to remember their recent and ignrailr 
oions flight from the vicinity of £dinbargli> 
before this new description of enemyv The 
Lieutenant-colonel pressed his advice with 
earnestness, dropped some expressions of the 
result, which was to be appreh^ided, and^ 
finding his suggestions rejected, made the 
preparations oiP a good and brave man for 
'doing his duTty^ and, if necessary, for dyitfg 
in the discharge of it^ 

Some movements now took place# The 
regular troops huzza' d, to show their wilU 
ingness to come to action ; the Highlanders 
replied in their manner, by wild shouts. A 
party of Highlanders were stationed m 
Tranent churchyard, as an advantageew 
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post^ but Sir John Cope» advancing two 
light field- pieces, made that position too hot 
for them. Stiil the insurgents continued 
anxiously bent on battle, and expressed the 
most earnest desire to attack the enemy, 
who, they supposed, intended to escape from 
them, as at Corryarrack. They offered to 
make the attack through the morass, with* 
out regard to the difficulties of the ground, 
and to carry fascines with them, for the 
purpose of rendering the ditch passable. 
They were exhorted to patience by their 
Chiefs; and, to allay their fears of the es- 
cape of the enemy, the Chevalier detached 
Lord Nairne with five hundred men to the 
westward, that he might be in a situation 
to intercept Sir John Cope, in case he should 
attempt to move off towards Edinburgh 
wi^out fighting. 

Satisfied with this precaution, the High* 
landers lay down to rest in a field of pease, 
which was made up in ricks upon the 
ground. The minds of the Chiefs wore still 
oocupied with the means of discovering a 

B 2 
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path by which they might get clear of the 
morasfi, gain the-opea and firm groundf and 
rush down oa Gope and his armyv whom 
they r^arded as their asaared prey, af ithegr 
could bat meet them in a fair field. 

There was in the Chevalier's army agea^ 
tlemaa named Anderson, (^ Whitbargh, in 
East Lothian, (U> whom the greuad ia thit 
vicinity was perfectly known, and who Imn- 
thought him of a path leadli^ from tha 
height on which their army lay, sweepr 
ing through the morass, and noand the left 
wing of General Cope's army, as it was naw 
disposed, and which might conduct tiaem to 
the kvel and .extensive flat, since called th0 
field of battle. Mr Aiukrson cdrnmunicated 
this important fact to Mr Hepbarn of Keithb 
By Mr Hepburn he was conducted ta liord 
George Murray, who, highly pleased with 
the iatelligence, introduced him to Prince 
Charles Edward* [ 

The candidate for a diadem was: lying 
with a bunch of pease-straw beneath hif 
head) and was awakened with news which 
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^ttesured him of battle, atrd promised him 
Vlct<»ry. He received the tidings with mueh 
M^beerfulnera, and immediately, for the night 
-trae well 9pexii, prepared to put the scheme 
into ei^ecutioa. 

An .aide*de«eamp was inttanti j dispatch*- 
*ed to recall Lord Nairne from Us dcmon- 
^ratlon to the westward, and cause him with 
hie detachment to rejoin the army as speed* 
4ly as possiMe. lu the meantime, the whole 
<of the Highlamd army got ander arms, and 
-moved forward with incredihle silonce and 
'velerity, by the path proposed. A point 
of preced^ee was bow to be settled, cha- 
imeterietic of the Highlanders. The tribe 
'^MaeDonalds, though divided into various 
' ikmSies, afid serving in»der various Chiefs, 
'Mill reckoned on their common descenti^^m 
'the gnsat Lords of the Isles, in vtrtoe of 
^Whieh, tliey claimed, m the post of honour, 
the right of the whole Highland' army in 
'tlre^ay^faotion. This wa»die^u«ed by sotae 
*of %he other clans, and ii: tvas agreed they 
^shouM eaftt Ids about this point of preee- 
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deuce. Fortune gave it to the Camerone 
and Stevirarts, which was murmured at by 
the numerous Cian-Colla, the generic name 
for the MacDonalds. The sagacity of Loch- 
iel induced the other Chiefs to resi. n for the 
day a point on which they were likely to be 
tenacious. The precedence was yielded to. 
the MacDonalds accordingly, an t the first 
line of the Highlanders moved off their 
ground by the left flank, in order that the 
favoured tribe might take the post of honour. 
They marched, as usual, in two columns of 
three men in front. The first of these was 
led by young Clanranald, with about sixty 
men, under the guidance of Anderson of 
Whitburgh. The first line consisted of the 
following clan regiments: — Clanranald, 250 
strong; Glengarry, 350; Keppoch and Glen- 
ooe, 450; Perth, with some MaeGregors^ 
200 ; Appin, 250 ; and Lochiel, 500. The 
second line consisted of three regiments,*— 
Lord George Murray's Athole men, 350 ; 
Lord Nairne's regiment, 350 ; and Menssieii 
of Sbian's, 300. Lord Strathallan, with hm 
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btodfol of oaYalryi wte appointed to kaep 
Ae height above tbe jnoraM, that they night 
4» vhat their numbefs peimitted to ionproire 
tbe. victory, in eaee it Bhould be gained* 
This troop counted of about thirty* bIjc 
horsemen. From these details, it appears 
diat the Highland army, was about 800Q in 
namber, being very nearly the same with 
fiir John Cope's* ■ .1 
r 'Anderson guided^he first line; He found 
lihe pathway silent and deserted ; it winded 
to the northneasty down a sort of hollow, 
which at length brought them to the east- 
em extremity of the {dain, at. the west 
end of whiob the regular army was sta- 
tioned, with its. left flank to the assailants. 
No guns. had been plaeed to <»ifilade this 
important pass, though there was a desert- 
ed embrasure which showed that the mea* 
sore had been in contemplation; neither 
was there a sentinel or patrol to observe 
the motions of the Highlanders in that di» 
Yeetion. On reaching the firm ground, the 
flolamn advanced due northward across the 
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rear of ihe isoluinii from the passage fttsross 
the morasS) and place the whole ed i»pM 
ground) than tfaej wheeled to the left^ and 
formed a line of three men deep. Thisithtn 
Ipng line they quiekly broke up into a nuiii>- 
ber of small masses or phalanxee, eaoh ai^ 
cording to their, peculiar tactiee coixlaiiiing 
an individual clan, whieh disposed theov* 
selves for battle in the manner f(Jlowingk 
The best-born men of the tribe, who weie 
also the best armed, and had almost all tar^ 
gets, threw themselves in front of Jihe re^ 
giment. The followers closed on dierMn, 
and forced the frcmt forward bj their wbight* 
After a brief prayer, which was never olnit* 
ted, the bonnets were pulled over Ae brows^ 
the. pipers blew the signal, and the liiie of 
clans rushed forward, each forming a sepai" 
rate wedge* < 

These preparations were made with snelfi 
dispatch on both wings, that die respective 
aides-de-camps of the Duke of Perlli and 
Lord George Murray met in the centre, each 
bringing^ news that his general was ready to 
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charge. The wlMlfl^fMiit line 
moved forward, sad, as they did so, the 
sun broke out, and the mist rose from the 
ground like the curtain of a theatre. It 
showed to the Highlanders the line of re- 
gular troops drawn up in glittering array 
Hke a complete hedge of steel, and at tlw 
same time displayed to Cope's soldiers the 
furious torrent, which, subdivided into such 
a namber of columns, or rather small masses^ 
advanced with a cry which gradually swell- 
ed into a hideous yell, and became inter- 
mingled with an irregular but well-directed 
fire, the mountaineerB presenting their 
pieces as they ran, dropping them when dis- 
charged, and rushing on to close conflict 
sword in hand. The events of the prece- 
ding night had created among the regulars 
an apprehension of their opponents, not 
nsnal to English soldiers* General Cope's 
tactics displayed a fear of the enemy rather 
than a desire to engage him : and now this 
dreaded foe, having selected his own point 
of advantage was coming down on them in 
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all his terrors^ with. ii. mode of attack unl^ 
sually furious, and unknown to modern war. 
There was but an instant to think ol these 
things, for this was almost the moment of 
battle. ' But such thoughts were of a nature 
which produce their effect in an instant, and 
they added to the ferocity of the Highland- 
ers, while they struck dismay into their 
Opponents. The old seamen and gunners, 
who had been employed to serve the artillery 
oh the right wing, showed the first symptofns 
of panic^ and fled from the guns they had un- 
dertaken to work, carrying with them the 
priming flasks. Colonel Whitefoord, whohad 
joined Cope's army as a volunteer, fired four 
of the guns on the advancing Highlanders, 
and^ keeping his ground while all fled around 
him, was with difficulty saved from the fury 
of the Camerons add Stewarts, who, run- 
ning sthetight on the mnxzles of the cannon, 
actually stormed the battery. The regi- 
ment of dragoons being drawn up, as has 
been said, iti two litiee, the foremost squa- 
dron, under Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney, 
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having received orders to advance, were, 
like the ganners, seieed with a panio, dit«> 
{>erfiied under the fire of the Highlanders, 
and went off without even an attempt to 
charge, riding down the artillery guard in 
their flight, llie rearmost squadron, com* 
ftianded by Gardiner, might, if steady, have 
yet altered the fate of the day, by charging 
the Highlanders when disordered with al*- 
tacking the guns. G^rdinw, accordingly, 
commanded them to adtance and charge, 
encouraging them by bis voice and example 
to rush upon the confused masses before 
them. But those to whom he spoke were 
themselves disordered at the rapid advance 
of the enemy, and disturbed by the wa* 
tring of plaids, the brandishing and gleam<- 
ing of broadswords and battle-axes, the rat- 
tle of the dropping ftre, and the ferocious 
cry of the combatants. They made a feint 
to advance, in obedience to the word of com- 
mand, but almost instantly halted, when 
first the rear-rank went off by four or five 
files at a time, and then the front disp^rved 
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in like manner; none maintaining their 
ground) ezcep about a score of determined 
men, who were resoived to stand or fall 
with their commander. 

On Cope's left, the cause of King George 
was not more prosperous. Hamilton's dra* 
goons receiving a heavy rolling fire from 
the BiacDonalds as they advanced, broke 
up in the same manner, and almost at 
the same moment, with Gardiner's, and 
scattering in every direction, left the field 
of blood, galloping some from the enemy, 
sopie, in the recklessness of their terror, past 
the enemy, and some almost through them. 
The dispersion was complete, and the dis- 
order irretrievable. They fled west, east^ 
and south, and it was only the broad sea 
which prevented them from flying to the 
north also, and making every point of the 
compass witness to their rout. 

Meantime, the infantry, though both 
their flanks were uncovered by the flight of 
the dragoons, received the centre of the 
Highland line, with a steady and regular 



%«, wbtcli co«t tiUe in^urgaats several men, 
-T-ftmonl; others, James M^cGregor^ tt son 
i^f lbs famoas IWb Boy, i'ell, pie;'ced by four 
Jballs* He commaaded a conpimy of tbe 
Dake of Perth's regu^ent, armed (chiefly 
witb thft atraigbtened acytlies already «i«to* 
lionod^ a weapoa not anlike the old EngUsb 
Uill. . fie was so little daunted by bis wpundi^ 
M» to raise bimselfon bis elbowt calling to 
bis jooen to advance bravely, and swearing 
be would see if anyabould misbebave. 

Ja facti the firat line of the Highlanders 
were not an inataatebecked by the fire of Umb 
-nmdketry ; for» cbargiog with all the energy 
of vietory, they parried the bayonets of tb^ 
^soldierB with their target% and the deep 
ebimps, or jniMOeB> into wUcb thp 4;lans 
.wereibtoMd, peaetral^ed and broke, in a^ 
veral points, the extended and Ibip lines 
of tbe regulars. At the same moment, 
Locbiel altaeking tbe infantry on the left, 
and Qanranaid on the right flank, both ex* 
foaed by the fljght of tbe dragoons, thflgr 
were anavoidaUy and irretrievably roated« 
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' It was now perceived that Sir John Cope 
had committed an important error in draw- 
ing up hifi forces in front of a high park* wall, 
which barred their escape from their light- 
heeled enemies. Fortunately, there bad 
been breaches made in the waii, which 
permitted some few soldiers to escape; bat 
most of them had the melancholy ehoiee 
of death or submission. A few fought, 
and fell bravely. Colonel Gardiner was in 
the act of encouraging a small platoon of 
infantry, which continued firing, when he 
was cut down by a Highlander, wiA one 
of those scythes which have been repeat- 
edly mentioned. The greater part of the 
foot soldiers then laid down their arms, 
after a few minutes' resistance. The se- 
cond line, led by Prince Charles himself, 
had, during the whole action, kept so near 
the first, that to most of Sir John Cope's 
army they appeared but as one body ; and 
as this unfortunate Prince's courage has 
been impeached, it is necessary to say, 
that he was only fifty paces behind the van- 
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goard in. tbe yery oommenoemeiit of the 
battle, — ^which was, in fact, a departure from 
kifi im^icit paction with the Chiefs, that 
he ehoiikl not put hin person in imminent 
danger. 

Had there been anypossibility of rallying 
the fugitives, the day might have been in 
•aemie degree avenged, if not retrieved^ for 
tlie first line of the Highbinders dispersed 
themselves almost wholly, in quest of sp<al 
and prisoners. They were merciful to the 
vanquished after the first fury of the onset) 
but gave no quarter to tie dragoon horses, 
vhieh they considered as taught to bear a 
rpersonal share in the battle. 

The second line were with difficulty re- 
etrained from disbanding in like manner, 
until a report was spread that the dra- 
goons had rallied, and were returning to 
the field. Lochiel caused the pipes to play, 
which recalled many of his men« But the 
idragoons looked near them no more. It is 
. true, that Sir John Cope himself, the Earl of 
Home, General Whitney, and other officers. 
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had, with pistols at tlie men's hieads, iurn* 
ed a number of the fogitiyes off the bSgb*- 
road to Edinbargfa, into a field near Cle-^ 
inent's Wells^ where they endeavoured to 
form a squadron. Bat the sound of a ynft* 
lol*8hot, which was dischai^ed by accident^ 
i«enewed their panic, and iJbey went off at . 
full gallop towards ^^dinburgh, entered by 
the Watergate, and rode up the High-street 
til the most disorderly manner. 

An old friend, whom I have already 
<]uoted, gave me a picturesque account of 
the flight of such fugitives as took this direo^ 
4ion, which he haid himself witness^. Al" 
though the city was evacuated by the Higb- 
landers, an old Jacobite of ^distinctioft was^ 
fievertbeless, left there with the title of 
Governor. This dignitary was qnietly sealr 
^ in a well-known taver», (afterwsarda 
Walker's, in Writers' Court,) wheo * tre- 
mendous clatter on tbe street aomouaeed 
the arrival of tiie dragoons, eor a part <of 
them, in this disorderly condition. The 
«tottt old eommandei:' presented hkaself be- 
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fore them, with a pistol in his hand, and 
summoned them to surrender to his Royal 
Hi^hness's mercy. The dragoons seeing 
but one or two men, received the proposal 
with a volley of curses and pistol-balls, and 
having compelled the Jacobite command* 
ant to retreat within the Thermopylee of 
Writers' Court, they continued their race 
up to the Castle-hill, thinking that fort* 
ress the most secure place of refuge. Old 
General Preston, who had now thrown 
himself into the Castle, of which he was 
governor, and superseded General Guest 
in his office, had no idea of admitting these 
recreant cavaliers into a fortress which 
was probably on the eve of a siege. He 
therefore sent them word to begone from 
the Castle- hill, or he would open his guns 
on them, as cowards, who had deserted 
their officers and colours. Alarmed at thi^ 
new danger, the runaways retreated, and 
scrambling down the steep declivity called 
the Castle- Wynd, rode out at the West- 
Port, and continued their flight to Stirling 
and the west country. 
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The greater part of the driigootui were 
oolleoted by Sir John Cope, with the assist- 
ance of the Earls of Home and London, and 
conducted in a very disreputable condition 
to Coldstream, and from thence to 'Bet* 
wide. At the latter place, Lord Mark Ker, 
of the family of Lothian, a house which 
has long had hereditary fame for wit as 
well as courage, received the unfortunate 
General with the well-known sarcasm, 
^* That he believed he was* the first general 
in Europe who had brought the first tidings 
of his own defeat.'' 

But the presence of the General in person 
on the field, since there was not even the 
semblance of an army, could not have re* 
medied the disaster. There was never a 
victory more complete. Of the infantry, 
two thousand five hundred men, or there- 
about, scarce two hundred escaped ; the 
rest were either slain or made prisoners. It 
has been generally computed that the slain 
amounted to four hundred, for the High* 
landers gave little quarter in the first mo- 
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menta of excitatito^ though those did not 
last long* Five officers were killedi and 
eighty made prisoners. The number of prlf 
sonera amounted to upwards of two tboup 
sand. Sfony of them exhibited a frightful 
spectacle^ being hideously cut with the 
broadsword. The field-artillery^ with co- 
lonrs» standards, and other trophiesi remain^ 
ed in the hands of the victors. The military^ 
chest of the army was placed diving the ao* 
tion in the house of Cockenzie, the baggage 
i^ a large fidd adjoining, originally in 
the tear of Cope's line of battle, but at the 
moment of ati^tiop, upon the left^ It was 
guarded by ^ few Highlanders of the regi* 
ment which the Earl of Loudon was raising 
for government, and which was much re^- 
duced by desertion, many of the privates 
joining their clans so soon as the Rebellion 
broke out* The baggage- guard surrendered 
themselves prisoners on seeing the event of 
the battle, and the baggage and military- 
chest, with L.2^00 in specie, becaqie the 
booty of the conquerors. The Highlanders 
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looked with surprise and amazement upon 
the luxuries of a civilized army. They 
could not understand the use of chocolate ; 
and watches, wigs, and other ordinary ap- 
purtenances of the toilette, were equally 
the subject of wonder and curiosity. 

On the part of the victors, the battle, 
though brief, had not been bloodless. Four 
officers, and thirty privates of their army 
were killed ; six officers and seventy men 
wounded. 

Such were the results of the celebrated 
battle of Preston, or, as some have it, of 
Preston pans, in which the pride of military 
discipline received an indelible disgrace at 
the hands of a wild militia. Sir John Cope, 
whom it would be easy to vindicate so far 
as personal courage goes, was nevertheless 
overwhelmed with the ridicule due to pol- 
troonery, as well as to want of conduct, and 
was doomed to remain, 

^ Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad baiden of a merry song. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Prince Charleses Proclamations on returmng to 
Edinburgh'^Ilesults of his Victory at Preston 
— his Plans and Levies — his Council and 
Court at Holyrood House — Arrival of French 
Vessels toith Supplies — Duplicity of Lord Lo- 
f^at — its Vf^ortunate Besults to Himself and 
to Hie Prince — Resolution to March into Eng^ 
landy which Charles adheres to in Opposition 
to many of his Advisers — his Arrival at Car^ 

- Usle — dt Ptestim — at Manchester^ where alone 
he receives an English JReinforcement-^Alarm 
of Government'— Resolution of George IL to 
take the Field in Person — Arrival of Hie Prince 
at Derby — his undiminished Confidence of 
Success f although Surrounded hy Government 
. Forces far Superior in Number to his oum^r^ 
Lord George Murray urges the necessity ofRe- 
trecU, to which the Prince reluctantly Consents, 

The day after the battle of Preston, the 
Cheyalier slept at Pinkie House, near Mus- 
selbargh ; the next morning be returned to 
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Duddingston, and entering the capital, was 
received with the acclamations of the popu- 
lace, and all the honours which the official 
authorities could render. Several procla- 
mations were issued upon his arrival, all of 
them adapted to influence the popular mind. 
He prohibited all rejoicings for the vic- 
tory, assigning for his a*eason the loss 
which had been sustained by his father's 
misguided subjects. The clergy of Edin- 
burgh were, by another edict, exhorted 
to resume the exercise of their religious 
functions, and assured of the Prince's pro- 
tection. This venerable body sent a de- 
putation to know whether they would be 
permitted, in the course of divine service, 
to offer up their prayers for Eling George. 
It was answered, on the part of the Cheva- 
lier, that to grant the request would be in 
so far to give the lie to those family pre- 
tensions for the assertion of which he was 
in arms ; but that, notwithstanding, he 
would give them his royal assurance that 
they should not be called to account fo|r 
any imprudent language which they might 
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tne ill the pulpit. The ministters of 
burgh seem to have doubted the guarftn^- 
tce^ as none of them resumed his ebarge 
exeeptiDg the Rev. Mr Mac Vicar, minis- 
ter of the West Church, who regularly of- 
ficiated there, under the protection of the 
guns of the Castle. A number of the High- 
land officers, as well as the citizens, at- 
tended on Mr Mac Vicar's ministry, in. the 
course of which he not only prayed for 
King George, but stoutly asserted his right 
to the throne, lliis was represented to 
Charles Edward by some of his followers, 
as a piece of unjustifiable insolence, de- 
serving of punishment ; but the Prince 
wisely replied, that the man was an honest 
fool, and that he would not have him dis- 
turbed. I do not know if it was out of grar 
titude for this immunity, but Mr Mac Vicar, 
on the following Sunday, added to his pray- 
ers in behalf of King George, a petition 
in favour of the Chevalier, which was word- 
ed thus : — " As to this young person who 
has come among us seeking an earthly 
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crown, do thou, in tliy merciful faTOur, 
send him a heavenly one.'^ 

A good deal of inconvenience had arisen 
in consequence of the Banking Companies 
having retreated into the Castle, carrying 
with them the specie which supplied the 
currency of the country. A third procla- 
mation was issued, inviting these establish- 
ments to return to the town, and resume 
the ordinary course of their business ; but, 
like the clergy, the bankers refused to list- 
en to the invitation. They, as well as the 
clergy, did not probably place much confi- 
dence in the security offered. 

It is now time to take a more general 
view of the effects which the battle of Pres- 
ton, or of Gladsmuir,* as the Jacobites pre* 

• They affected this name to reconcile the victory to some 
ancient metrical prophecies, which happen to fix on Glads- 
muir as a field of hattle in which the Scottish should be 

victorious :— 

" On Gladsmuir sail the battle be,*' 
saith the Book of Prophecies — Printed by Andro Hart, 
Edinburgh, 1615. 
Oladsmuir is a long mile from the actual place of eon- 
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ferred calling it, had produced upon the af- 
fairs of the yoang Adventurer. 

Until that engagement, the Cbeyalier 
conld not be said to possess a spot of Scot* 
land, save the ground which was occupied 
hj his Highland army* The Tictory had 
reversed this ; and there was no place with* 
ioL the ancient kingdom of his ancestors, 
except the castles of Edinburgh and Stix« 
ling, and the four small garrisons on the 
Highland chain, which dared disavow his 
authority and abide by the consequences. 
It was, therefore, a question of high import 
to decide in what manner this splendid 
advantage could be best improved. It was 
the opinion of many at the time, and has 
been repeated since, and was, it is said, 
originally the predominant sentiment of 

flict in 1745. Indeed the old soothsajrer seems to have had 
a better judgment for selecting a field of battle than Sir John 
Cope. Oladsniuir is a large bold open heath, on which hb 
cavalry would have had fall room to act, and he himself a 
commanding utuation. It must be always subject of won* 
der that he did not halt to receive the Highlander* there, 
instead of coopii.g himself up in a pinfold at Preaton, and 
waiting for thilr ftttft:k. 
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Charles Edward himself, that the blow at 
Preston should be followed up as speedily 
as possible by an irruption into England. 
This, it was said, would rouse the spirits, 
of the English Jacobites, surprise the go- 
vernment while in a state of doubt and 
want of preparation, and, in short, ^ve the 
readiest prospect of completing a counter 
revolution. On consideration, however, the 
Prince, from reasons of the most cogent 
nature, was compelled to renounce an en« 
terprise, which was, perhaps, not unconge- 
nial to his daring temper. He could not 
but be sensible that his army, after the bat- 
tle, was reduced nearly one half, by the 
number of Highlanders who, according to 
their uniform custom, returned home to de- 
posit with their families the booty which 
they had taken in thfe field. This was not 
all. He was, as yet, deprived of the assist- 
ance of Lovat, MacLeod, and Sir Alexan- 
der MacDonald, upon whom he had rested 
as main supports of his enterprise. These 
three chiefs might have augmented his 
forces to six or seven thpusand men, with 
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which strength he might have approached 
the English borders, not without hopes of 
striking an important blow. Bat, besides the 
relies of Sir John Cope's dragoons, several 
British regiments, recalled from Flanders^ 
had already reached England ; and six thou- 
sand Dutch troops had, as in the insiurrec- 
tion in 1715, been supplied by the States of 
Holland, as an auxiliary contingent which, 
they were bound to send over to England 
in case of invasion. These regiments, in- 
deed, were chiefly Swiss and German troops 
in Dutch pay, who had been made pri- 
soners by the French, and enjoyed their 
liberty upder parole that they should not 
bear arms against his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty or his allies. There was, therefore, 
some doubt whether they could regularly 
have taken a part in the British civil war. 
It was understood that the French govern- 
ment had made a remonstrance against their 
being employed, founded on the terms of 
rihe capitulation. But the laws of war, as 
well as others, have their points of casuis- 
try ; and since the troops were sent to Bri- 
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tain, it can be little doubted tbat, being 
there, it must have been with the resolution 
of fighting, although, at a later period, when 
the Chevalier actually had in his camp a 
French force, they were withdrawn from 
tiie conflict* 

It must be also remembered that, in ad* 
vancing into England, the Chevalier, with- 
out being certain of any friends in the South, 
must have abandoned all chance of supplier 
from France, which he could only hope ta 
receive in small quantities, by means of 
Montrose, Dundee, and other ports on the 
north-eastern coast ; while at the same time^ 
he must have withdrawn from a junction with 
all the recruits whom he expected from the 
Highlands, and from the great dans, whidk 
ho still hoped might join him. 

To conclude, the British and Dutchforces 
were drawing to a head at Newcastle, under 
Field-Marshal Wade, to a number already 
superior to that of the Highland army. 

Having such a force in front, the advance 
of the Chevalier into England with 1800 or 
^000 men, would have been an act of po* 
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aitive insaoity* There remained only an-» 
other coarse — ^that the Chevalier should 
endeavour to augment his army by every 
means in his power, and prepare himself for 
the prosecution of his adventure before he 
went farther. 

With this purpose^ the public money WhtB 
levied in every direction, and parties were 
dispatched as far as Glasgow, which city 
was subjected to payment of L.5000 ster- 
ling. The utmost exertion was made to coU 
lect the arms which had been taken from 
the vanquished in the field of battle ; and 
various gifts were received into the Prince's 
exchequer from individuals, who, too old or 
too timid to join him, took this mode of 
showing the interest which they felt in his 
-cause. 
. The news of the victory, in the mean* 
time, animated the Jacobites in every quar- 
ter of the kingdom, and decided many who 
had hitherto stood neutral. OfiGicers were 
appointed to beat up for volunteers, and 
did so with success ; — many Lowland gen- 
tlemen joined the ranks of the rebels ; — 
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General Gordon of Glenbncket brooglil' 
down 300 men from the upper part of Aber- 
deenfthire; — Lord Ogilvie led a body of 
equal number from Stratfamore and th# 
Meams ; — Lord Pitsligo, a nobleman of ihe 
most irreproachable character^ and already 
in an advanced stage of life, took the field 
at the head of a squadron of north-country 
gentlemen, amounting to 120 in number ;-» 
Lord Lewis Grordon, brother of the Dake^ 
undertook to levy considerable forces in his 
own country, though his brother, disgusted 
perhaps with the recollection of 1715, d*^ 
elined to join the Chevalier's standard. 

The new forces were organized in all poa- 
•ible haste* Two troops of cavalry were 
formed as guards, one of which was placed 
under the command of Lord Elcho; tke 
other, first destined to the son of Lord 
Kenmure, who declined to join, was final- 
ly conferred on the unfortunate Lord Bal* 
merino. A troop of horse-grenadiers was 
placed under the command of the equally 
unfortunate Earl of Kilmarnock. This &o- 
bleman, if his early education is considered 
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epold scarcely have been expected to haye 
enrolled himself as an adhereat of the cauie 
which cost him so dear*. la the 1715, being 
then only twelve years old, he appeared in 
arms with his father in behalf of the govern.* 
anrnt, at the head of 1000 men, whom the 
influence of the family had raised in Ayr^ 
ahire. He had also enjoyed a pension from 
George JJ..*n government But his wife^ 
jLadyAnn Livingston, daughter of Jaxam 
£arl of Linlithgow and Callander^ was a 
aealotts Jacobite, and, it is supposed, con* 
verted her husband to that unhappy ftdth* 
Lord Kilmarnock was also in embarrassed 
^areumstances, and hisambition wasawaken- 
ed by the gleam of success which shone oa 
the Prince's standard at Preston, and whidi 
induced him to take thq step which cost him 
his life. Mr Murray, the secretary, desi- 
rous of a military as well as a civil command, 
made some progress in levying a regiment 
of hussars, designed for the light-cavalry 
duties, which were commanded under him 
hy an Irjsh officer in the French service^ 
named Lieutenant-Colonel Bagot. 
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While recruits of considerable rank were 
thas joining the standard, the camp at Dadp 
dingston assumed a more regular and mili- 
tary appearance — the Highlanders being, 
with some difficulty, prevailed upon to occu- 
py the tents which had fallen into their poe* 
session at Preston, declaring, however, that 
they did so only out of respect to the 
Prince's orders, as these hardy people pre- 
ferred the open air, even in the end of a 
Scottish autumn. The tents were very in- 
differently pitched, and only half inhabited ; 
so that the appearance of the camp was ex- 
tremely irregular. 

It may be here noticed, that the bdia- 
viour of the Highlanders was upon the 
whole exemplary. Some robberies were 
indeed committed in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, by persons in Highland dresses, and 
wearing white cockades, but they were con- 
fiidered as having been perpetrated by or- 
dinary thieves, who had used the Prince's 
uniform as a disguise. On some occasions 
the Highlanders forgot themselves, and pre- 
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gented &eir pieces at the citizens to extort 
money ; but the moderation of the demand 
bore a strange disproportion to the menacing 
Hiaiiner in which it was enforced. It was 
generally limited to a penny, a circumstance 
strongly expressive of the simplicity of thi» 
singalar people* 

The Court at Holyrood was in those hal- 
eyon days of Jacobitism, so much frequent* 
ed by persons of distinction, that it might al* 
most have been supposed the restoration had 
already taken place. The fair sex, in par- 
tieular, were dazzled with the gallant under- 
taking of a young and handsome Prince so 
unexpectedly successful, and the young men, 
of course, if in the least biassed in favour of 
the politics of the softer sex, found it difficult 
to differ from their opinions. In the eyes of 
the public, the young Chevalier, whether 
from policy or a natural good disposition, 
showed no sentiments but such as were ho- 
nourable and generous; and many anecdotes 
were circulated tending to exalt his charac- 
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t0r m tlie general opmlon. It warn said, for 
example, ae Charles rode through the field of 
battle at Preston, that, an officer describing 
the bodies with which it was covered as be« 
ing those of his enemies, he replied, that he 
only beheld with regret the corpses of his fiei^ 
ther's misguided subjects. It was more ear* 
tain, that when the Chevalier proposed to the 
Court of London to settle a cartel for pri*. 
sobers, and when that proposal was refu- 
sed, he was strongly advised to consider 
those English captives who were in his 
hands as hostages for the lives of such of 
his own party as might become prisoners to 
the enemy. But Charles Edward uniformly, 
rejected this proposal, deckring that it was 
beneath him as a prince to make threats 
which he did not intend to execute, and that 
he would never, on any account, or under 
any provocation, take away the lives of un- 
offending men in cold blood, after having 
spared them in the heat of action. 

Another opportunity occurred in which 
Charles had the means of exhibiting thesame 
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tone of generoeity after his return front 
Preston. He had established a bloekade 
«roand the Castle of Edinbargh ; this conld, 
fai faet, do little more than occasion ineonve* 
taience to the garrison, by depriving them of 
fresh proTisions, for of salted stores they had 
mn abundant supply; there was no great pro** 
peet, therefore, of reducing so strong a plaee 
|yy the effects of famine, nor did the Oo- 
Temor take much notice of a proclamation 
forbidding any one to carry provisions- to 
the Castle under pain of death* A few 
diots fired on the Highland guards were the 
only acknowledgment of the insult; bnt 
'after this had lasted a few days, General 
Preston, dieGovemor of the fortress, sent a 
message to the Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates, declaring, that unless the communi- 
eation with the city was opened, he would 
cannonade the town, and lay it in ashes. 
•When this threat was communicated to the 
Chevalier, to whom the affrighted citizens 
naturally carried their appeal, he obser- 
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▼6d| that nothing could be more unjogt than 
to make the city responsible for the ae» 
tions of an armed force which was not un- 
der their control ; that he might, by a parity 
of reasoning, be summoned to eyacuate the 
capital, or yield up any other advantage, by 
the same threat of destroying the city; and 
that therefore he would not permit his feel- 
ings, on the present occasion, to interrupt the 
plain course which his interest recommend- 
ed. But to intimidate Greneral Preston, the 
(Chevalier caused him to be informed^ that 
if he fired on the city of Edinburgh, he 
would, in retaliation, cause the General's 
house at Valleyfield in Fife, [to be burnt to 
the ground. The stout veteran received the 
i^reat with scorn, declaring that if Valley- 
field were injured, the English vessels of war 
in the Frith should in revenge receive in^ 
structions to burn down Wemyss-Castle^ 
which is built on a rock overhanging the sea* 
This Castle was the property of the Earl of 
Wemyss, whose eldest son. Lord ]Blcho, was 
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ia the Prince's camp* Fortunately this ex- 
asperating speeies of warfare was practised 
on neither side* General Preston, in pity to 
the entreaty of the inhabitants, consented to 
suspend the cannonade, until he should re- 
ttire orders from St James's. 

Some misapprehension, however, having 
taken place about the terms of this kind of 
armistice, General Preston, according to 
his threat, opened a fire upon the city. The 
confusion was great ; the garrison made a 
iudly to dislodge the rebels from some posts 
near the Castle ; the streets were swept witk 
eartridge-shot, and several of the inhabiU 
ants, as well as Highlanders, were slain. It 
is said that the Governor engaged in this 
sort of warfare, in order to induce the rebel 
army to remain before the fortress ; and that 
ke caused letters to fall into the hands of 
their council, expressing fears of a scarcity 
of provisions, so as to determine them to 
<adopt the course of continuing the blockade. 
Charles, however, feeling, or affecting to 
feel, much interest for the distress of the 
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infaabitants, gave orders to open the com- 
munication with the Castle, and the can- 
nonade in consequence ceased. 
< All this conduct on the part of the Ad- 
venturer was so far politici as well as ge-> 
nerous. But there were at the bottom of 
this apparent lenity and liberality private 
feuds, which rendered the Chevalier's opi- 
nions and doctrines less acceptable to some 
of those who immediately approached his 
person, than to the adherents who only be- 
held events at a distance. For this purpose 
I will transcribe the manner in which his 
councils were conducted, as it is given by 
Lord Elcho. 

^< The Prince formed a council which 
met regularly every morning in his draw- 
ing-room. The gentlemen whom he called 
to it were the Duke of Perth, Lord Lewis 
<3rordon, Lord George Murray, Lord Elcho, 
Lord^Ogilvie, Lord Pitsligo, Lord Nairne, 
Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, Glencoe^ 
Lochgarry, Ardshiel, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
Colonel O'SuUivan^ Glenbucket, and Secre- 
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tary Murray. The Prince, in this* councils 
used always first to declare what he himself 
was for, and then he asked every body'ft 
opinion in their turn. There was one-third 
of the bouncil whose principles were, that 
kings and princes can never either act or 
think wrong; so, in consequence, they alway» 
confirmed whatever the Prince said. The 
ether two-thirds, who thought that kinga 
and princes thought sometimes like other 
men, and were not altogether infallible, and 
thatjihis Prinpe was no more so than others^ 
and therefore, begged leave to differ from 
him when they could give sufficient reasons 
for their difference of opinion. This very 
often was no hard matter to do ; for as the 
Prince and his old governor. Sir. Thomas 
Sheridan, were altogether ignorant of the 
ways and customs of Great Britain, and both 
much for the doctrine of absolute monarchy, 
they would very often, had they not been 
prevented, have fallen into blunders which 
might have hurt the cause. The Prince 
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could not bear to hear any body dHFer in 
sentiment from him, and took a dislike to 
every body that did ; for he had a notion of 
commanding this army as any general does 
a body of mercenaries, and so let them 
know only what he pleased, and expected 
Ihem to obey without enquiring further 
about the matter. This might have done 
better had his favourites been people of the 
Muntry; but as they were Irish, and bad 
nothing to risk, the people of fashion that 
bad their all at stake, and consequently 
odght to be supposed capable to give the beet 
advice of which they were capable, thought 
they had a title to know and be consulted in 
what was for the good of the cause in which 
tbey had so much concern ; and if it had 
not been for their insisting strongly upon 
it, the Prince, when he found that his sen* 
timents were not always approved of, would 
have abolished this council long ere he did 
^ There was a very good p»pcr sent one 
day by a gentleman in Edinburgh, to be 
perused by this council. The Prin<?ei when 
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be heard it read Baid^ that it was below his 
dignity to enter into such a reasoning with 
subjects, and ordered the paper to be laid 
aside. The paper afterwards was printed^ 
under the title of The Prince's Declaration 
to the People of England, and is esteemed 
the best manifesto published in those times^ 
for those that were printed at Rome and 
Paris were reckoned iiot well calculated fpjc 
the present age. 

^' The Prince created a com^mittee for 
providing the army with forage. It was 
composedofLordElcho, President; Graham 
of Duntroon, whom they called Lord Dun- 
dee ; Sir William Gordon of Park, Hunter 
of Bumside, Ualdane of Lanark, and his 
son ; Mr Smith, and Mr Hamilton. They 
issued out orders in the Prince's name to 
all the gentlemen's houses who had em* 
I^oyments under the government, ]^ send 
in ceitain quantities of hay, straw, and corn, 
upon such a day, under the penalty of mi- 
litary execution if not complied withy but 
4heir orders were very punctually obeyed. 



*f Hiere were convts martial sat e^evjr 
day for the discipline of the army, and some 
delinquents were punished with death*"* 

Charles Edward, while he exercisad a4 
Holyrood thedignifiedhospitality ofaPrine^ 
and gaTe entertainments to his most distin* 
^shed followers, tod balls and conoerts to 
the ladies of the party, of whom the Duchess 
of Perth and Lady Ogilvy formed eonsp.- 
cuous persons, omitted not the attention 
that might beeome a prudent generaL He 
^sited the camp almost every day, exeroi* 
sed and reviewed his troops frequently^ and 
(^ten slept in the camp without throwii^ 
kifS his clothes. 

While the internal management of the 
Prince's affairs, civil and military, was thus 
regulated, no time was lost in applying to 
^rery quarter from which the insurgents 
might expect assistance. Immediately after 
the battle of Preston, the Prince had dis* 
patched a confidential agent to France ; the 
person intrusted with this mission was Mr 
Kelly, already mentioned as an accomplice 



m Ae Bkhop of Rochester's floiL He bad 
infllmctionB to aagnify the vietory as much 
as possible in the eyes of the French King 
and miiiiatry, and to represent how fair the 
IVsBce's enterprise bade for success, if it 
ahfluld now receive the effective support of 
biB Mast Christian Majesty. This mission 
ma net entirely useless, though it may be 
doubted whether the French ministers con- 
sidered the opportunity as being so favour- 
able as was represMited* Vessels were dis- 
patched from time to time with money and 
supplies, although only in small quanti« 
t&ss. One of these vessels arrived at Mon- 
trose with L»5000 in money, and two thou- 
sand five hundred stand of arms. There 
eam^ over in this vessel. Monsieur De Boyer, 
sailed Marquis D'Eguilles, son of a Presi- 
dmi of the Parliament of Aix, with one or 
two officers connected with these already 
engaged in the undertaking* " 

The Prince received theMarquisD'Eguil- 
les with much studied ceremony, affecting 
to regard 1dm as the accredited agent of tho 
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King lus master. The Chevalier also gave 
out, that the Marquis had brought him let- 
ters from the King of France, in which he 
promised his assistance, and asserted more 
specifically, that his brother Henry Bene- 
dict, calling himself the Duke of York, wa» 
to be dispatched to Britain immediately, at 
the head of a French army. This news rai-^ 
sed the spirits of the insurgents to a very 
high pitch ; for an attempt at invasion was: 
so obviously the policy of the French court 
at this period, that nobody had the least 
difficulty in believing it. 

Three more ships arrived from France at 
Montrose and Stonehaven. A train of six 
brass four-pounders, and in each vessel two 
thousand five hundred stand of arms, and 
I1.IOOO in money, were received on this- 
occasion. Some Irish officers also came by 
these vessels. To intercept such commu- 
nications. Rear- Admiral Byng entered the 
Frith of Forth with four or five ships of war, 
which obliged the cavalry of the insurgents 
to scour the coast by nightly patrols. 



Neither was the Prince remiii ia endeft** 
Touring to extend the insurrection in Scot* 
land. We have mentioned already that Mac<- 
Fherson of Cluny had been taken priMoner 
in his house by the Prince's soldiers^ and 
carried to Perth as a captive. While in that 
city he had been released, upon coming nn* 
der the same engagement as the dans al- 
ready in arms. On returning^ therefore^ to 
hia house in Badenoch^ he had called hia 
men together, and led three hundred Mac- 
Phersgns to join the Chevalier's standard at 
Edinburgh. 

But though Cluny, the son-in-law of 
Lovat, had thus chosen his party the crafty 
old chief himself continued to hesitate, and 
to retain the mask of pretended loyalty to 
George the Second. Charles Edward cor- 
responded with him, both by means of his 
secretary Hugh Fraser, and by that of Mae- 
Donald of Barrisdale, a partisan^ who affect- 
ed in a peculiar manner the ancient High- 
land character, and was, therefore, auppoaed 
to be acceptable to Lord Lovat. Through tiie 
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medium of these agents, Charles stimulated 
the chief's ambition by every object which 
he could suggest ; and while he pretended to 
receive as current coin, the apologies which 
the old man made for delaying his declara- 
tion, he eagerly urged him to redeem the 
time which had been lost, by instantly 
raising his clan. 

Lovat still hesitated. President Forbes 
possessed over him that species of ascend- 
ency which men of decided and honest prin- 
ciples usually have over such as are crafty 
and unconscientious. Lovat was driven, 
therefore, upon a course of doubtful politics, 
by which he endeavoured to give the Che- 
v^alier such underhand assistance as he cotild 
manage, without, as he hoped, incurring the 
guilt of rebellion. Whilst, therefore, he 
made to the President empty protestations 
of zeal and loyalty to the government, he 
maintained a private correspondence, ex- 
pressing equally inefficient devotion to the 
Prince ; and without joining either party, 
endeavoured to keep fair terms with both, 
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till he should make himself of sueh import- 
aAoe as to cast the balance between them 
by his own force. 

The vacillation and duplicity of Lord 
Liovat was the more unhappy for the cause 
which he finally adopted* because his ex- 
ample lost all the weight which a decisive 
resolution would have given it in the eyes 
4>{ those who looked upon him as a model 
of cautious wisdom. It is generally allow- 
ed in the Highlands, that had Lovat taken 
arms in the beginning of the affair, the two 
great chiefs, Sir Alexander MacDonald of 
Sleat, andMacLeod of MacLeod, would cer- 
tainly have done the same* The power of 
these three chiefs would have nearly dou- 
bled the numbers which the Chevalier col- 
lected from other quarters ; nor would it 
be too moch to assert, that with so great a 
force, the Chevalier might have ventured 
upon an instant march to England after the 
battle of Preston, and made a fair experi- 
ment of what impression he could have 
eifeeted in that country, while the full fresh- 



ntM of Tictory fthone upon bis ams. But 
I<OTat bad proposed to himself to ekerdse 
tbe influence which he possessed over these- 
island chiefs in a very different manner* 
He had formed a plan of uniting their men 
from the Island of Skye and elsewhere, 
with theMacPhersonS) under the command 
•f CIpny ; the Macintoshes, the Farquhar- 
sons, and other branches of the Clan Chat- 
tan, over whom he possessed considerable 
influence,— with these he proposed to form 
a northern army at the Pass of Corryarrack^ 
which would, as he calculated, probably have 
amounted to five or six thousand men, and 
might, at his own option, have been em- 
ployed in a decided manner, either for the 
purpose of effecting a restoration of the 
Stewarts, or for that of putting down die 
unnatural rebellion against King George, as 
might happen eventually best to suit the 
interests of Simon, Lord Lovat. 

This plan was too obviously selfish to suc- 
ceed. The two chiefs of MacLeod and Mso- 
Donald of Sleat became aware of LovaiV 
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desire to profit by their feudal power aad 
foUowiDgf and thought it as reasonable to 
secure to themselves the price of their own 
services. The ambiguous conduct and de- 
lays of Lord Lovat inclined the two chiefs 
to listen, to the more sincere and profitable 
fionnsel of Lord President Forbes, who ex- 
iiorted them by all means to keep their de- 
pendents from joining in the rebellion ; and, 
finally, persuaded them to raise their Tas* 
«als in behalf of the reigning sovereign. 
- The President was furnished with means 
of conviction more powerful than mere 
words. Government having, as already 
jBotioed, placed a hundred commissions. of 
-companies at the disposal of this active and 
intelligent judge, he was enabled still far^ 
Aer to improve his influence among the 
^Highlanders, by distributing them among 
such clans as were disposed to take arms in 
behalf of the Government. Both Sir Alex- 
ander MacDonald and MacLeod were pre- 
vailed upon to accept some of these com- 
missions ; and when Alexander MacLeod of 
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Mniravoiuide, a sincere adherent of ihm 
CheTalier, went to Skye for the purpose of 
indodng them to join the Prince, he found 
hat they had eommitted themselree to th« 
opposite parly, in a degree far more active 
than the political principles which they had 
hitherto professed gave the slightest reason 
o expeot. The other chiefs among whons 
Mmmissions were distributed, were the Lord 
Seaforth) the Earl of Sutherland, Lord 
Reay, SirRobert Monro of Poulis, the MftS* 
ter of Ross, and the Laird of Grant. The 
companies which were raised under theaa 
commissions^ were ordered to assemble at 
Inverness, and thus a northern army of 
loyalists was on foot about the end of Oo^ 
tober, in the rear of the rebels, while the in- 
creasing forces under Marshal Wade threat^ 
ened to prevent the possibility of any laJ^ 
tempt upon England. 

The defection of MaoDonald and MaOi- 
Leod rendered altogether abortive Lovat% 
plan of a northern army of Highlanders 
assembling at Corryarrack, and it might 
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kave been expeeted tbat he would have beeA 
now forced openly to adopt either one side 
OT the other. But, iogenious in overreach* 
img himself, the wily old man imagined he 
liad invented a echeme by which he could 
render Charles Edward snch assistance as 
Woidd greatly forward his enterprise, while» 
at the same time, he might himself avoid 
•U personal responsibility. 

This plan, which he finally adopted) was^ 
ihal his eldest son, the Master of Loval^ 
dkottld join the Adventurer with seven ^t 
«igkt hundred of his best-armed and most 
warlike followers, and take upon himself 
ike whole guilt of the rebellion ; while he^ 
like fii:lher, should remain at home, affecting 
a neutrality between the contending parties, 
and avoiding all visible accession to the in* 
•orxtotion. Even when he adopted the un- 
aatund scheme of saving himself from per- 
sonal danger, by making a cat's-paw of his 
eldest son, the old lord interposed so many 
donbts and delays, that the Master of Lo- 
vat) who was a noble and gallant gentleman. 
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shed tears of rage and indignation at tM 
train of dark and treacherous intrigue ia 
which he was involved, and flung into the 
fire the white cockade which his father had 
commanded him to assume, yet refused for 
a time to let him display in the field. 

When Lovat finally took the resolution 
of dispatchiikg his son, with the hest part of 
his clan, to the assistance of Charles Edr 
ward, a resolution which was not adopted 
without much hesitation and many mii^r 
vings, he feigned, with characteristic finees^ 
an apology for his march. It was pretended 
that some of the rebel clans bad driven a 
great prey of cattle from the country of 
Lovat, and that the Master was obliged to 
march with his clan for the purpose of i^ 
covering them. It was even averred, tfaatf 
advancing too near the insurgent army, tb^ 
Frasers were obliged to join them by actual 
4?ompulsion. 

It is singular to remark how the craft 
of Lovat disappointed his own expectations* 
He had doubtless desired to give real a9S]fitr 
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aiiee to the instDirrection, for he could hard- 
ly mppose that his neighbour, the Lord 
Piresidenty was imposed on by his pretext of 
netitrality; and he must have feared be- 
ing called to a severe account, if tranquil* 
lity was restored under the old government. 
And yet, notwithstanding the interest lie 
took in Charles's success, he delayed his 
eon's junction with the rebel forces so 
latOy as to deprive that Prince of the ae- 
eistance of the Frasers in his march into 
England, which was begun before the Mas- 
ter of Lovat commenced his journey south- 
ward. This delay induced the young no- 
bleman to halt at Perth, where he united 
his eorps with other reinforcements design- 
ed for the Prince's army. Thus, the indi- 
rect policy of Lord Lovat, while it led 
him to contribute aid to Charles's cause, in 
euch a manner as to ruin himself with go- 
vernment, induced him, at the same time, 
to delay and postpone his assistance, until 
the period was past when it might have 
been essentially useful. 



^0 RESOLUTION OF THE PRINCE 

The Chevalier was aware of the difficuU 
lies of hii^ situation) and, not inclining to 
remain at Edinbargh, like Mar at Pertfa^ 
while they thickened around him, was 
disposed to supply by activity his want of 
numerical force. Having, therefore, recei- 
ved all such supplies as he seemed likely to 
bring together, he informed his council 
abruptly, that he designed to march for 
Newcastle, and give battle to Marshal Wade, 
who, he was convinced, would fly before 
Jiim. This proposal seems to have been ex- 
xslusively the suggestion of the sanguine 
temper which originally dictated his enter- 
prise. His father's courtiers, who endea- 
voured to outvie each other in professing 
doctrines of unlimited obedience, had imr* 
pressed the young man with an early belief 
that his father's cause, as that of an injured 
And banished monarch, was that of Heaven 
itself, and that Heaven would not fail to 
befriend him, if he boldly asserted those 
rights with which Providence had invested 
him. He believed the opinions of his Eng^ 
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lish subjects to be the same in which he 
himself had been brought up. The man» 
net in which the populace of Edinburgh 
bad received him, and the unexpected and 
decisive victory at Preston, both confirmed 
him in his sanguine confidence of success; 
and he was strongly persuaded^ that even 
the paid soldiers of the English would he* 
sitate to lift their weapons against their 
rightful Prince. 

These sentiments, though they might 
well suit a Prince bom and educated like 
Charles Edward, were too vague and vi- 
sionary to gain the approbation of his 
council. 

To his proposal of marching into Eng- 
land, it was replied, that the Scottish army 
which he now commanded, consisting only, 
after every augmentation, of 5500 men, was 
fiir beneath the number necessary to com- 
pel the English to accept him as their sove- 
reign; that, therefore, it would be time 
enough for him to march into that coun- 
try when he should be invited by his friends 



fheref either to join tkem, or to fwirour iheir 
riaing i& arms. 2dly, It ww urged, that^ 
as Marshal Wade had assembled meat of 
the troops in England, or lately arrived 
from Flanders, at Newcastle, with a view 
to a march into Scotland, it wonid be bet* 
ter to let him advance, than to go forward 
to meet him, because, in the former eas^ . 
he must of necessity leave England unde- 
fended, and exposed to any insurrection of 
the Jacobites, or to the landing of the French 
armament, which the Marquis D'Eguilles. 
and the Prince himself seemed daily to ex- 
pect* 

The Council also observed, that it was 
the Prince's interest, as it was understood 
to be the King of France's advice and opi* 
nion, to postpone a decisive action as long as 
possible, because, in case of his sustaining a 
defeat, the French ministers would send no 
tro<^ to support him, and the loss would 
be irretrievable ; whereas the longer the in^ 
Burgents remained unbroken and in force, 
the greater would be the interest and en- 
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r^ouragemeut which thdr allies would have 

in affording tibem effioctiial as^iBtanoe. To 
these argooienta the Prince only replied) by 
again asserting, that he was confident the 
f rench aujdliary force would be landed by 
the time he could cross the Border ; and 
that he possessed a strong party in Lond<m 
and elsewhere^ who would receive him as 
ihe people of Edinburgh had done. To 
which the members of his council could only 

.answer, that they hoped it might prove so. 

. They then dispersed dfor the night. 

The next morning the debate was. re- 

, Slewed, and the Prince again proposed to 
march into England, and fight Marshal 
l¥ade. As he found the council in no more 
eomplacent humour than they had been the 
day before, he was induced for the time to be 
silent upon the main proposition in debate, 

. and limit his proposal to a march to the Bor- 

. ders, in order that the troops might be kept 
in activity, and make some progress in 
learning their duty. , This was agreed to, 
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mid Qvdcm wera ghren oal tlHit l3ia anaqr 
fibould be ready to vesMienrew attlMfanih, 
and to maick ferward at the wserd ^f c^am 
naad. 

On the ev«miig of tluil; aaiAe day, tke 
Ckevalkr, for the tldrd tiaiey laid B e fc ani 
bia offieerBy tiiea asBeaoMed in hm aiwti 
apattmeiity tbe proposal for a maetth wfmi 
Newcaade. To tbe olgeetioas wfaieh bad 
been t&rmetlf ^^feared, be replied, by my- 
hig, in a fomAre aaisaer, ^ I eee^ geado- 
men, yen axe deteraiiiied to atay in Seot- 
kmd and defend year oonatry; bnt lam not 
less reeolved to try my fiite in Eo^bad, 
thoogb I abould go dk>»e.'' 

It being at length clear tiiwl the Ptinoe's 
deterauaationivas taken, aod tliattbeyeoidd 
net aeparate themaeliree from hie prcgoet 
widboiitendangeriDg bis pereoDyaad roimag 
iIm expedilion iiratriemblyf Loid Geerge 
Mnrray and tbe other cottBcillorB tibeugbt #f 
•obtaining some middle coodusion belwiat 
thrir e^m plan of reniazBuig in Seotlaad, 
and that of the Prinee for mar cUbg ^yrectly 
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^ fight Mankat Wade. Lord Geofgt Mur- 
lay tlMarefore j^oposo^ that dnee the annjr 
■liwt noada enter England, it «konld be on 
the western, not the eastern frontier ; they 
woold tha% he oalcidated, avrnd a has^ 
collision with the EngUah anny» which it 
was ihdr obTious intarest to defer» and 
usenld) at the same time^ affin*d the EngEsh 
an opportnnify to rise, or the Frendi to land 
f heir troc^ps, if rith^ were ^sjposed to act 
upon it. If, en the ocMfttraryv Marshal Wade 
should march across the country towards 
CSariisle, in order to give them battle^ he 
wonld be compelled to do so at the eiyense 
of a fatiguing march over a mountainons 
fiOimtry, while the Highlanders would %ht 
to adTantage among hills not diHsimilar to 
their own. This plan of the westorn. march 
waa not instantly adopted, bat the Cheva- 
lisr at length came into it, rather than 
abandon his favourite scheme ol moving 
aoathward* 

CHitheSlstef October, 1745, ChaorlesEd- 
^fvard BMurched oat of Edinburgh at the head 
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of biR guards, aud of Lord Pitsligo's horse ; 
tliey reiiCozToused at Dalkeith, where they 
were joined by other corps of their army 
from the camp at Dnddingston, and differ- 
ent quarters^ Here the Adventurer's army 
was separated into two divisioiis. 

One of these consisted of the Athole Bri- 
gade, Perth's, Ogilvie's, Roy Stewart's, and 
Glenbncket's, of foot regiments ; Kilmar- 
nock's and the hussars, of horse ; with all 
the baggage and the artillery. This divisioii 
was commanded by the Duke of Perth, and 
took the western road towards Carlisle. At 
Ecdesfechan they were compelled, by the 
badness of the roads, to leave a part of 
their baggage, which, after they had march- 
ed on, was taken possession of by the peo- 
pie of Dumfries. 

' The other column of the Highland army 
consisted chiefly of the three MacDonald 
regiments. Glengarry's, Clanronald's, and 
Keppoch's, with Elcho and Pitsligo's horse ; 
this division was commanded by the Prince 
in person. On the 5th of November, after 



lialting two days at Keko^ they marched ta 
Jedburgh, thus taking a tiim towards the 
-vreet* Their original demonstration to the 
eastward, was dengned to aUirm Marshal 
Wade, and to {Mrevent his tsking any mea- 
sures for moving towards Girlisle, their real 
object of attack. On Monday the Sth, the 
Prince, marching by Hawick and Haggie* 
hangh, took post at the Tillage of Bramp- 
ton, in England, with the purpose effacing 
Wade, should he attempt to advance from 
Jfeweastle in the direction of Carlisle. 

In the meantime, the column under the 
Duke of Perth, consisting chiefly of Low- 
land regiments, horse, and artillery, ad- 
vanced more to the westward, and reached 
<]!arlisle« This town had long been the 
principal garrison df England upon the 
««(«» frontier, «aA manya Scottish army 
had, ib former days, besieged it in vain* 
The walls by which it was surrounded were . 
ai the period of Henry VIU., improved by 
additional defences in the time of Queen 
EBxabeth* The castie itself, situated upon 

g2 
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an abrupt and steep eminence, and 8ur«* 
rounded by deep ditches on the only ac-* 
cessibl^ point, was very ancient, but strong 
from its situation and the thickness of it9 
walls. Upon the whole, although Carlisle 
was in no respect qualified to stand a regular 
siege, yet it might have defied the efforts 
of an enemy who possessed no cannon of 
larger calibre than four-pounders. 

It was a considerable discouragement to 
the Highland leaders, that their men had 
deserted in great numbers. The march into 
England was by no means popular among 
the common soldiers, who attached to the 
movement some superstitious ideas of mis- 
fortune, which must necessarily attend their 
crossing the Border. When the army of 
the Prince broke up from Dalkeith, it was 
about five thousand five hundred strong, 
and they were computed to have lost by 
desertion at least one thousand men before 
the one column arrived at Brampton, and 
the other in the vicinity of Carlisle. 

The town of Carlisle showed a spirit 
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of defence. The mayor, whose name was 
Pattieson, was at the trouble to issue a pro- 
clamation to inform the citizens, that he was 
not Paterson, a Scottishman, but Pattieson, 
a troe-born native of England, determined 
to hold out the town to the li^it. The com-* 
mandant of the castle, whose name was Du* 
rand, and who had lately been sent down 
to that important situation, was equally 
vehement in his protestations of defence. 

The Duke of Perth, who commanded the 
•right column of the Prince's army, thought 
it necessary, notwithstanding these adverse 
'circumstances, to attempt the reduction of 
« this important place* He opened, therefore, 
a trench on the east side of the town, and in 
two days afterward? began to construct a 
-battery. On seeing these operations, the 
town of Carlisle, and its valiant mayor, de- 
nred to capitulate. The Duke of Perth re- 
fused to accept of their submission, unless 
the castle surrendered, but allowed them a 
reasonable time to come to their determina- 
tion* The consequence was, that both toifirn 
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and citadd surr^idered, on condition Ihut 
the priTiIeges of the commamty should b<^ 
respected, and that the garrison^ being 
chiefly militia, should be allowed to retire 
firom the town, after delivering up their 
arms and horses, and engagkig not to serve 
against the Chevalier for the space of twelve 
months* This capitulation was signed by 
the Duke of Perth and Colonel Durand» 
whose defence must have been bat a sorry 
one, since dunng the short siege there was 
only one man killed and another wounded 
in the besi^ng army. 

On the ITth of !l^ovember, the Prince 
himself made a triumphal entry into the 
town of Carlisle. The inhabitantB, who en- 
tertained no affection for bis cause, reeei- 
ved him coldly;- yet they could not help 
expressing a sense of the gentieness with 
wiuoh they had been treated by the Duke 
of Perth, whose conduct towards them had 
been generoua and fiberaL Their exin^^s^ 
sionfl of gratitode, and tiiose of favour which 
thePiiBoe thought Idmself oUiged to bestow 
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upon the Dake, were prodac^ Ve of great 
iDJiiry to the cause^ by fostering the jealouey 
which snbeisted between Lord Greorge Mar- 
ray and his Grace. We have already noti- 
ced that this discord had its origin as early 
as the time when the Duke and Lord George 
first joined the Prince at Perth, and that the 
Secretary Murray had sought to gratify hie 
own ambition by encouraging the preten- 
sions of the Duke of Perth, (whom he found 
an easy practicable person, very willing to 
adopt his suggestions,) in preference to those 
of Lord George Murray, who, though an 
officer of much higher military talents, waa 
haughty, blunt, and not unwilling to com- 
bat the opinions of the Prince himself, far 
more those of his favourite secretary. 
^ There being thus a sort of jealousy betwixt 
these eminent persons, Lord Greorge con- 
sidered the preference given to the Duke of 
Perth, to command the proceedings of the 
si^e of Carlisle, as an encroachment upon 
his own pretensions; he regarded also, or 
seemed to r^ard, the Duke's religion, being 
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a CaiboUo, as a diaqualifieatioiat to h» hM^ 
ing such aa ogt^mble ebaraeter in the ex^ 
pedition. Under die infiaenee of these feel* 
i]]g% be wrote a letter te the Prince^ da-*- 
ring the time of the ftiege^ in which he ob^. 
eerved he was sorrj to. see that he did Boti 
possess his Royal Highaess's confidenee^ 
lOid that, although.^ lieutenant-GensaraU 
others were employed in prefereaee to him ;^ 
for these reaaons, he pweeived he was 
likely to be of more service as a Yolanteer. 
than as a general officer; so that he begged 
bis Royal Highnesses acceptance of the re* 
aignation of his eommisAon in the latter ea* 
pacity* The Chevalier intimated to him^ 
accordingly, that his resignation was ac- 
cepted. 

But, however acceptable the preference 
given to the Doke of Perth over Lmrd 
George Murray might be to Secretary Mnr^ 
ray, and to the immediate personal favour- 
ites of the Frinee^ the Dake's princifdles and 
tenets being m<Hre acceptable to them than 



nmk, there wag a general feeSiigt>faiixietf 
and appreiieiinoii spread threugb the \nAk 
<ff the armjy who had a nneh higher epi« 
tton 01 ihe nuKtary cspaeity c» Liord Oeerge 
than irfthat of the Duke^ Aoagh partial te 
Ae extreme good-nature, personal valour^ 
and gentlemanfike conduct of the latter. 
The prineipal persona, therefore, in the ar* 
my, ehieft, oommandera of corps, and men 
who lieldsSnilar mtuatioBS of importance, 
united xn a pelifaon, iirhich was delivered 
to Ae Prince st Garfisle, praying that he 
would be pleased to discharge all Roman 
CatlioBcs irom lis coimcSs. This request 
was grounded upon an allegation which had 
appeared in the puhGc newspapers, stating 
Ant the Prince was altogether gmded hy 
Ae adrice of Roman Catholics, and com- 
parii^ l%r Thomas 'l%eridan to his grand* 
'fisAer James Ae Second's Father^confess* 
or, Ae Jesuit Potre. In allnsion to the 
surrender of Gariisle, Ae petition express<- 
ed an jJTected alarm upon* Ae suliject ef 
Vkpiste assuming the discussion and 
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tton of articles of capitulation^ ia which the 
Church of England was intimately con-, 
cerned* To mark the application of th^ 
whole^ the Prince was entreated to request 
liord George Murray might resume his 
command. To this last article of the peti-o 
tion, the Prince returned a favourable an- 
swer ; to the rest he waved making any re^ 
ply. Thus, the intrigue was for a period put 
a stop to, which, joined. to his own rough 
and uncourtly style of remonstrance, had 
nearly deprived the insurgents of the inva- 
luahle services of Lord George Murray, who 
was undoubtedly the most able officer of 
their party* t 

The Prince might not have found it easy 
to extricate himself from this difficulty, had 
the Duke of Perth remained tenacious of 
the advantage which he had gained. He 
could not, indeed, be supposed to admit 
the principle of a petition, which was founds 
ed on the idea that the religion which he 
professed was a bar to his holding high rank 
in the Prince's service^ and accordiAgly re* 
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pcU^d with spirit the ol^eotioiis to Us pre* 
eedence on tUb ground. Bat when it wa» 
pointed out to him that Charles could not 
at that moment adhere to hie reeolution in 
hie favour, without loeing^ to the great die- 
adnmtage of his affairs, the benefit of Lord 
George Murray's services, he at once pro- 
fessed his willingness to serve in any ca- 
painty, and submit to any thing, by which 
the interest of Gharles and the expedition 
might be most readily promoted. 

While the Prince lay at Carlisle, he re- 
ceived intdligence, which showed that his 
successes in Scotland had been but moment- 
ary, and of a kind which had not made 
any serious impression upon the minds o^ 
the people* The populace of the towns of 
Perth and Dundee had already intimated 
their dislike of the Stewart cause, and their 
adherence to the House of Hanover. Upon 
the birth-day of King George, the popu* 
lace in both places assembled to celebrate 
the festival with the customary demonstra- 
tifims of joy, notwithstanding their Jacobite 
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emammdmotlSf wsi the wtm vaagMlrai^ 
ivUck liad ban noaumM. ia twtfi tommm 
hf the jiMmSliag pHty* ^ I^Bral, dw 

sK>li indi «M^ up Mr <NifiHMt«fGlttik, 
wttli Ids Irioids, in Une eoiuusl-h»we, aad 
gbots «d4 Unrs Jiad been •exohangedl bo* 
twixt tibe pftTties. At Duadee, Fothmag- 
Jbam, tbe Jaodlnle go^enioi^ had been d tinwa 
iiipeai tbe town, and althoagb both ho «ad 
Gadk had beea aUe to reaaaert their autho- 
rity on the soGoee^sg day, yet Ae tempo- 
rally «aeee88 ef the oitiaeBa of both pboes, 
fliiowed that the popolar opifldon was not 
OH the side of Prinoo Chasles. 

A more masked expreaaioa of pubKe fael- 
iag was now exhibited in the inetPOpoliB. 
The foree whieh bad restrained tbe gonerai 
sentiment ia Bdiabai^ was removed by Ike 
march of the Highland army towards Bn|«» 
hmd. The troops from llie Castle had resu- 
med possession of the deserted oily. The 
Lord Jnstioe-dlerk, Ihe Lords of Smsiioa, 
the Sheiift of Iho throe oounties of LothisB, 
"vnfdi many^diar ^Wlaig gwadmnen wIk^ had 
left the town on the approach of the uMi»f 
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had re^«n|«rcd EdisbmKk in a Und ^f ae- 
kvut ptnoeMioi^ and liad gma order* W 
yinMCHle the levy of one thoHiand nea, 
liMniieHy voted to gofiraaiaiiU Qaaeral 
Handyaide abo had auiehiid late the cai^ital 
as the 14th ^ NertQihery Wi4h Priee*« aad 
ligmiar's r90UBeBt% whieh had come from 
Navcastle ; also the two K^jaaeati dF dn^* 
gaoasy who had hdutved so iodUiereatly al 
Fv^stoa. The tMw o£ Ghtfgow, SdrliBi;^ 
Pmaley, and Daaofrieey were also eiabadyiag 
their militia ; and Colonel Joha Campbdl^ 
ihea heir of the Azgyle family, had arriyed 
at Inverary, eaA wiB» raiaiog the feudal ia« 
tereet of that powwfnl boaee, as well as the 
militia of the comily of Argyle. 

All these wera symptoms that showed by 
how frail a tenate the Chevalier held his 
iaAnenea in Seotkndy and that it was aet, 
i» the Lawlanda at leasts likdly to surviTo 
leag the abeeaca ^t the HigUaad army* 

Heilher ware the Highlanda in a sels 
Mtmlkiii, so far as tho Princes iatesast 
ame asaeemad. Lord Loadon waa at la- 
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Terness, with the MacLeods and MaeDo* 
nalds of Skye, and overawe^ the Jacobites 
to the north of Inverness, as well as those 
of Nairn and Moray* It is true, Lord 
Lewis Gordon, who commanded in Banff 
and Aberdeenshire, had raised three batta^ 
lions for the Prince, commanded by Moir 
of Stonywood, Gordon of Abachie, and 
Flurquharson of Monaltry. The rest of 
Charles's reinforcements lay at Perth ; they 
4;onsisted of the Frasers, as already men- 
tioned, MacGilliyray of Drnmnaglas, who 
commanded the Macintoshes; the Far* 
qnharsons, the Earl of Cromarty, the Mas-- 
ter of LoTat, with several detachments of 
MacDonalds of various tribes, and one hun- 
dred and fifty of the Stewarts of Appin* A 
large body of MacGri^ors lay at Donne^ 
under the command of MacGregor of Glen- 
gyle, and kept the country in great awe» 
All these troops made a considerable force ; 
those-at^P^rth, in particular, together with 
Glengyle's people, amounted to- between 
three and four thousand men, as good as 
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mmy the Pf ineeliad in his army, and Colond 
MMLaueUui was dispatched to order them 
immediately to march and jcnn thmr coim*> 
Siymeu in Eiiglaiid. 

In those circamstancesy several of the 
Prince's followers were much surprised^ 
when, in a council at Carlisle, the sanguine 
ycmngAdTentorerproposed that they shoaldy 
withent delay, pursue their march to Loa- 
4oii, as if the kingdom of England had been 
-wdioUy defenceless. It was objected, that 
the Scottish gentlemen had consented to the 
itt^amn of England, in the hope of being 
Joined by the English friends of the Prince, 
er in eocpectation of a descent from France ; 
without one ot other of these events, they 
kad never, it was stated, undertaken to effect 
ihe rcatomtion of the Stewart &mily. To 
this the Prince answered, that he was con- 
fident in expeetiii^ the junction of a strong 
party in Lancashire, if the Scots would 
eonsent to mardi forward* D'Eguilles ve- 
Immently affirmed hie immediate ezpecta- 
4ioii of a French landing; iand Mr Murray, 
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who was treasurer as well as seeretary^ 
sared them that it was impossiUe to stay 
longer at Carlisle for want of money* All 
these were urgent reasons for marching 
southward. 

, Whether the Prince had any stronger 
,reasons than he avowed for believing in the 
actual probability of a Jacobite rising wludi 
he averred, will probably never be exactly 
knovm. It is certain that many families of 
distinction were understood to be engaged 
to join the Prince in 1740, provided he ap- 
;peared at the head of a French force, and 
with a certain quantity of money and arms ; 
but the same difficulties occurred in Eng- 
land, which he had encountered oa his first 
landing in Scotland* The persons who had 
<;ome under an agreement to join, undar 
certain conditions, in a perilous enterprise, 
<;onsidered themselves as under no obla- 
tion to do so, when these conditions were not 
complied with. .It is probable, nevertheless, 
that many of those zealous and fanatkal 
partisans, which belong to every undierta- 
king of the kind, and are usually as despe- 
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riie in tbeir plans as in their fortonet, 
mighty since his entering England, have 
•opened a eommnnication with the Prince, 
and excited his own sangaine temper by 
their representations. Bat, at the same 
^me, it is pretty clear that the Prince had 
no information of such credit as to be laid 
before his council ; at least, if it were so, it 
was never seen by them; nor were there 

• any indications of a formed plan of insurrec- 
>tion in his favour, although there seemed a 
'Str<mg disposition on the part of the gentry 
' to embrace his interest in Lancashire, Che- 
shire, and Wales. As for Lord Greorge Mur- 
ray, and the councillors who differed in 0[Hr 

. laon from Charles, they assented to the ad- 
' vance into England, merely lest it might 
be said that, by their restiveness, the Prince 
had lost the chance of forming an union 
with his English friends, or profiting by a 
descent from France. 

The army was now reduced to about four 

• thousand four hundred men, out of which 
a garrison of two or three hundred wwe to 
be left in Carlisle ; with the remainder it 
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WM now r«Mrik«d to iMrck to London hy 
tho Laneasldre road, altbovgfc, ifielndiag'tlio 
miiitia «ni newly-raked r^ments^ than 
were apwards of fix tbopafland men nmdar 
amM upon the side of the gOTemment, who 
lay directly in their road. It wonld^ thecv- 
fope, seeni; that the better conrve would 
have been to h«re waited at Caiiirie nnlBDL 
the reinforceniente Imd arrired from Perth; 
but this proposal was made and orerrcded. 
On the 2l8t of KoTember^ the Prinee mareb- 
ed from Carlisle^ and^arrived that n^ht at 
-Penrith^ Lord George Mnrray commandiDg 
^iB army ae general wadet him. He baited 
a day at Penrith, with the pnrpoee of fight- 
mg Field-Marahal Wade, who had made ar 
demenetration towikrda Hexham, to'raiie 
the ei^e of Carlisle ; bnt who bad marehed 
barir, on acconnt, as was alleged, of a heavy 
saoW'Storm.. Wade was now an old man, 
and his military movemMta partook of the 
downesa and irresolntien to be expected 
from advaneed agei 1%e Prineey neg^eet- 
ingthe old Maishal, pniiied sentkward^ m^ 
mmed hai adventnrona mareh, and advan- 
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eed through Lancaster to Preston, where 
the whole army arrived on the 26th. They 
marched in two divisions, of which .die 
firsts commanded by Lord Geoi^ Murray, 
«miiprehended what were called the Low- 
land: regiments, that is to say, the whole 
army except the clans ; although the greater 
part so called Lowland, were Highlanders 
by language, and all of them by dress, the 
Highland garb being the uniform of all the 
infantry of the Jacobite army. The Prince 
himself, at the head of the clans properly so 
called, each of which formed a regiment, led 
the way on foot, with his target on his shoul- 
der, sharing the fatigues of his hardy follow- 
ers* The little army was compelled, for oon- 
venience of quarters, to move, as we have 
said, in two divisions, which generally kept 
half a day's march separate from each^othen 
* * These adventurous movements, from the 
very audacity of their character, — for who 
could have supposed them to be hazarded 
on vague expectations?—- struck a terror into 
the English nation, at which those who 
witnessed and shared it were afterwards 
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sttTfrised dnd tsliAiiiei. It was condaied 
that aift enterprise m desparste wo«M not 
kave been andesialEeii without B&mm pes* 
▼Ktr aesuraitees of intertial mnirtim^ and 
erverf one cxpoeteAseiDedreadiial and w idt * 
fy-^epre«k compira^ to explode^ In tfao 
meantiine, the people remuned wonders 
fiiUy pamre. <^ Lon^%'' says a comtaoM* 
porarjr, wridi^ on the spur of tbemmnevt* 
^lies open aa aprize to the first comers, whe^ 
iher Scotch or Datch ;" and a letter from 
the poet Gray to Horace Walpole, pamta an 
hsdifFerence yet BM^re waomavm to the pnh* 
tic caime than the general panie: <^The 
eoHmbn people in town at least know how 
to be afraid r bnt we are snch nneeniinon 
people here" (atCamhri^e) ^^astahayene 
more sense of danger than if the hatde had 
been fonght w^here and when the faattb of 
Cannsr was. I heard three senstUe, mid- 
dli»4qfsd mei^ when the Seotdb were said 
,to he at Stantfecd, and actually were at 
Derby, talkinipof hmng a chaise to go to 
Oazt^ (a plase in the high-road) tD sii 
the Prslandet and BSgUandsre as they 
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under which the poUk IdhiiMMii dwinf 
iim cnmh mimhm Sumui m m Utttut from 

iMdFnmO^ut* ^irikadaat,"tty«the 
vritar, *^ lined kng «QOi^ ia Eni^d te 
kMv tb« nstucallnmrf «f lilt paopk^ p«»» 
tki^Kly of tbe batter «er«, Ishedldt fiMoi 
tifteir MbftTifMir of lale^ base had a verj 
fftiBe opiaian of dam ; ftr the least M»ip of 
good Jiewt exalte thoM dMStabsosdly, aad 
the smallest reverse of fortune. dcpresMS 
thun aiMBfilv*" 

In &et, dbe alarm was not g pst m diess; 
not that the nnmher ef the Qievalier'fl in« 
dnddnal foUownra orn^t to hai« been an 
object of sedMinsy at least of permanent 
alarmy tonognsatakuagdmn; bat b ecan ae^ 
in many oomiliesb a gnat pDoiNirtiaii of the 
knded interest ware Jacokatsealiy disposed, 
dtbangh, vnHh tkm pimdenee wiiioh diatti^ 
fiiiaha4 the ^fftmke party la ] 686, they d»- 
dBnad jaunag the iayader% nntil it sheuid 
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appear whether they coald maintaia their 
ground without them. . 

In the meantime, the unfortunate Prince 
marched on in full confidence in his stars, 
his fortunes, and his strength, like a daring, 
sambler, encouraged by a run of luck which 
was hitherto extraordinary ; but his Eng^. 
lish fiends remained as much palsied as 
his enemies, nor did any thing appear to 
announce that general declaration in his £a->: 
vour which he had asserted with so much 
confidence* 

On arriving at Preston, in Lancashire^ 
Lord George Murray had to combat the su- 
perstition of the soldiers whom he command- 
ed. The defeat of the Duke of Hamilton^ 
in the great Civil War, with the subsequent 
misfortune of Brigadier Maclniorii in ni5y 
had given rise to a belief, (hat Preston waa 
to a Scottish army the fatal point, beyond 
which they were not to pass^ To counteract 
this superstition. Lord George led a part of 
his troops across the Ribble-bridge, a mile 
beyond Preston, at which town the Cheva* 
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McT a iiI ft» J hk Ae evcaiiig. The «p€il wlnek 
artMtM dM |HPug!ii5Wi ctf Im Scottish tnn 
this mippoMd te he broken, bxA tlie ro«d 
ti» L c a d oa *w«s comdered «s laid open be- 
vMpe «beni* 

Tke peeple cf Preston reeeifed CSmiles 
Bdwud with several cheers, which were 
tkn first he had heard since enterhig Bng- 
iMd; Irat en officers bring appointed te 
beat sip for recraits, no one would enlist. 
When tUs was stated to the Prince, he con* 
tinned, in reply, to assure his followers Widi 
unabisted confidence, that he would be join- 
ed bydll his English friends when Ihey ad- 
irauaeed as far as Manchester ; and Monsieur 
IVEguilles, with similar confidence, offered 
to lay eensiderable wi^rs, that fhe French 
^kher had already landed, or would land 
wttibin ft week, llius, themurmurers were 
onee more reduced to rilence. 

Daring this long and .fatiguing nuirch, 
Charles, as we have already said, shared 
with idacrity the fktigiws of his solffiers. 
He nsoatty wore a H^Uand ^ress, and 
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I 

marched ott foot at the head of one of the* 
colamnsy inmsting that the infirm and aged. 
Lord Pitsligo should occupy his carriage^ 
He never took dinner, but, making a hearty- 
meal at sapper, threw himself upon hi8^ 
bed about eleven o'clock, without undress- 
ing, and rose by four the n^xt mornings 
and, as he had a very strong constitution^ 
supported this severe labour day after day*. 
In all the towns where the Highland army 
passed, they levied the public revenue with 
great accuracy; and where any subscrip-^ 
tions had been levied in behalf of Govern-^ 
ment, as was. the case in most considerable, 
places, they exacted an equivalent sum from*^ 
each subscriber. 

On the march between Preston and Wi- 
gan, the road was thronged with people anxi- 
ous to see the army pass by, who express- 
ed their good wishes for the Prince's suc-> 
cess ; but when arms were offered to them, 
and they were invited to enrol themselves 
in his service, they unanimously declinedy^ 
saying in excuse, they did not understand 
fighting. On the 29th, when the Priwe 
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arrived at Maachester, tbere was a. still 
istroDger appearance of favour to his cause ; 
bfm&reSf acclamations, the display of white 
tHMskades, solemnized his arrival, and a con- 
siderable number of persons came to Idss 
his hand, and to offer their servicQjs. About 
two hundred men of the populace were here 
enlisted} and being 'embodied with the few 
iivho had before joined his standard, com- 
posed what was termed the Manchester 
Segiment. The officers were in general 
respectable men, enthusiasts in the Jacobite 
H^ause; and Mr Townley, a gentleman of 
good family, and considerable literary ac- 
complishments, was named Colonel of the 
regiment. But the common soldiers were 
the Tery lowest of the populace. AH this 
success was of a character very inferior to 
that which the Prince had promised, and 
which his followers expected; yet it was 
welcome, and was regarded as the com- 
mencement of a rising in their favour, so 
that even Lord Geoi^e Murray, when con- 
sulted by a friend, whether they should not 
now renounce an expedition which pro» 
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wimbd so ill,. g^¥e ijk. as Im ttpiBion, iha^ 
Wfore doing so, they should advaass as fn 
as Besby, ondertakiiig tha^. if they wwa 
9iat joined by tiie.EagKsk Jaeobites sa oosk 
siderable numbera at thai fim^ ba wo«M 
than propose a retreat. 

The HigM^uid army advanced aiseecdiiig* 
ly to Derby ; .but in. their rend Hmtoo^ MiMr 
clesfieldy Leek^ Congleton, and other |laee% 
vere recared witb signs of greater aaseS'* 
sion to their cause than they had yet expor 
rienced, so that all hopes fiouaded or tiio 
encouragement they had recntved from the 
junction of the. Manchester Beg^ment, were 
^te obscured and forgotten. % 

Now^ also), they hepai to receive netiM of 
the enemy.. Colonel Ker of GriadoB: ABadj 
surprised a party of English dragoom^ simI 
made prisoner <me Weir^. a prmcipat spgp #£ 
the Duke of Cttmberland, whom tbe Hi^ 
land officers were desirous of sending t«pin^ 
stanl execution. Lord George Mxaemsf sa^ 
Tedbim from tbogallows,^ and tbn»obtBiiiad 
soma ¥aluabla inlbvmatioii. cuneesBing tbo 
numbers and pootioa of ihe enamy* Aaanp 
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racy in these particulars was of the last 
consequence, for haying arrived at Derby, 
Charles might be said to be at the very 
crisis of his fate* He was within ninety 
miles of London, and, at the same time, less 
than a day's march of an army of ten thou- 
sand men and upwards, which had been 
originally assembled under General Ligo* 
nier, and was now commanded by his 
Soyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
who had his head-quarters at Litchfield, 
somewhat farther from the metropolis than 
those of Charles Edward. On the other 
hand, another English army, equal in num- 
bers to thttr own, was moving up along 
the west nide of Yorkshire, being about 
this time near Ferrybridge, two or three 
marches in the rear of the Scottish invaders, 
who were thus in danger of being placed 
between two fbres* 

. Besides these two armies, George the Se- 
cond Was himself preparing to take the field 
at ihe head of his own Gkiards. For this 
purpose thdy were marched out of London, 
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ittul encaaiptd upon Smrhley Cmii 
Svmxal vepmmi^ who^ had semMk a l w wai 
woro destined to coaqpose tins tinrd. heid^ 
sad- forn tha. dAfano^ of tlM^ capita^ sluwld 
itoi servioes^ be req^edi* 

The Prince; sko wed no- ahBtaneni eff the 
lug^ cDa£dflniie.wh£Qh he faadhitiMKtoieiK* 
teetained of suceefiHu ft. seenw to hsv« heeni 
his idea to«pneh forward at the head;of has 
eetiratceiopS) and^.elniing'thff JLiiiKeof^in^ 
herhmd) ( which^. from thiur mutual positioBL 
With reaifrndU to- haitdony he wouldi no^ faarvse 
fiMind diffioid);, bfiiii§^ tiie nearertta therea'* 
pilaL l^ nearly a day's march)) to pnaBS £a»* 
wwd n{Mm tho metropoliS|. and? dispute Ae 
fvetimsiiuis. o£ the inigning meiwndi h^ 
neadi its yeoy walls* Ha conlinnad to eea^ 
tertaio. the belief that Geoi^ tks SeewdL 
WBfta' detested. nsarpeiv in^wbose bwwtr na 
•ne would willingly draw his swesd ; thalt 
the* people ofEnghmd, aa.waa the^sdnty^ 
still nonisshfid tibat aUe|^afeiee &n tibe nee 
ef thcnr native^ prineis^ wAich tii^ mnom 
bonnd tD hold swsed;^ and. tfiat^ if. he.<did^ 
but persevere in his (faring attempt, Hea*^ 
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ymk HaM wmild fight m his eame. BB» 
jKMom^ thenrfm^ when at taUe, at Diei^ 
1^, leBB entiitfy abent the ma&iier m whieh 
1h» rihcmld enter Londim^ whether oivfeot^er 
henebftck, or whether in Lowiafid er H%k- 
kufed garb; without hinting at the posstti^ 
ty of his having ti> retreat wiAont mahn^ 
the final experiment en tihe fiath and fbr^ 
titnde el the English. Be remained- at 
DoHby for neaitf two d^js to refresh his 
'fiirees* 

On the morning of tibe 5th of Deeember^ 
Iliovd George Mnrray, with lA the eem- 
mandeiB of batCidions and sqnadrons, wiAf- 
ed on tiie Prinoe, and informed hkny that 
it was the opinion <rf aU present, lAnt tbe 
Scots had now done e^Fory tUbg-thal eonid 
bo expeoted of Khem*' They* had marohed 
hirto the heart <^It^^and, thioogh thoeoon- 
tias represented aa most ftvvonxaMe to the 
eansey and had not been jmned^ eateept by a 
"rary insigmfieant mmfaer* They bad been 
annred; also of » desesHt from Fntnos^ to 
net in eonjonetion with Aem; but of thi» 
Oierv had^ not bew *e slif^itest afgeai^ 
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,a&ce; nevertheless, Lord Geoi^e stated, 
that if the Prince could produce a letter 
from any Eoglish person of distinction,. con* 
, taining an invitation to the Scottish army 
either ^to march to London or elsewhere, 
they were ready to obey. If, however, no 
-one was disposed to intermeddle with their 
affidrs,.he stated they must be under the 
necessity of caring for themselves, in which 
point of view their situation must be consi- 
dered as critical. The army of the Duke 
of Cumberland, ten thousand strong, lay 
within a day's march in front;, or nearly 
40 ; that of Marshal Wade was only two or 
three marches in their rear. Supposing 
that, nevertheless, they could give both ar- 
asiies the slip, a battle under the walls of 
X^ondon with George the Second's army 
was inevitable* He urged, that with whom.* 
soever they fought, they could not reckon 
«ven upon victory, without such a loss aa 
would make it impossible to gather in the 
ifruits which ought to fojiow it; and that, 
four or five thousand men were an vm^ in^ 
adequate even to taking possession of the 
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t^Ef #£ LondMi, idttiMi^ uadefcoidwl by r^ 
giilar trcNqps, unkra Aft popolatfe y/nsm 
gtroagly ia hasfitvonr^ of whieli good im^ 
pQsition some frieai worid ocrtainl^ hftiw 
infiocmed ih«B». if aaij Bneb kad eadJEtedL 

Locd Gtorgfl^Mmagr^to then cawea iw 
xgbrei^ added a ]|^aft Cor m SeotlBah eaa«« 
faigB) wliaA he Ae«i^t light be: p e crtw i^ 
ted t»adiraiitagB. laietrealaagtothatcoiia* 
tojr the Pmce had ihaad^BBtage of retitiaig 
afon. hift reiitferaenieBtf^ which inehMM 
ike bodj of Ifigjyaadeea l^iiig at Perth^ 
aa weU as a detaduient el Frmch troope 
whieh had been Iwrfed at MairtroBe: undor 
Lead JMui Ikamiand. He, thereferey 8e<* 
foeatedy^ia thft nuneof tiie peraona pseaenty 
that tibe; dioidd go baek aad jein Aeir 
ftrienda iu Seotiandr and Uv» or £e with 



Afiar Lord Gfoorga had apolani^ mmj0i 
the oomeil esfrekwdaitmlar opkabiia* The 
Sttka 4rf Perth, and Sir John Oerdma ealjr 
p efo eed penatKatinp inta^ Wake^ tai geva 
thai; people an ^qppaatanitjr to jebi^ Ta^^na 
waa cnfMaed. tha^neeeas^ ef figblfaig* wilb 
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the Dake of Camberland^ mih unequal 
Bumbers, and perhaps with Marshal Wade 
also, who was likely to strain every nenre 
to come up in their rear* 

Charles Edward heard these arguments 
with the utmost impatience, expressed -bis 
determination to advance to London, ha- 
ving gained a day's march on the Duke of 
Cumberland, and plainly stigmatized as 
traitors all who should adhere to any other^ 
resolution. He broke up the council, and 
used much argument with the members ia 
private to alter their way of thinking. The 
Irish officers alone seemed convinced by his 
reasoning, for they were little accustomed 
to dispute his opinions ; and besides, if made 
prisoners, they could only be subjected to 
a few months' imprisonment, as most of 
them had regular commissions in the French 
iitervice. But at length the Chevalier, know* 
ing that little weight would be given to their 
sanction, and finding that his own absolute 
commands were in danger of bcdng disob^* 
ed, was compelled to submit to the advice, 
or remonstrance, of the Scottish leaders* 
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On the 5tfa, therefore, in the evening, the 
council of war was again convoked, and the 
Chevalier told them, with sullen resignation, 
that he consented to return to Scotland, but 
at the same time informed them, that in fu- 
ture he should call no more councils, since 
he was«accountable to nobody for his actions,- 
excepting to Heaven and to his Father, and 
would, therefore, no longer either ask or 
accept their advice. 

Thus terminated the celebrated march to 
Derby, and with it every chance, however 
remote, of the Chevalier's success in his ro- 
mantic expedition. Whether he ought ever 
to have entered England, at least without 
collecting all the forces which he could com- 
mand, is a very disputable point; but it 
was clear, that whatever influence he might: 
for a time possess^ arose from the boldness^ 
of his advance* The charm, however, was- 
broken the moment he showed^ by a move- 
ment in retreat, that he had undertaken wx* 
enterprise too difficult for him to achieve. 
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CHAP. IH^ 

Jeetian qftke Prmce^'^mrmfk Ap ^ Jhi$ ^ 

Cmibe T la ^ ^ St djfkm ihe Suth 

. cess of the Highlanders Qbates the Speed jrf 

their English Pursuef»^Iieinforcements i^ 

with the Jacobite Garrison in Carlisle the 

SighJand Army re-enter Scotland, and the 
English are wholly relieved from the Alarm 
which the Prince's March to Derby had occa- 
sioned* 

Upon the eth of DecentW, th« IfigUaad 
ariay bogaa il» rarest iioiilmttrd. Amthej 
jamehibi in tlio grey of the momiiig, tlw 
men did not «t £rtt peieetve in what direo^ 
tkm tbef were numog; b«t eo soon » the 
dey-4ight gmTt them the ■Mane of pereeivito^ 
that they were in retreat^ a& escpMiaiim of 
4«ep regret and lamentation was heard 
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amobg the ranks ; with such confidence 
had these, brave men looked forward to a 
successful issue, even in the precarious si- 
tuation in which they were placed. 

It was also observed, that from the time 
the retreat commenced, the Highlanders 
became more reckless in their conduct. 
.They had behaved with exemplary disci** 
pline while there remained any possibility 
ofconciliating the inhabitants. The English 
might then stare with wonder on men speak- 
ing an unknown language, wearing a wild 
and unwonted dress, and bearing much of 
the external appearance of barbarians, but 
their behaviour was that of an orderly and 
civilised people. Now, when irritated by 
disappointment, they did not scruple to 
:Commit plunder in the towns and villages 
through which they passed ; and several acts 
ef violence induced the country-people not 
<mly to fear them as outlandish strangers, 
but to hate them as robbers* In the ad« 
vance, they showed the sentiments of brave 
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neD) come, in their opinion, to liberate 
their fellow- citizens ; — in the retreat, they 
were caterans retarning from a creagh. 
They evinced no ferocity, however, and 
their rapine was combined with singular 
simplicity. Iron being a scarce commodity 
in their own country, some of them were 
observed, as they left Derby, to load thern^ 
selves with bars of it, which they proposed 
to carry down to Scotland with them ! 

The behaviour of the Prince also tended 
to dishearten the soldiers. He seemed to 
behave himself on the retreat as if he were 
no longer commander of the army. Instead 
of taking the vanguard on foot, at the head 
of his people, with his target at his back, 
as had been his custom during the advance^ 
he now lingered behind his^men, so as to 
retard them, and then rode forward and 
regained his place in the column ; he show*^ 
ed, in short, obvious marks of being deject^ 
ed and out of humour. 

The few English insurgents by whom the 
Prince had been joined, were 4ivided in 
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opinion whether they should follow this 
trograde movement, which coincided so ill 
with their more sanguine hopes, or remain 
behindi and desert the cause. Morgan, one 
of these English volunteers, came up to 
Vaughan, a gentleman of the same country, 
and observed, in a tone of surprise, that the 
army were going to Scotland ; *' Be it so," 
answered Vaughan, ^* I am determined to go 
with them wherever their course lies."— 
Morgan replied, with an oath, it was better 
to be hanged in England than starved in 
Scotland. He had the misfortune to be 
)ianged accordingly, while Vaughan esca- 
ped, and died an officer in the Spanish ser- 
vice. 

The people of the country, who had 
shown them little good- will upon their ad- 
vance, appeared more actively malevolent 
when they beheld the Scots in retreat, and 
also in the act of pillaging the places they 
passed through* . At a village near Stock- 
port, the inhabitants fired upon the patrols 
of the Highland's, who» in retaliation, set 
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fire to the place. 'Most of the country-people 
were in arms, and all stragglers were killed 
or made prisoners. The sick men also, of 
the Jacobite army, who were necessarily 
left behind the march, were killed or treat« 
ed with violence. On the 9th of December 
the army approached Manchester; but in 
that city, which had lately appeared so 
friendly, they now encountered opposition. 
A violent mob was in possession of the town, 
and opposed the quarter-masters of the Che» 
valier/s army. Two battalions and two squa* 
drons were detached to support the quarter- 
masters, by whom the mob was dispersed. 
L.2500 was demanded from the town, iu 
consequence of this riot. On leaving the 
place, the mob even pursued, and fired upon 
the rear of the Chevalier's army, although 
they uniformly retreated so soon as the 
rear-guard faced about. The temper of the 
people, however, served to show how litde 
reliance could at any time have been placed 
upon their attachment. 
The Duke of Cumberlandi who, as Ial« 
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ready fudd^ was lying at Litchfield, whik 
Prince Charles was at Derby, did not leara 
for two days that the Highlanders had left 
Perby for Ashborn on the 6th; and did 
not commence any pursoit until the Sthf 
when the Doke marched northward with 
all his cavalry, and a number of iu&nt* 
tj mounted upon horses furnished by the 
Jittghbouring gentry. The troops adyan- 
aed with the utmost spirit. The retreat of 
4he Scottish army, whose adranoe had been 
x^^garded with a vague apprehension of ter* 
roTy was naturally considered as an avow- 
al of their inability to execute their pur* 
pose ; and it was concluded by the regular 
soldiery, that they were pressing upon the 
Sii^t of a disappcnnted and djsheartened 
hody of adventurers, who had £Bdkd an an 
attempt to execute a desperate olgect. The 
fnglish troops also felt in spirits, as being 
<nid«r the command of a Prince of Uie bloodf 
of undoubted experience and courage, who 
liad arrived in Britain in time to assert the 
.eattse of his father, and to fix upon his head 
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the crown which had been so boldly struck 
at. They anticipated Itttle opposition frmn 
an enemy in fall retreat^ and whoniy it 
might be supposed, a brisk attack would 
throw into utter disorder; their cavalry^ 
therefore, pressed forward, in spirits^ and 
by forced marches. 

On their part, the Highlanders retreated 
with speed and regularity, and with una- 
bated courage. Lord George Murray, -to 
vindicate the sincerity of his attachment to 
the cause which he had embraced, under- 
took the chaise of the rear-guard, the post 
of danger and of honour. This frequently 
detained him a considerable time beyond 
the march of the main body, more especial- 
ly for the purpose of bringing up the bag- 
gage and artillery of the army, which, from 
the bad weather and bad state of the roads^ 
was perpetually breaking down, and detain- 
ed the rear-guard considerably upon the 
tnarch. 

Towards the evening of the 17th of De- 
cember, the Prince, with the main body of 
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his army) had entered the town of Penrith^ 
in the county of Camberla&d«Lord George 
Murray had, in the meanwhile, been delayed 
no much by Tarious accidents, that he was 
forced to pass the night six miles in the rear 
of the main body, at the town of Sbap. 
The Glengarry rc^ment of Highlanders 
were at that time in charge of the rear- 
guard ; and at Shap, Lord George found 
Colonel Roy Stewart, with another small re* 
giment of two hundred men. In the mean* 
time, the Chevalier had determined to halt 
at Penrith until he was joined by his rear<*> 
guard. 

« Next day, being the 18th of December^ 
Lord George Murray marched with both 
the corps which we have mentioned. The 
march was begun, as usual, before day* 
break ; but when it became broad daylight^ 
lie discovered the village of Clifton, which 
is within three or four miles south of Pen- 
rith, and the heights beyond it, crowned 
with several parties of cavalry, drawn up 
betwixt him apd the village. The Highland* 
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erSy you must be remindedy liad, ia for- 
mer times, an aversion to encounter the 
Lowland horse ; but «ince their suocess 
at Prestcm, they had learned to despise tho 
troops of whom they formerly stood in awe- 
They had been instructed, chiefly by the* 
standing orders of liOrd George Murray^ 
that, if they encountered the cavalry man-> 
fully, striking with their swords at the 
heads and limbs of the horses, they might 
be sure to throw them into disorder. The- 
MacDonalds, therefore, of Glengarry, <» 
veoeiving the word of command to attack 
those horsemen who appeared disposed to 
interrupt their passage, stript off their plaid» 
withont hesitation, and rushed upon the» 
sword in hand. The cavalry in questioii 
were not rag^ulars, but volunte^s of the 
country, who had assembled themsdves for 
ihe purpose of harassing the rear of tho 
Highland army, and giving time for tho 
Duke of Cumberland, who was in full pur* 
suit, to advance and overtake them. On 
the fierce attack of Glmgarry's men they 
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immediately galloped off, bat not before 
several prisoners were made ; among the rest 
a footman of the Dake of Camberland, who 
told his captors that his Royal Highness 
was coming up in their rear with four thoa« 
sand horse. 

Lord George Murray dispatched this ia^ 
formation to the Chevalier at Penrithi re« 
questing some support, which he limited to 
6ne thousand men. Colonel Roy Stewart^ 
who was charged with the message, return- 
ed with orders that the rear-guard should 
retreat upon Penrith* At the same time, 
MacPherson of Ciuny, with his clan, was 
fiient back as Car as Cliftonbridge, with the 
Appin regiment, under command of Stew- 
art of Ardshiel. With the assistance of these 
reinforcements. Lord' George Murray was 
still far inferior in number to the enemy^ 
yet he determined to make goo3 his re- 
treat. 

The Duke of Cumberland's whole cavalry 
was now drawn up in the rear of the High- 
land army, upon the open moor of Clifton ; 
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beyond the moor, the rear-guatdof thjeHigh** 
hwders must necestarily pursue their re* 
treat through large plantations of fir trees^ 
part of Lord Lonsdale's enclosures. Lord 
George Murray foresaw an attack in this 
critical posture, and prepared to meet and 
repel it He drew up the Glengarry regi- 
ment up<m the high-road, within thefield% 
plficed the Appin Stewarts in the enclo- 
sures on their left, and again the MacPher- 
son regiment to the left of them* On the 
right he stationed Roy Stewart's men, covers 
^ by a wall. 

The night was dark, with occasional 
glimpses of the moon. The English advan^ 
ced about one thousand dismounted dra* 
goons, with the intoition of attacking the 
Highlanders on the flank, while the Duke^ 
of Cumberland and the rest of his cavalry 
kept their statiop on the moor, with the 
purpose of operating in the rear of their 
opponents. Lord George Murray perceived^ 
by a glimpse of moonshine, this large body 
of men coming from the moor, and adyan-* 
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^cing towards the Cliffcon onolosnres. The 
MacPherson and Stewart regiments, which 
were nnder Lord George's immediate com*- 
mand, were stationed behind a hedge ; but 
Lord George, observing a second hedge in 
front, protected by a deep ditch, ordered 
his men to advance and gain possession 
of it. It was already lined on the oppo- 
site side by the enemy, who, as was the ca»- 
tom of dragoons at that day, acted as infant«- 
ry when occasion required. Lord Greorge 
asked Clany his opinion of what was to be 
^one : ^* I will attack the enemy sword in 
hand,'* replied the undaunted chief, <<pro 
vided you order me.*' As they advanced, 
the MacPhersons, who were nearest to the 
hedge of which they wished to take posses*^ 
fiion, received a fire from the soldiers who 
had lined it on the opposite side. Cluny, 
surprised at receiving a discharge of mus^ 
ketry, when he conceived he was marching 
against a body of horse, exclaimed, " What 
the devil is this !" Lord George Murray 
^replied, " There is no time to be lost — we 
koittt instantly charge r and at the same 
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time drawing his broadsword^ exclaimed, 
** Claymore !" which was the word for at* 
tacking sword in hand. The MacPhersonjs 
r ashed on, headed by their chief, with in* 
controllable fury; they gave their fire, and 
then burst, sword in hand, through the 
liedge, and attacked the dragoons by whom 
it was lined. Lord George himself heade4 
the assault, and in dashing through. the 
liedge lost his bonnet and wig, (the last of 
which. was then universally worn,) and 
fought bare-headed, the foremost in the 
jskirmish. Colonel Honey wood, who com- 
manded the dragoons, was left severely 
wounded on the spot, and his sword feU 
into the hands of the chief of the MacPher* 
sons. The dragoons on the right were com- 
pelled, with considerable loss, to retreat to 
their party on the moor. At the same 
moment, or nearly so, another body of disH 
mounted dragoons pressed forward upon 
the high-road, and were repulsed by the 
Glengarry regiment, and that of John Roy 
Stewart. The Highlanders were with dif* 
£culty recalled from the pursuit, exclainir 
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ingy that it was a shame to see so many o£ 
the king's enemies standing fast upon the 
moor without attacking them. A very few 
of the MaePh^sdns, not exceeding twelve, 
who ventured too far, were either killed or 
taken. But the loss of the English was 
much more considerable, nor did they feeV 
disposed to renew the attack upon the. rear 
of the Highlanders. Lord George Mur-> 
lay sent a second message to the Prince, to 
fffopose that he should detach a reinforce- 
ment from the main body, with which he 
efiered to engage and defeat the cavalry 
<qppo8ed to him* The Prince, doubtful of 
the event, or jealous of his general, declined 
to comply with this request. 

On receiving this answer. Lord George 
Murray retreated to Penrith, and united the 
rtar-guard with the main body ; and it seems 
that the Duke of Cumberland became satis^ 
fied that a good deal of risk might be in-» 
eurred by a precipitate attack on the High- 
land army, since he did not again repeat the 
experiment. The next day, Charles retreat- 
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ed to Ciir}bl«, wkieh city ha reached with 
bis army on the morning of the 19th of 
December* 

It was thongfat deirfrable that the High*> 
land garrison in that town should be re» 
inforced, but it was not easy t6 find foree»* 
willing to be left behind in a pkce almost 
certain to be sacrificed* The men of the 
Manchester regiment, who were dishearten^ 
ed at the prospect of a retreat into Scot- 
land, were pitched upon for this duty, to* 
gether with a number of French and Irish* 
The last had to fear little, being generally' 
ei^aged in the French service, and the* 
English were probably of the mind of Cap-^ 
tain Morgan, that hanging in England was 
preferable to being starved in Scotland. 

The skirmish at Clifton seems to have 
abated the speed of the English pursuers, 
who no longer attempted to annoy the re* 
treat of their active enemy. The Scottish 
army left Carlisle upon the 2Qth day of 
December, and e£Fected their retreat into 
Scotland by crossing the Esk ^ the river was 
swollen, but the men, wading in arm in 
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arm, sapported eaoh other against the force 
o£ the Gorrent, and got safely through^ 
though with some, difficulty. It is said l^at 
the Gheyalier showed both dexterity and 
komanity on tUs occasion^ He was cross* 
ing on horseback, rather beneath the {dace 
where some of his men were fording the 
river, one or two of whom drifted from 
the h<dd of their companions, and were car- 
ried down the stream in great danger of 
perishing. As one of them passed, the Che* 
valier cai^ht him by the hair, called out in 
Gaelic, << Cohearj aO^earl" that is, "Help» 
help !" supported the man till he was taken 
safely from the water, and thus gaye himself 
an additional claim to the attachment of his 
followers. 

* The Highland army, marching in two 
AririoQs, arrived at Annan and Ecdefechan 
on the same day, and pursued their road 
theough the west of Scotland. 
» WUle the Scottidi rebels wore advan«^ 
eii^, the utmost aiaim prevailed in Lon- 
doA ;; there was » sharp run upon the Banl^ 
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which threatened the stability of that na- 
tional establishtnent ; the ofFers of support 
from pablic bodies showed the urgency of 
the crisis ; the theatres, for example, pro* 
posed to raise armed corps of real not per* 
sonated soldiers. There was the more alarm 
indicated in all this, because the Highland- 
ers, who had not been at first sufficiently 
respected as soldiers, had acquired by their 
late actions credit for valour of a most ro- 
mantic cast. There was something also in 
the audacity of the attempt, which inclined 
men to give Charles credit for secret re* 
sources, until his retreat showed that he 
was possessed of none except a firm belief 
in the justice of his own cause, and a confi* 
dence that it was regarded in the same light 
by the universal English nation. JsThe apa- 
thy of the English had dissipated this vi* 
sion, few or none, excepting Cathoiies, and 
a handful of Jacobites of Manchester, ha- 
ving shown themselves disposed to acknow- 
ledge his cause. The retreat, therefore, from 
Perby was considered throughout England 
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as tlie elose of the rebeUion ; as a physiciaii 
regards a distemper to be nearly oyercome^ 
when he can drive it from the stomach 
and nobler parts into the extremities of the 
body. 
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CHAP. IV. 

JStcUe of Affairs in Scodandr-^ Spirit of Resist- 
ance to the Jacobites — Fines levied by Prince 
Charles from Dumfries and Glasgow — Levies 
for his Service assembled at Perth — Junction 
of the whole Jacobite Forces^ at Stirling — Sur-- 
render of Carlisle to the Duke of Cumberland^ 
who is recalled to Zjondon^ to be ready to take 
the Command^ in case of a Descent from France 
— General Hawley appointed to the Chirf Com^ 
mand in Scottand-^Battle of FaXkirk — I7ie 
Duke of Cumberland appointed to the Chitf 
Command in Scotland. 

The state of Scotland had materially 
changed during the absence of the Prince 
and his army upon the expedition to Derby ; 
and the nation was now in the situation of 
one, who, having received a stunning blow, 
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recovers at last from Ids stapor, and aims^ 
though feebly and with nnoertainty, at reta* 
HatiBg the injury which he has sustained. 

Inverness was in the hands of Lord Lou- 
don, commanding an army composed of the 
MacLeods, MacDonalds of Skye, and other 
northern clans, who, to the number of two 
thousand men, had associated against the 
insui^ents. The Earl of Loudon even felt 
himself strong enough to lay hands on Lord 
Lovat in his own castle, named Castle Dow* 
nie, and brought him to Inverness, where 
he detained him in a sort q£ honourable 
captivity. Fraser of Gortuleg, one of hia 
clansmen, relieved Lovat by- a stratagem* 
The old chief, having made bis escape^ lurk* 
ed in the Highlands, keeping up his cor- 
respondence with Charles Edward. The 
house of Gortuleg was LovaVs chief resi* 
dence. Matters in the North were, there* 
fore, unfavourable to the Chevalier's cause. 

The capital of Scotland was again in pos* 
session of the constituted authorities, garri-* 
soned by a part of Marshal Wade's army 
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vUeh kad beat sent down (w the pturpose, 
and preparing to redeem^ by a nuHre cimd^ 
nafte reristanee to die Highlanders upon thair 
i«tiim frcnn Enghind, the honour which 
they might be snpposed to faaine lost bjrtheir 
anrrender in the September preoeding. 

This spirit of resiataiice had readbed iim 
Western Bordmr^ where reports were gene* 
rally disseminated that the ChevaUer and 
his forces had been defeated in Engiaad^ 
and were now flying across the Border 
m such extreme o<mfn8ton, that the mii»* 
tia and volunteers of the country wouki 
have little trouble in totally destroying 
them. For this purpose, many of the pear* 
sants of Dumfries-shire had assumed ami% 
but they showed little indination to oaa 
them, when they saw the Chevaliei^a amqr 
return in complete order, and unbrokmi in 
slx^ength or spuit* 

The Highland army, after crosshig das 
river Esk, was divided into three bodies. 
The first, conmting of the clans, moved 
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with the Chevalier to Annan. LordG^i^o 
Murray was ordered to Ecclefechan with 
the Athole brigade and Lowland regiments. 
Lord ElchO) with the cavalry, received or* 
ders to go to Damfries, and to disarm and 
punish that refractory town. The Prince 
himself shortly followed witKthe infiintry, 
which he commanded in person* 

Dumfries's ancient contumacy to the Ja* 
cobite cause had been manifestedi not only 
by their conduct in the year 1715, but by a 
recent attack upon the Chevalier's baggage^ 
as he marched into England in the Novem- 
ber preceding. The horse marched thither 
accordingly, with purposes of vengeance^ 
and were speedily followed by the Prince's 
own division. He laid a fine of L.2000 upon 
the town, and demanded, for the use of the 
army, 1000 pairs of shoes. Some of the 
money required was instantly paid down, 
and for the rest hostages were granted. 
No violence was committed on the town or 
inhabitants, for the Highlanders, though they 
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threatened hard, did not,' in ftct, oomaulr 
any Tiolence or pilli^e.* 
^ The magistrates and eonimamty of Glns^ 
gow were yet more guilty in the eyss of ths 
Prince than thoee of the smaller to«ra sf 
Dumfriee. That city had raised a body 
of 600 men, called the Glasgow RegiaMot^ 
many of thorn serving without pay, nnder 
the command of the Earls of Home and 
Gl^icaim. Tliis corps had been sent to Stir* 
ling to assist General Blakeny, the gover* 



* The provost of Dumfries, a gentleman of family 
named Corsan, who had showed himself a stanch adherent 
«f the government, was menaeed with the destmction of his 
iMoae and propertf • It is not very laag since the iaie Mm 
JkfacCuUoch of Ardwell, daughter of Provost Goraan, told 
your Grandfather that she remembered well, when a child 
of six years old, being taken out of her father's house, as if 
it was to be instantly bomt. Too yoang to be teneflile <if 
the danger, she ariied the Highland officer, who held her 
in his arms, to show her the Pretender, which the good* 
natured Gael did, under condition that little Miss Corsan 
was in future to call him the Prince. Neither did they carry 
their threati into ezeoadon against the ptovm^ or hii wun*^ 
sion. 
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^mffe ef the eaiUe» to defend IIm passes ef tli» 
Forth* From StirUng, the GUasgow Regi* 
Kent fell badk with the other troop» which 
had assembled there^ and todc post atEdin- 
hiu^h. This was with a view to the de** 
fSaaes of the capital, since the Highlanders, 
having bent their march to the westward, 
wwe likely to pay Edinburgh the next 
visit. 

. While the dtiaens of the capital were snf-^ 
jsring firoHi ib» appreheasioa of the neigfar* 
ftourhood of the rebds, those of Glasgow 
were paying the actual penalty attached to 
their presence. Clothing for the troops, and 
stores, were demanded from die town to the 
extent of more than L*10,000 sterliag, which 
they were compelled to pay, under the threat 
of military execution. 

At Gla^ow, the Prince learned, for the 
first time with some accuracy, the extent of 
the interest which France had taken in his 
cause, and the supplies of every kind which 
she had sent to him; supplies which, in 
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amoanty remmd lis of those administered to 
a man perishiog of famine, by a comradey 
wIko dropt into his mouth, from time t^ 
time, a small shell-fish, a£Ebrding nutriment 
enough to keep the sufferer from dying, but 
not sufficient to restore him to the power of 
active exertion. 

The principal part of these succours came 
under Lord John Drummond, brother to 
the Duke of Perth, and a general officer in 
the army of France. They consisted of lua: 
own regiment in the French service, called' 
the Royal Scots ; the picquets of six Irish 
regiments; and Fitz- James's light horse. 
Of the latter, not more than two squadrons- 
appear to have mustered. He also brought 
some money and military stores. Lord 
John Drummond had been intrasted with 
letters from France, giving an account how 
iooatters had been conducted there, and what 
was designed for the assistance of the Che* 
valier. Charles's brother, the titular Duke 
of York, had arrived at Paris in August^ 
1745, and, on the news of the battle of 
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Pretton, there had originated a sincere de- 
m% on the part of the Frenoh, to amiet the 
jittempt of the House of Stewart effectually. 
The original plan was, to put the Irish 
regiments in the French service under the 
command of the said Duke of York, and 
place them on board of fishing-boats, which 
«8honld instantly transport them to England. 
This scheme was laid aside, and a much 
-greater expedition projected, under the con« 
«iiand of the Duke of Richelieu, which it was 
des^ned should amount to 9000 foot, and 
^350 horse. The' troops were assembled for 
this purpose at Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Ca- 
lais, Ktd a number of small vessels were 
collected for the embarkation. The French, 
however, were so dilatory in their prepara- 
tions, that the design took air, and the Eng* 
Ksh government, to whom the expedition, 
had it sailed, during the time of Charleses 
irruption, into the West frontier, must have 
1>een highly dangerous, instantly ordered 
Admiral Vernon, with a strong fleet, into 
the Channel, and assembled an army on 
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the coast of Kent and Essex. Upon this, the 
French abandoned the expedition, the dan*^ 
ger of which was greatly diminished by the 
retreat of the Highlanders from Derby* 

The Prince did not, for a long time, either 
bear or believe that this scheme, of a de^ 
scent in favour of his family, was ultimate*' 
ly abandoned ; and his confidence that the 
French continued to persevere in it, led him 
into more than one serious mistake. It was 
now agitated among the Prince and his ad- 
herents, in which way his small body of forces 
could be best employed. Some were of opi- ' 
nion, that they ought to direct their marcb 
upon the capital of Scotland. It is true, that 
part of the troops which had constituted 
Wade's army at Newcastle were now prepa* 
ring to defend Edinburgh, and that the rest 
of those forces were advancing thither under 
the command of General Hawley. It was 
nevertheless alleged, that the Highlanders 
might, in this severe season, distress the 
£nglish troops considerably, by prevtoting 
them from dividing in their winter march 
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in quest of quarters, and by obliging them 
to keep the field in a body, and undergo 
hardships which would be destructive to 
them, though little heeded by the hardy 
mountaineers. But although this scheme 
promised considerable advantages, Charles 
preferred another, which engaged him in 
the siege of Stirling Castle, although his 
best troops were very unequal to that species 
of service* The Prince was, no doubt, the 
rather inclined to this scheme, that Lord 
John Drummond had brought both batter* 
ing guns and engineers from France ; and, 
thus supplied, he probably imagined that 
his success in sieges would be equally dis- 
tinguished with that which he had attained 
by open war. 

Before leaving the west country, the 
Highlanders burnt and plundered the vil- 
lage of Lesmahago, and particularly the cler* 
gyihan's house, on account of the inhabitants 
having, under that reverend person's direc- 
tion, attacked and made prisoner MacDonald 
of Kinloi^h-Moidart, who was traversing the 
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^ouatry unatteaded) haying be^i sent by iJm 
Prince on a mission to the Western Isles** 
On the Bd of January, Prince Chadke 
£!dward evaenated Glasgow, and fixed his 
head-quarters on the following day at the 
house of Bannockbarn, while his troops oo<* 
eupied St Ninian's, and other villages in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling. The town wa» 
summoned, and not being effectually fprli^ 
fied, was surrendered by the magistrates, al^ 
though there were about aix hundred mili>» 
tia within it. Some of these left the [daoe^ 
and others retired to the Castle, where there 
hiy a good garrison under General Blakeny^ 
a brave and steady officer. Having earn* 
ooKHied this fortress, and received a resolntfr 
refusal to surrender, the Chevalier resolved 
to open trenches without dday ; and having 
brought him to this resolution,^we will re* 
same the narrative of what had happened in. 



* This unfortunate gentleman, at whose house Prince 
Charles landed on his first arrival, and who held the office 
0f his Aide-de-Camp, was afterwavls executed. 
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tibe north of Scotland, and also in Eogland, 
that you may understand what new actorfli 
had now come upon this eventfal stage* 
. The arrival of Lord John Drummond at 
Montrose, already noticed, with his French 
forces, gave additional courage to Lord 
Lewis Gordon, who was levying men and 
money in Aberdeenshure in behalf of Prince 
Charles. He was brother of the Doke of 
Gordon; a brave and active young man, but 
had in the beginning seemed uncertain 
which side to take in the civil turmoil* At 
first he is said tc^have offered his service to 
Sir John Cope on his way northward. But 
Iiord Lewis received little encouragement ; 
and affronted, it was supposed, with the ne« 
gleet shown him by the commander-in-chief^ 
he finally embraced the cause of the Cheva-* 
Iser, and acted for him in Aberdeenshire, 
where his family interest, and the Jacobite 
propensity of the country gentlemen, gave 
him much influence. Thus strengthened^ 
Lord. Lewis was now joined by one part of 
Lord John Drummond's auxiliaries, while 

m8 
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the rest were sent to Perth to unite with 
Ijord Stratfaallan, who, ius we have seeiiy 
eommanded in that city- a consideTaUo 
HigUand reiiiforeement, destined to feDow 
their countrymen into England had the 
Prince's command been obeyed. 

Lord Loudon, who, on the part of tlM. 
goyernmeat, oomouwded at invenieM, «» 
desirotts to put a stop to the progi^ssof 
Lord Lewis Gordon. For this purpose he 
iBspatohed MacLeod, with four hundred ani 
fifty of his own men, and two hundred Moiw 
ros, and other volunteer^ commanded by 
Monro of Culcaim. With these he advan- 
ce as £ur as Inver nry, about ten miles fveua 
Aberdeen, to dispute with the Jacobite lead* 
er the command of the north of Seothad* 
On receiving intdligence cf'^Mt appsroadir 
iaitd Lewis Gordon got seven hundred men. 
under arms, chiefly Lowland men dF Aber* 
deenshire, under Mmr of Stonywood, aaA 
Pbiquharson ci Monaltry, with a prop<Mtw 
iion of the Royal Scots r^;iment, and faaa* 
tened against the enemy. MacLeod was 
nearly sorprised, hfiviiig sent many of bii^ 
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men to btUet at s distance ffom &• little 
town of Invermy. He had, however, time 
to get thoee who remaiiied with him under 
ann% and to take pomession of the moot 
defeaeible parte of the town, idien Lord 
Lewie Gordon marched in at the otler end 
ef the plaee^ and a sharp action of musket- 
ry commenced. It was remarkable on this 
occasion, that the Islesmen, idio appeared 
on the part of government, were all Higb-- 
land«», in thmr proper garb ; and that the 
greater part of diose who fonght for the 
Stewarts wore the Lowland dress, being tiie 
reverse of what was usually the case in the 
eivil war. Lord Lewis Gordon* however,, 
made his attack witib much spirit— the firing; 
oontinued severe on both sides — at length 
the Aberdeenshire men made a show ef 
rasfaing to close combat, and the MacLeods 
gave way, and retreated or fled. As the 
battle was fought at nighty the pursuit did 
not continue far, or cost much bloodshed. 
The MacLeods fled as iar as Forres, having 
kMt about forty of their men. 
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It was generally believed of tbat 
cla&f that tbey would have behaved with 
more steadiness if they had been fighting on 
the other tdde.* Lord Lewis Gordon after 
this success, which he obtained on the 23d of 
December, marched his men to join the ge* 
neral rendezvous of Charles Edward's rein- 
forcements, which was held at Perth. 

There were thus assembled at Perth, the 



• Several of the MacLeods, although they thought thcif 
liaird justified in refusing to join Prince Charles, since he 
came without the stipulated supplies of forces and money, 
were yet displeased at his yielding to President Forhes's per- 
suasions, and raising his clan on the side of government. 
One gentleman, a subordinate chieftain of the dan, who was 
summoned to arms by MacLeod, sent to bis chieftain the 
twenty men which composed his immediate followers, with a 
letter to this purpose:-— "Dear Sir,— .1 place at your disposal 
the twenty men of your tribe who are under my immediate 
command, and in any o&cr quanel would not fail to be st 
^heir head ; but in the present I must go where a higher and 
more imperious duty calls me." Accordingly, he joined 
the camp of Charles Edward. MacLeod of Raasa also took 
*nns for the Prmce, with one hundred men. But the Mac* 
Crilliechallum, as that chief is called, had always aswertect 
his independence of MacLeod of Dunvegan. 
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PraserB, the MaeKenzies, the MaelxttosheB, 

and the Farqubarsons, all which clans htd. 

joined the cause since the Prince left Bdin* 

boi^ ; there were also the various forces 

raised by Lord Lewis GrordoQ|t(^ther with 

the r^ments of Royal Scots and French 

picquets, which had come over with Lord 

John Drummond : their numberi taken al* 

ti^eiher, might amount to 4000 men and 

lipwards— of whomt more than one»ha)f were 

as good Highlanders as any in the Princess 

SM*Tice» These reinforcements bad, yoa 

may remember, received an order frona 

Prince Charles, by the hand of Colonel Mac- 

Lauchlan, to folh^w the army up to Eng* 

land. The Highlanders lying/it Perth were* 

imanimously disposed to follow their Prince 

and countrymen, and to share their finte. 

Lord Straihallan, on ihe other hand, si^ 

ported by the Lowland and French officers^ 

demurred to obeying this order* The parties 

wore considerably irritated against each 

other on this occasion, and the dispute was 

not ^ded until the return of the Prince^ 
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from England, when an order was transmit* 
ted from Dumfries, summoning the body of 
men in Perth to join the Prince at Stirling* 

By this junction, the Adventurer's force 
was augmented to about 9000 men, being 
the largest number which he ever united 
under his command. With this, as we have 
already said, Charles formed the siege of 
the Castle of Stirling. He opened trenches 
before the fortress on the 10th of January^ 
1746, but was soon interrupted in his ope» 
rations by the approach of a formidable 
enemy* 

We must now turn our eyes to a differ- 
ent quarter, and remark what measures 
the English government were taking for 
putting an end to the present disturbances^ 

The Duke of Cumberland, whom we left 
after the skirmish at Clifton, did not renew 
his attempt upon the rear of the Highland 
army* But they had no sooner crossed the 
Esk than he formed the investment of Car« 
lisle, in which the Highlanders had left a 
garrison of about 300 men. They rtfused to 
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sarrender to the Duke's sammons, concei^^ 
TiDg probably, which seems to have been the 
idea of Charles himself, that the Duke of 
Cumberland had no battering cannon at his 
command; there were such, however, at 
Whitehaven, and he sent to obtain the use of 
them. They were placed on two batteries^ 
the one commanding the English, and the 
otber the Scottish, or North gate* The go- 
vernor of the place, upon a breach being 
made, although not yet practicable, sent out 
a white flag, demanding what terms would 
be allowed to the garrison. They were in^ 
formed, in reply, that if they surrendered 
at discretion, they should not be put to the 
sword. These were the only conditions of 
the surrender, the garrison being under* 
stood to be reserved for the King's plea- 
sure. Colonel Townley, the commander of 
the Manchester Regiment, was here made 
prisoner, with about twenty of his officers, 
and one Mr Cappoch, a clergyman, wha 
was designed by the Prince to be Bishop 
of Carlisle! Governor Hamilton, with about 
100 Scottish men, also surrendered, as did 
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Geohagan and other Irish cheers in tibQ^ 
ErMch semce* The melancholy fate of 
the gentlemen included in this surrender 
might have been so eanly foreseen, that the 
Chevalier was severely censured for leaving' 
so many fidthftil adherents in a sitnation 
which necessarily exposed them to fall into 
the power of the government which they bad 
offended in his behalf. Tbe defence of tho 
measure is, that, conceiving he might be 
presently recalled to England to aid a des* 
eent of the French, he deemed it essential 
to hold Carlisle as a gate into that country. 
But to this it may be replied, that, by blow- 
ing up the fortifications of Carlisle, and dis- 
mnntlihg the Castle, he might have kept 
that entrance at all times open without lea* 
ving a garrison in so precarious a situa- 
tion* 

On December the 3 1 st, the Duke of Cum- 
berland entered Carlisle on horseback, and 
presently after received the congratulations 
of deputies, not only from every place in 
4he neighbourhood, but from Edinburgh 
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itoelf, to cOQgratttlate him upon the advaxi- 
tages which he had obtained over the rebels* > 
. In tbe meantime, the Duke's pursuit of 
tbe Highlanders in person was interrupted, 
by dispatches which called him to London, 
to be r«ady to take the oommand against the 
projected invasion f roi^ France. The greater, 
part of the infantry, whieb had been lately. 
under his command, when his head^quarters. 
were at Litchfield, was now marched to tbo 
cpaets of Kent and Sussex, being the readiest 
force at band in ease the descent should ae^r 
tuaUy take place« It was at the same time, 
however, resolved, that snch part of the 
Puke's army (being chiefly cavalry) as had 
followed him to the neighbourhood of Car- 
lisle, should continue their march north- 
ward, and unite themselves with the troops 
which had long lain atT^^ewcastle under the 
command of Field* Marshal Wa^. This 
aged officer had not been alert in his mova^ 
ments during the winter campaign, parti-* 
cularly in his notarch for the relief of Car-» 
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Hale, and was tlierefore removed* from hiff 
command. 

General Henry Hawley was in the misan- 
time named by the Duke of Cumberland t^ 
the command of the forces destined to fol- 
low the Highland army« Hawley was an 
officer of military experience, bat dreaded 
and disliked by the soldiers, as a man of a 
severe and even savage disposition ; and, al« 
though personally brave, yet of a temper 
more fitted to obey than to command. Thi» 
General had been a lieutenant in Evans's 
Dragoons at the battle of Shenffmuir, and 
as he fought in the right wing of the Dake 
of Argyle's army, he had seen the success of 
the cavalry when engaged with Highlanders. 
This experience had given him a poor opi- 
nion of the latter force, and he had frequent* 
ly been beard to impute the miscarriage of 
General Cope to that officer's cowardice and 
want of conduct, and to affirm that a very 
different result might be expected from an 
encounter betwixt Highlanders and dra^ 
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^ooBS, when the last w«re. properly led on 
to action. 

With these fe^ngs of confidence inJihsi- 
eelf^ and with that experience of the High* 
land mode of lighting which his campaigii 
in 1715 was supposed to have given him^ 
General Hawley marched into Scotland at 
the head of a force which, when joined hy 
Ihe troops already at Edinburgh, amounted 
to 8000 men, two-thirds of whom were ve- 
terans* The rest consisted df upwards of a 
thousand Argyleshire men, commanded by 
Colonel Campbell, (afterwards Duke of Ar- 
gyle), and of the Glasgow regiment, to the 
amount of 600 men. There also jcnned, 
firom Yorkshire, a body of volunteer light 
horse, called the Yorkshire Hunters, who 
were in arms for the House of Hanover and 
l;he established government. 

Hawley, on arriving in Edinburgh, gave 
a specimen of his disposition, by directii^ 
gibbets to be erected, as an indication of the 
fate of the rebels who should fall into his 
hands ; a preparation designed to strike ter- 
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rri^r, but whieh rather io6pimdaT«moii and 
hatred. The time was speedily approaehing 
when such ^ratints were to be made^odd by 
action. Gteneral Hawley^ at the head ef 
Buch a falla&t foroe as he vew commandeJ, 
conceived himself fally able to march to- 
wards Stirling;^ and attack the rebels^ w1h> 
were en|;aged in the siege of the castle. Ha- 
ving, aooordtngly, directed his forces to move 
•in two divisions) the first marched froih 
iEdinborgh on the 1 3th of January, und^r 
the orders of General Huske> Hawley's' se- 
cond in command. This gentleman was of 
sounder judgment and better temper than 
his superior officer ; he had formerly been 
quartered in Scotland) and was well known 
and esteemed by many of the inhabitants^ 

The Highland army, lyingbefore Stirling, 
were regularly apprised of the movements 
of the enemy. Upon the I3th of January, 
Lord George Murray, who lay at Falkirk, 
obtained intelligence that the people of the 
• neighbouring town of Linlithgow had te- 
ceived orders from Edinburgh to prepare 
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provisions and forage for a body of troops 
who were instantly to advance in that direc- 
tion* Lord George, made aware of Hawley's 
intention, resolved to move with a sufficient 
force and disappoint these measares, by de- 
stroying or carrying off the provisions which 
should be collected in obedience to the re- 
quisition. 

The Jacobite General marched to Lin- 
lithgow, accordingly, with the three Mao- 
Donald regiments, those of Appin and of 
Cluny, and the horse, commanded by Elcho 
and Pitsligo* Parties of the cavalry were 
dispatched to patrol on the road to Edin- 
burgh for intelligence. About noon, the 
patrolling party sent back information that 
they perceived a small body of dragoons, 
being the.advance of General Huske's divi- 
siouy which, as I have stated, marched from 
Edinburgh that morning. Lord George 
sent orders to the patrol to drive the dra- 
goons who had shown themselves back upon 
the main body, if they had one, and not to 
retire until they saw themselves in danger 
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of hieing overpowened. ' In the meantime^ be 
drew up the infentry in line of battle in front 
of th^ town of Liniilfagow. Lotd El^ho, ae- 
cording to his orders, drove back the adiTttn- 
ced party of horse upon a detaefament <of 
sixty dragoons, and then forced the wfai>k 
to retire upon a Tillage in which there we^ 
masses both of horse and foot. Having thos 
reconnoitred close up to the main body of the 
£inemy, Lord Elcho sent to acquaint Lord 
George Murray what force he had in his 
front, so far as he could discern, and recei- 
ved orders to retreat, leaving a small corps 
of observation. It was not Lord Georgts'« 
purpose to engage an enemy whose strength, 
obviously considerable, wa6 unknown to 
him ; he therefore determined to remain in 
Linlithgow uhtil the enemy arrived very 
near the town, and then to make his re- 
treat in good order. This object he ac- 
complished accordingly ; and, on bis re- 
passing the bridge, there was so little dis- 
tance betwixt the advanced- guard of Gene- 
ral Huske's division and the rear*guard Of 
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Lord George Murray's, that abusive Ian* 
^age was exchanged between them^ though 
without any actual violence. Lord George 
continued his retreat to Falkirk, where he 
halted for that night On the next day, he 
again retreated to the villages in the vicinity 
of Bannockburn, where he learned that Ge» 
aeral HuBke, with half the government ar- 
my, bad arrived atFalkirk, and that General 
Hawley had also arrived there on the 16th^ 
with the second division ; that besides his 
regular troops, he was joined by 1000 High** 
landers, followers of the Argyle family^ and 
that they seemed determined upon battle. 

Upon the 15th and I6tli of January, the 
Chevalier, leaving lOOO or 1200 men under 
Gordon of Glenbncket, to protect the 
trenches and continue the blockade of Stir^ 
ling Castle, drew op his men in a plain about 
a mite to the east of Bannockburn, expect- 
ing an attack. His horse reconnoitred close 
l» the enemy's camp, but saw no appear- 
ance of advance. On the 17th, the same 
manoeuvre was repeated, the Highland army 
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beidg drawn up on the same open ground 
near Bannockburn, while that of the govern- 
ment remained in Falkirk, totally inactive* 

The cause of this inactivity is stated to 
have been the contempt which General Haw-* 
ley entertained for the enemy, and his an.- 
hesitating belief, that, far from venturing 
on any offensive movement, the insurgents 
were upon the point of dispersing themselves^ 
from the dread of his approach. It is more*- 
over said, that General Hawley, having felt 
the influence of the wit and gaiety of the 
Countess of Kilmarnock, (whose husband 
was in the Prince's army,) had been unable 
to resist her ladyship's invitation to Cal- 
lander House, and that he had resided there 
from the time of his arrival in Falkirk on 
the i6th until the afternoon of the 17th of 
January, old style, with less attention to 
the army which he commanded than be* 
came an old soldier. In the meantime* 
rougher cheer was preparing for him than 
he probably experienced at Callander. 

The Highlanders, holding a council of 
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war on the field where they rendezToosed, 
had determined, since the English Oeneral 
did not more forward to fight them^ that 
they would save him the trouble by an im- 
mediate advance on their side. Tiiere were 
othly about seven miles between the two 
armies ; and General Hawley, with a care^ 
lestness very unbecoming a veteran offi*- 
eer^ appears to have sent out no patrols 
from his camp. This gave the insurgents 
an opportunity of tidying a stratagem^ which 
proved eminently successful. It Was deter- 
mined that Lord John Drummond^ with 
his own regiment, the Irish picquets, amd 
all the cavalry of the rebel army, should ad* 
Vance upon the straight road leading from 
8tirling and Bannockburn towards Falkirk. 
They were also to carry with them the royal 
standard, and other colours, of which they 
were to make a display in front of the decay- 
ed forest called the Torwood« This march 
and position of Lord John Drummond was^ 
however, only designed as a feint, to per- 
suade the Ring's army that the whole rebel 
force was advancing in that quarter. 
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Meanwhile, Lord George Murray, ma* 
king a circait by the south side of the Tor* 
wood, had crossed the river Carron nieair 
Dnnnipace, and was advancing to the soudi* 
ward of the high ground called Falkirk 
Moor, then an open and unenclosed com* 
mon, swelling into a considinable ridge or 
eminence, which lay on the westward, and 
to the loft of the royal camp. General 
Huske, who, as we liave said, was second 
in command, was first aware of the ap* 
proach of the enemy. About eleven o'clock 
Lord John Drummond's division was visible 
from the camp, and, as had been designed^ 
attracted exclusive attention, till about two 
hours later, when General Huske, by infor- 
mation, and by the aid of spy-glasses, dee* 
cried the approach of Lord George Mur- 
ray's division, from which the real attack 
was to be apprehended. 

But though Huske saw the danger, Gre* 
neral Hawley, whose task it peculiarly was 
to apply the remedy, was still at Callan^ 
der-House* In this dilemma^ the second in 
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command formed the line of battle in front 
of the eamp, bat, in the absence of his sa* 
perior officer, he had it not in his power to 
direct any movement either towards the di- 
vision of Highlanders which kept the road, 
under Lord John Drummond, or against 
tiiat which was ascending the heights to 
tlie left, under the command of Lord George 
Murray. The regiments remained on their 
ground in wonder, impatience, and anxiety, 
waiting for orders, and receiving none. 

Hawley, however, at length caught the 
alarm. He suddenly appeared in front of 
the camp, and, ordering the whole line to 
advance, placed himself at the head of three 
regiments of dragoons, drew his sword, and 
led them at a rapid pace up the hill called 
Falkirk Moor, trusting, by a rapid move- 
ment, to anticipate the Highlanders, who 
were pressing on towards the same point 
from the opposite side of the eminence. 

In die meantime, that part of the High- 
land army which was designed to possess 
themselves of the heights, marched on in 
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three divUioQS, keeping idocg the B)aop in 
such A manner, that fir^t the thieket« of the 
Torwood, and afterwards the acelivity of 
the groand» hid them in some measure froQi 
Hawley's camp. In this movemeut they 
kept their columns parallel to the ridge; 
and when they had proceeded as far in this 
direction as was necessary to gain room lor 
their formation, each coltimn wheeled up 
and formed in line of battle* in which they 
proceeded to ascend the eminence. 

The first line consisted of the clan6,-**the 
MacDonalds having the right and theCame^ 
rons the left ; in the second linoi the Athole 
brigade had the rightp Lcord Lewis Gordon's 
Aberdeenshire-men the left, and Lord Ogil* 
Tie's regiment the centre ; the third line, or 
reserve, was weak in numbers, chiefly aQii«> 
sisting of cavalry, and the Irish picquets. It 
may be remarked, tiiat Lord Jobn Druntr 
mond, who made the feint, remained with his 
troops on the highrroad until the whole of 
the other division had passed the Carron, and 
then fell into the rear, and joined the cavalry 
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who were with the Prince, thus reinforeing 
the third line of the army. . 

When Hawley set off with his three re<- 
giments of dragoons, the infantry of the 
King's army followed in line of battle^ har 
▼ing six battalions in the first line, and the 
same numlMr in the second. Howard's re- 
^ment marched in the rear, and formed a 
email body of reserve. 
, At the moment that the Highlanders 
were pressing up Falkirk Moor on the one 
side, the dragoons, who had advanced brisk- 
ly, had gained the eminence, and display* 
ed a line of horse occupying about as much 
ground as one half of the first line of the 
Chevalier's army. The Highlanders^ how-r 
aver, were tn high spirits, and their natural 
ardour was still farther increased at the 
sight of the enemy. They kept their ranks, 
and advanced at a prodigious rate towards 
the ridge occupied by Hawley's three regi* 
oaents. Hie dragoons^ having in vain endea- 
-voured to stop this movement of the clans 
towards them by one or two feints, resolved 
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at lengili to make a seriouB attack, whihi 
they still retained the advantage of the high* 
er ground. Their first movement was %q 
take the enemy in flank, but the MacDoa* 
aids, who were upon the right of the whole 
Highland line, inclined to a morass, which 
effectually disconcerted that scheme; the 
dragoons then came on in front at a full 
trot, with their sabres drawn, to cfaavfe 
the Highlanders, who were still advancing; 
The clans, seeing the menaced charge^ re* 
served their fire as resolutely as could haivie 
been done by the steadiest troops in Europe^ 
until Lord George Murray, who was in 
front and in the centre of the line, present* 
ed his own fusee within about ten yards of 
the cavalry. On this signal they gave a 
general discharge, so close, and so wett 
levelled, that the dragoons were completdy 
broken. Some few made their way through: 
the first line of the Highlanders, but werefor 
the most part slain by those in the second 
line. About 400 fell, either man or hovsa 
being killed or wounded. The greater part 
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went to the right in complete disorder, and 
fled along the front of the Highland line, who 
pomred a destructive fire on them, by which 
many fell. 

This defeat of the cavalry began the 
battle bravely on the part of the insurgents, 
but they had nearly paid dear for their 
success* At the instant when the attack 
e^niBftenced, a violent storm of wind and 
rain came on, which blew straight in the 
faces of the King's troops, and greatly dis*- 
eoncerted them. Lord George Murray call- 
ed to the MacDonalds to stand fast, and 
not to regard the flying horsemeo, but keep 
their ranks, and reload. It was in vain. 
The Highlanders, in their usual manner, 
rushed on sword in hand, and dropt their 
muskets. Their left wing, at the same mo- 
ment, fell furiously sword in band upon 
the right and centre of Hawley's foot, broke 
them, and put them to flight ; but the lines 
of the contending armies not being exactly 
parallel, the extreme right of Hawley's first 
Hue stretched considerably beyond the left of 
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the Highlaaders. Three regimen ts. Price's, 
Ligonier'fl^ and Barrell's, on the extreme 
flank, 8tood fast, with the greater advantage, 
that they had a ravine in front which pre* 
Vented the Highlanders from attacking them 
sword in hand) aecordi&g to their favourite 
modd of fighting. These corps gallantly 
ttiftintiiined this natnral fortification, and by 
i^epeated and steady firing repulsed ^e 
Highlanders from the opposite side of tiie 
ravine* One of the three routed regiments 
of drf^oons, called Gobham's, rallied in the 
rear of this body of infantry who stood firm ; 
the Other two, being the same which had 
be^n at Preston, did not behave better, and 
could not well behave worse, than they had 
done on that memorable odcasion. 

The battle was now in a singular state ; 
*^ both armies," says Mr Home, ** were in 
flight at the same time." Hawley'c cavalry, 
and most of his infantr}', excepting those 
on his extreme right, had been completely 
thrown into confusion and routed, but the 
three regiments which continued fighting 
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had a decided advantage over the Prince's 
left, and many HighlanderB fled under the 
ittipression that the day *was lost. 

The advantage, upon the who)e, was un- 
deniably with Charles Edward ; but from 
the want of disciplioe among the troops 
he commanded, and the extreme severity 
of the tempest, it became difficult even to 
learn the extent of the victory, and impos* 
sible to follow it up. The Highlanders 
were in great disorder. Almost all the se- 
cond line were mixed and in confusion, — the 
victorious right had no idea, from the dark- 
ness of the weather, what had be&llen the 
left, — nor were there any mounted generals 
or aides-de-camp, who might have discover- 
ed with certainty what was the position of 
affairs. In the meantime, the English regi- 
ments which had been routed fled down the 
hill in great confusion, both cavalry and in- 
fantry, towards the camp and town of Fal- 
kirk. General Huske brought up the rear 
of a very disorderly retreat, or flight, with 
the regiments who had behaved so well on 
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the right; this he effectjed in good order^ \^iih . 
drams beating and colours flying. Cobham'fi 
dragoons, such at least who h€td rallied, also 
retreated in tolerable order^ General HtW- 
ley felt no inclination to retioain in the cdAip 
which be had taken possession ok' with such 
an affeetation of anticipated triumph. He 
caused the ieuU to be set on fire, and witb^. 
drew bis confused and dismayed fdUowers 
to LinlitbgoW) and .from thence the oeaci 
day retreated to Edinburgh, with hie forces 
in a pitiable state of disarray and pertur- 
bation. The Glasgow regiment of voluii* 
teers fell into the power of the rebels upon 
this ocoaMoU^ and were treated with consi* 
derable rigour; for the Highlanders were obr 
seryed to be uniformly disposed to severity 
against those voluntary opponents^ wbo, in 
their opinion, were not, like the regular 
soldiers, called uposi by duty to take part in 
the contention* 

Many valuable lives were lost in this 
battle ; about twenty officers and four or 
five hundred privates were slain, on the part 
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bf General Hawley ; and several prisoners 
were made, of whom the greater part were 
fient to Doune Castle. 

The lose of the rebels was not consider-* 
able ; and they bad only one made prisoner, 
bat in a manner rather remarkable. A High- 
land officer, a brother of MaeDonald of Kep- 
poch, had seized upon a trooper's horse and 
itioiinted him, without accurately consider- 
ing his own incapacity to manage the animal. 
When the horse heard the ketde-drums beat 
to rally the dragoons, the instinct of disci- 
pline prevailed, and in spite of the efforts of 
his rider, he galloped with all speed to his 
own regiment. The Highlander, finding 
himself in this predicament, endsavoured 
to pass himself for an officer of the Camp- 
bell regiment, but being detected was sc- 
oured ; and although the ludicrous manner 
hi which he was taken might have pleaded 
for some compassion, he was afterwards 
executed as a traitor. 

The defeat at Falkirk struck consterna- 
tion and terror into all parts of Britain^ 
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The rebellion had been regarded as ended 
when the Highlanders left England, and 
Hawley's own assertions had prepared all 
the nation to expect tidings very different 
from those which were to be gathered from 
the disastrous appearance of his army, and 
the humiliating confession of his own looks 
and demeanour.* 

There were more visages rendered blank 
and dismayed by the unexpected event of 
the battle of Falkirk, than that of the unfor* 
tunate general. Throughout the whole civil 
war, those of the better ranks in England 



* How Hawley looked on this occanon, we learn by s 
letter from General Wigbtman. — ^* General Hawley is in 
much the same situation as General Cope ; he was never 
seen in the field during the battle ; and every thing would 
have gone to wreck, in a worse manner than at Preston, if 
General Huske had not acted with judgment and courage, 
and appeared every where. Hawley seems to be sensible 
of his misconduct, for, when I was with him on Saturday 
morning, at Linlithgow, he looked most wretchedly, eveft 
worse than Cope did a few hours after his scuffle, when I 
saw him at Ftiia,''^CuUoden Papers^ p. 267- 
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had i^Qwn themvelves more canly exalted 
and depressed, than consisted with their 
naaal reputation for steadiness* In the march 
apon Derby, they might have been said to 
be more afraid than the nature of the danger 
tnarranted) were it not that the peril ehiefly 
consisted in the very stupor which it in* 
spired. After the retreat had commeiiQedf 
die hopes and spirit of the nation roee again 
tespring'tide, as if -nothing farther were to 
be apprehended from a band of men so des* 
perately brave, who had already done so 
much with such little means. The news of 
the defeat at Falkirk, therefore, were re- 
ceived with general alarm ; and at court, 
during a levee held immediately after the 
battle, only two persons appeared with 
countenances unmarked by signs of pertur-* 
bation. These were, George the Second 
himself, who, whatever may have been his 
other foibles, had too much of the lion about 
him to be afraid ; and Sir John Cope, who 
was radiant with joy at the idea that Haw- 
loy's misfortune or misconduct was likely 
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to effiuse his own from the public recollec- 
tion* 

No person was now thought of sufficient 
consequence to be placed at the head of the 
army, but the Duke of Cumberland, who 
was, therefore, appointed to the chief com- 
mand. His Royal Highness set off from 
St James's on the 25th of January 174)6, 
attended by Lord Cathcart, Lord Bury, 
Colonel Conway, and Colonel York, bis 
aides*de-camp. His arrival at Holyrood 
House restored the drooping spirits of the 
members of the government. To the army 
also, the arrival of the commander-in-chief 
was very acceptable, not only from a re- 
liance on his talents, but as his presence 
put a stop to a course of cruel punishments 
instituted by General Hawley, who had in- 
voked the assistance of the gibbet and the 
scourge to rectify a disaster, which had its 
principal source, perhaps, in his own want 
of military skill. The Duke's timely arrival 
at Edinburgh saved the lives of two dra- 
goons who were under sentence of death« 
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and rescued others who were destined to 
inferior punishments, many of which had 
already taken place. 

The army which the Duke commanded 
consisted of twelve squadrons of horse and 
fourteen battalions of infantry ; but several 
of them had suffered much in the late ac- 
tioU) and the whole were far from beiog 
complete. Every effort had, however, been 
made, to repair the losses which had taken 
{dace on Falkirk Moor ; and it may be said, 
the Duke of Cumberland was at the head of 
as gallant and well-furnished an army as 
ever took the field. Hawley, who was a per- 
sonal favourite with the King, continued to 
act as Lieutenant*General under the Duke ; 
and Lord Albemarle held the same situa- 
tion. The Major- Generals were Bland, 
Huske, Lord Semple, and Brigadier Mor- 
daunt. . 

In a council of war held at Edinbui^h, 
it was resolved that the troops should march 
the next morning towards Stirling, in or- 
der to raise the siege of the castle, and give 
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battle to the rebels, if they should dare to 
accept of it, under better auspices than that 
of Falkirk Great pains had been taken, in 
previous general orders, to explain to the 
eommon soldiers the mode in which the 
Highlanders fought, — a passage so curious, 
that I shall extract it from the orderly-book 
for your amusement. Perhaps the most 
comfortable part of the instructions might 
be the assurance, that there were but few 
true Highlanders in the Prince's army.* 



* ^« Edinburgh, I2th January^ I'Jib^S^^Sundap, 

" Parole 1 Derby. 

" Field-officer for the day, to-morrow, Major Willson. 
The manner of the Highlanders' way of fighting, which 
there is nothing so easy to resist, if officers and men are 
not prepossessed with the lyes and accounts «rbich are* told 
of them. They commonly form their front rank of what 
they call their best men, or True Highlanders, the number 
of which being all ways but few ; when they form in battal. 
lions, they commonly form four deep, and these Highland. 
ers form the front of the four, tbe rest being Lowlanders 
and arrant scum. When these battallions come within a 
large musket-shott, or three score yards, this front rank 
gives their fire, and immediately thro down their iirelocks 
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aod eome down in a cluster, with their swords and targets, 
making a ncise, and endeavouring to pearce the body, or 
battallion, before them, becoming 12 or 14 deep by the 
time they come up to the people they attack* Thft sure 
way to demolish them Is at three deep to 6re by ranks dia- 
gonally to the centre where they come, the rear rank first, 
and even that rank not to fire till they are within 10 or 12 
paces ^ but if the fire is given at a distance, you probably 
win be broke, for you never get time to load a second 
cartridge $ and if you give way, you may give yourselves 
fys dead, for they,* being without a firelock or any load, no 
man with his arms, accoutrements, &c. can escape them, 
and they give no quarters ; but if you will but observe the 
above directions, they are the most despicable enemy that 



«pe." 
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CHAP. V. 

Retreat of Prince Charleses Army from Stirling 
into the Highlands — The Bout ofMoy — Anri- 
' val of Hessian Troops to the assistance of Go- 
vernment — Council held at Edinburgh by the 
Dtike of Cumberland and the Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel — Disappointment of Prince Charleses 
Hopes of Assistance from France — Lord Oegrg^ 
Murray seizes the Military Posts in Athole-^ 
invests the Castle of Blair — hut is forced to 
raise the Siege for want of Men efwugh to pro- 
secute it — JTie Prince's Suspicions of Lord 
George Murray's Fidelity. 

The insurgents did not reap such advan- 
tages from the battle of Falkirk as might 
have been expected. The extreme confusion 
of their own forces, and their consequent 
ignorance respecting the condition of the 
enemy, prevented their pursuing Hawley's 
army, which might, in all probability, have 
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been an easy prey. Had tbey done so, 
they mighty on the spur of the moment, 
bare, again obtained possession of the ca- 
pital, with all the eelat attendant on such 
auccess. 

But the Chevalier, who bad kept his word 
in convoking no councils since the retreat 
from Derby, saving that held on the field 
#f battle, acted only by the advice of his 
secretary Mr Murray, his quarter>master 
John Hay, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and the 
Irish officers, who were suspected of being 
less ready to give unbiassed advice to the 
young Prince, than willing to echo back 
his own opinions. On this occasion he 
conceived, that raising the siege of Stir- 
ling would be a disgrace to his arms, and 
resolved, therefore, to proceed with it at all 
events. This proved an unlocky determi'* 
nation. 

The French engineer who conducted the 
siege, was imperfectly acquainted with his 
profeseion. He constructed a battery upon 
the Gowan Hill ; but opening it when only 
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three guns were moanted, they were speed- 
ily silenced by the superior fire of the castle. 
Some skirmishing Jook place at the same 
time between the English armed vessels, 
which endeavoured to force their way up the 
Forth, and the batteries which were esta- 
blished on the sides of the river ; but these 
events were of little consequence. The pro- 
gress of the siege seemed protracted, and 
was liable to interruption by the advance of 
the Duke of Cumberland and his army. 

On the other hand, the Highland army 
had suffered great diminution since the bat- 
tle of Falkirk, less from loss in the action, 
than from the effects of the victory, which, 
as usual, occasioned a great desertion among 
the privates of the clans, who, according to 
their invariable practice, went home to store 
up their plunder. An accident also, which 
happened the day after the battle of Falkirk, 
cost the Chevalier the loss of a clan regi- 
ment of no small distinction. A private 
soldier, one of Clanranald's followers, was 
tampering with a loaded musket, when the 
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fkiee went ofl> and by nuflha^ killed a 
yonBg^r son of Glengarry, major of that 
ohiof 'e regiment. To prevent a quarrel be- 
tvreen two powerful tribes, the unlucky fel- 
low wbo had caused the mischief, was con- 
demned to death, though innocent of all in- 
-tentiooal guilt, and was shot aocordingly. 
This sacrifice did not, however, propitiate 
the tribe of Glengarry; they became dis* 
^ust^d with the service on the loss of their 
major, and most of them returned to their 
mountains without taking any leave, a do- 
aertion severely felt at this ^itical moment. 
The chiefs of clans, and men of quality 
in. the army, observing the diminution of 
their numbers, and disgusted at not being 
CODS nl ted upon the motions of the army, 
held a council, by their own authority, in 
the town of Falkirk, and drew up a pa- 
per addressed to the Prince, wbieh was 
signed by them all, advising a retreat to 
.the north. The purport of this document 
^expressed, that so many of their men had 
»goiie home since the last battle, that they 

p2 
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widre in no condition to prosecute the siege 
of Stirling, or to repel the army of the D«ke 
of Cumberland, which was advancing to 
raise it. They concluded by advising the 
Prince to retreat with his army to Inver- 
.ness, there to annihilate the forces of Lord 
Loudon, with his other enemies in that coun- 
try, and to take or demolish the Highland 
forts, thus making himself complete master 
of the north. This being effected, they as- 
sured him they would be ready to take the 
field next spring, with eight or ten thour 
sand Highlanders, to follow him wherever 
he pleased. 

This advice, which had, in the circnm*' 
stances in which it was given, the effect of 
a command, came upon Charles like a 
«lap of thunder. He had concluded that 
a battle was to be fought; and the sick 
and wounded, with the followers of the 
camp, had been sent to Dunblane with that 
view. Lord George Murray had also been 
at head-quarters, and showed to Charles a 
plan which he had drawn of the proposed 
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battle, which the Prince had approved of^ 
and corrected with his own hand. When, 
therefore, this proposition for a retreat was 
^presented to him, he was at first struck with 
a feeling of despair, exclaiming, ^* Good 
GkMl ! have I lived to see this ?*' He dashed 
his head with such violence against the wall, 
tiiat he staggered, and then sent Sir Thomas 
•Sheridan to Falkirk, to reason against the 
resolution which the chiefs had adopted. 
But it was found unalterable, and their 
number and importance were too great for 
Charles to contend with.* 

The Prince, after yielding to the measure 
of retreating, concerted with Lord George 
Murray, that, on the 1st of February, all 
the army should be ordered to cross the 
Forth at the Ford of Frews, very early in 
the morning ; that the heavy cannon should 

* The address recommending the retreat was signed by 
Lord George Murray, Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, Ard- 
shiel, Lochgarry, Scothouse, and the Master of Lovat, all 
persons of importance and of considerable following, and 
uoqaestionably faithful to his cause. 
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be spiked ; that the ammunitioa which coaM 
not be carried along with the army, should 
be destroyed ; and^ finally, that a strong 
rear-gaard, composed of one thousand 'two 
hundred picked Highlanders, and Lord El« 
cho's body of horse, should protect the re*- 
treat of the army. 

None of these precautions were, boww 
ever, resorted to ; and the retreat, attended 
with every species of haste and disorder^ 
resembled a flight so much, that- there wab 
nowhere one thousand men together. The 
army passed the river in small bodies, 
and in great confusion, leaving carts and 
cannon upon the road behind them. There 
was no roar^guurd, and Lord Elcho's treopi 
wbich had been commanded to wait at the 
bridge of Carron till farther orders, was 
totally forgotten, and bad nearly been inter*- 
cepted by a body of troops from the town 
and castle of Stirling, ere they received 
orders to retreat. This confusion was 
isupposed to have arisen from the reck- 
lessness with which the Prince altered the 
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order of retreat, after it had been adjusted 
betwixt himself and Lord G^rge Murray; 
a recklessness which seemed to show. that 
ke was so much vexed at the measure, as to 
be indifferent with what degree of order or 
confusion it was carried into execution. 

Accident added to the damage which at* 
tended this basty movement. In destroying 
iheir magazine at St Ninians, the Highland- 
ers managed so av^kwardly as to blow up at 
the same time the church itself, by which 
several lives were lost. This was represent* 
ed, by the malice of party spirit, as having 
been an intentional act on the part of the 
Prince's army ; a thing scarcely to be sup« 
posed, since some of themselves, and parti* 
cularly the man who fired the train, were 
killed by the explosion. 

The retreat from Stirling was, neverthe- 
less, conducted without much loss, except 
from temporary dispersion. The march of 
the Highland army was by Dunblane and 
Crieff. On the 3d of February, a council of 
war was held at a place called Faimton, near 
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die latter town. Here the urguinent x^en- 
cerning the nece^ity of the retreat froftt 
Slirliog was renewed, and those offieern who 
were hostile to Lord Oeorge Murray^ took 
,oare to throw on him the blanae of a mea^ure^ 
which, howertsr necewmry, was m«t unpn- 
latable to the Prince, and had been in a great 
degree forced upon him* It was now sahl 
that the desertion was not half so great as 
apprehended, satd did not exeeed a thousand 
men ; and that the Prince need not, on ae« 
eount of such a deficiency, )\ave been foroecl 
into a measure resembling flight, which, in 
a contest where so much depended on opi^ 
nion, must, it was said, lower his charaetet 
both with friends and foes* Bat the resolu-* 
tion had been finally adopted, and it was 
now necessary to follow it out. - / 

At Crieff, the army of Charles separated. 
One division, chiefly consisting of West 
Highlanders, marched northward by the 
Highland road. Another, under Lord George 
Murray, took the coast road, by Montrose 
and Aberdeen, to Inverness* It consisted 
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chiefly of the Lowland regim^:it8 and ca* 
valry, the latter of whom sufiered much, 
having loet many of their horses by forced 
inarches at that inclement season of the 
year. The troopers, being chiefly gentle- 
men, continued to adhere with fidelity to 
theirs ill-omened standiu'ds. A small part of 
tile army, belonging to that part of the 
Highlands, went by Braemar. 

The Duke of Cumberland followed the 
Highlanders as far as Perth, and found that, 
moving with rapidity and precision amid 
their disorder, they had accomplished their 
pfurpose of retreating to the Highlands, and 
carrying off their garrisons from Montrose 
and elsewhere. The preeence of Charles in 
Inverness-shire, was likely to be attended 
with advantages which might protract the 
war. It is a mountainous province, giving 
aeeess to those more Western Highllmds of 
wliich the Jacobtteclans were chiefly inhabit* 
ants, and itself containing several tribes de*> 
voted to his cause. It wm also thought the 
Prince would obtain reciTuits both in Caith- 
ness and Sutherland. 
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The Chevalier's only enemy in the tkofth. 
was the small army which Lord London 
had raised by means of the Orants^ Mon- 
roSy Rosses, and other northern clans, with 
whom he had nnited the MacDonalds of 
Skye and the MacLeods. Their number, 
however, was not such as to prevent the 
Prince's troops from spreading through the 
country ; and, to indulge the humour of the 
Highlanders, as well as for their more easy 
subsistence, they were suffered to stroll up 
and down at pleasure, Prince Charles re- 
taining only a few hundreds about his per- 
son. Ee appeared, indeed, to be every- 
where master in the open country; and 
the little army of Lord Loudon, amounting 
at the utmost to two thousand men, remain- 
ed cooped up in Inverness, which they had 
in some degree fortified with a ditch. and 
palisade. In these circumstances, Charles 
found it easy to attack and take the bar- 
racks at Ruthven of Badenocb, which had 
resisted hiin on his descent from the High- 
lands ; and after this success, he went to 
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xoBide for tiro 0f three days at the Castle 
of Moy, the chief seat of the Laird of Mao- 
'Intosh, a diatinctioii whieh was well de- 
aerred by the sealous attachment of the 
Lady Macintosh to his cause. The husband 
•of this lady» .tineas, or Angus Macintosh 
4ii that Ilk, appears to hare had no steady 
political attachments of his own ; for at one 
-time he seems to have nourished the pmv 
peee of raising his elan in behalf of the 
Chevalier** notwithstanding which) hecoa- 



* There is an ancient diapate between the iamiliea of 

Macintosh and MacPherson, oonoerning the leading of the 

confederated tribes forming the dan Chattan. The Cht- 

valier, it would seem, had assigned the Bght of leading 

tho whole tribe to Clunj, who was hit owaadheient. In 

. the subsequent letter, it will be seen that Haclntoeh having, 

for the moment, resolred to join the Prince^ was desiioiis 

to assert his dahn to the patnaichal folloving t««* 

.««!>» S>,— >As lam now fully determined to -cMmnMid 

my own people and mn the same fate with them, having 

yesterday rece^ a letter from the Prince, and another from 

the Duke of AthoU, I hope, notwithstanding lif the Order 

yolt obtaind iVom the Pdnee, yon will not ofier to middle 
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ti&ued to hold a commisBion in Lord Lou- 
don's army. Not so his lady, who, obser- 
ving the indecision, perhaps we ought to 
say the imbecility, of her husband, gave 
vent to her own Jacobite feelings, and those 
of the clan of Macintosh, by levying the 
fighting men of that ancient tribe, to the 
amount of three hundred men, at whose 
head she rode, with a man's bonnet on her 
head, a tartan riding-habit richly laced, and 
pistols at her saddle-bow« MacGlUivray of 



with ftny of my men^ as wee are booth designed on the same 
errand. I am resolved to maintain the rank due to my fa- 
mily, and if you think proper to accept the nixt rank to 
me, youl be very welloome. If you judge otherwise, act 
asjyou have a mind. Bat do not put me to the necessity 
of requiring my men of you in a more publick maner, the 
consequence of which may be disagreeable to booth. My 
kinde complements to Lady Glany and Miss Fivaer, and 
I am, D* S', your most humble servt and affectionat cou* 
sine. (Signed) ** jSkeas MacIntosh. 

^< Inverness, 1st October.'* 

Directed on the back, 

(( To Evan MacPherson, Younger of Cluny, Esq." 
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Dramnaglass commanded this body in the 
field as colonel. The spirit excited by this 
gallant Amazon called at least for every 
civility which conld be shown her by the. 
Prince, and that of a visit at her castle was 
considered as the most flattering. 
' Charles Edward was living there in per- 
fect secnrity, and had not more than three. 
Iinndred men about his persons whim Lord 
Loudon made a bold attempt to end the 
civil war, by making the Adventurer pri* 
son^r. For this purpose^ he proposed to em' 
jioj chiefly the Highlanders of MacLeod's 
clan, as i^ell qnalified to execute a swift and 
secret enterprise. They were accompanied 
1>y several volunteers. It is said that Lady 
Macintosh had private intelligence of this 
intention ; at any rate, she had employed 
the blacksmith of the clan, a person always 
of some importance in a Highland tribe, 
with a few followers, to patrol betwixt In* 
vemess and Moy Castle. On the night of 
the 1 6th of February, this able and intel- 
ligent partisan fejl in with the vanguard 
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(rf the MacLeods, bending their cottrae m 
flecreey and silence towards Moy. TIm 
porty tbos advancing consisted of one thou*^ 
sand five hundred men. The smith and hki 
fidlowerS) not above six or .seven in alV 
divided into different parts of the wood, wad 
fifed apon the advancing colnmns, whocolild 
not discover the numbers by which they 
were opposed. The Macintoshes, at the 
same time, cried the war-cries of Locldel) 
Keppoeb, and other wellrknown sounds of 
the most distinguished clans ; and two int 
three bagpipers played most furiously the 
gathering tunes of the same tribes. 

Those who are ei^aged in an attempt to 
surprise others, are generally themselves 
most accessiUe to surprise. The sudden at* 
tack astonished the MacLeods, who oonoiKH 
ved that they had fallen into an ambudi coti^ 
shting of the Chevalier's whole army. The 
consequence was, that they turned their 
badks, and fled back to Inverness in extreme 
cottfiision, incurring much danger and seme 
loss, not from the fire of the ^lemy, but 
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from tiirowiog down and treading upon 
each other. The confusion was so great, 
that the Master of Rossi a gallant officert 
who was afterwards in many perils, inform- 
ed Mr Home, that he had never been in a 
condition so grievous as' what was called 
i\ke Rofut of Moy. 

Some accounts state, that the Prince 
was never disturhed from sleep during all 
the confusion attending this attack, which, 
bot for the presence of mindjof the lady, so 
admirably seconded by her retainer, might 
have put an end to his enterprise and to his 
life. It is at any rate certain,^ that early 
on the following day Charles assembled his 
army, or such part of it as]^could be im- 
mediately got. together, and^advanced upon 
Inverness, with the purpose of repaying 
to Lord Loudon the imfriendly visit of the 
preceding night. Neither the strength of 
the place, nor the number of Lord^Loudon's 
forces, entitled him to make [any stand 
against an army so superior to his] own. 

S2 
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He wa9 tharefore compelled to retaeaft hf 
the KesBodi ferry ; and having oanied the 
boats with him^ he prevented for a tii»e 
the pursuit of the rebek. But Lord CtOf^ 
martj^ faayinf marched i^mnd the head ii£ 
die ferry, disiodf ed Lord Loudoii frMn the 
town of Cromarty, afterwards pursued hitt 
te Tain, and oompelied him finally to efois 
the Great Ferry into Sutiierland. 
n The Ifigfahnd army took poeseenon eC 
Inverness on the 18th, and on the 90th» 
the citadel, called Fort G«ot*ge» was also 
yielded^to them. By these. movementsy it 
was [proposed to foUew up the plan of 
tactics recOTMuended in the Address of Ao^ 
Chiefs at Falkiiic ; 1%At on retiring to the 
north, they should employ the winter se** 
sym'in destroyii^ Lord London's poavmv 
and lodneing the ferts held in the High- 
lands. With ihe latter purpose) Ihe eisfo 
of Fort Ai^ttstus was fcamied by Lecd John 
Dmsmeod's rq^ment^ and the Freaeh 
pisfMtB. The batterbf cannon jnUng 
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too wmall far the pnrpow^ eolionMi ivbm 
mKfkfj^ to throw di6U% by means of 
wUiA the gsrriflOtty being only three com^ 
fmsBf wfts compelled to surrender. It was 
dotemined by the Prince to send the ^offi* 
«eni to France, to remain as hostages for 
•wA of his own followers as had already 
ia&eti into the hands e£ Ibe government^ 
or m%ht have that fato in future. Wo 
haye seen that such a seheme had been 
pnffmeA after the battle of Presten, and 
w» refund bjr 4i» Pn.«e fi»m notivw of 
generoftity ; and ihat tiie prisoners were die* 
miasod into AngosHdiire upon their parole of 
honoor. At the time of General Hawley'a 
morement upon Stirling, some risings had 
tdkea ^^bice in support of government in the 
oonnty of Angus, of i^ieh the prisoners of 
war had availed themselves, nnder the idea 
flmt l^ey wore thus Uberaied ftom their 
pamle. The Highlanders were of a J&Set^ 
ent opinion, and expressed their aentimmats 
in a aingdar manner after the batde of 
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Falkirk. Greneral Hawley had, previous to 
that action, been pleased to foresee occasioa. 
for an extraordinary number of execution* 
ers in his camp. As some of these func- 
tionaries became prisoners to the insure 
gent army after the battle, they endeayonr«- 
ed to express their scorn of the behaviour 
of the regular officers who had, as they al« 
leged, eluded their parole, by liberatiog 
these hangmen on their word of honour, as 
if equally worthy of trust with those who 
bore King George's commission. The 
scheme of sending the captive officers to 
France might have operated as Home check 
on the government's judicial proceedings 
after the close of the rebellion, had it been 
adopted in the early part of the insurrec* 
tion. As it was, the current of the insur- 
gents' success had begun to turn, and there 
was no further prospect of succeeding by 
this method, which was adopted too late to 
be of service* 

While the Highlanders were pushing 
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their petty and ammportant adTantegeB- 
agaifist the ferta ia the north) the Dake of 
Cmnberlaad, advancing on their rear, and 
oeonpying eueoeftBiTely the districts whioh 
they abandoned, was already bringing upin* 
pertant snoooars, by which he hoped to nar« 
row their qnartera, and, finally, to deetroy 
their army. Following the track of the 
Highlanders, he had arriTed at Perth on the 
etii of February, and detached Sir Andrew 
Agnew, with five hundred men, and an hun* 
died of the Campbells, to take possession of 
llie oaide of Blair-in- Athde, while Lieate* 
nani-Colonel Leighton, with a similar forooy 
occupied Gastle Menzies. These garrisons 
were designed to straiten the Highland ar* 
my, and to prevent their drawing reinforce- 
ments from the eonnlries in whjich their 
canse had most favour. 

Ab^at the same time, the Duke of Cum* 
berland learned that a body of auxiliaries^ 
consisting of six thousand Hessians, had 
disunbarked at Leidi, under the command 
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of Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel. These- 
troops had been sent for, bteause a dilem* 
ma had occurred, which occasioned the 
withdrawing of the six thousand Dutch 
trcK>ps originally destined to assist the King 
of England. So soon as Lord John Drum*, 
mond had arrived with the French auxili- 
aries, a message had been dispatched to the 
Dutch commandant, formally acquainting 
him,' that the colours of France were dis-. 
played in the Chevalier's camp, and that, 
as troops upon their parole not to serve 
against that country, the Dutch were cited 
to withdraw themselves from the civil war 
of Britain. They recognised the summons^ 
and withdrew their forces from Britain ac- 
cordingly. 

In order to replace these auxiliaries, the 
King of Great Britain concluded a subsi^ 
diary treaty with the Prince of Hesse-Gas- 
ael, which was confirmed in Parliament^ 
and it was in consequence of this engage* 
ment that the Hessian troops had now 
arrived at Leith. The Duke of Cumber- 
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land made a hasty visit to Edinburgh, where 
he held a council with the Prince of Hesse 
and the principal officers. A general opi* 
nion was entertained and expressed, that 
the Highlanders would break up and dis* 
perse, and neyer venture a battle against 
the Duke of Cumberland and his army. 
Lord Milton, a Scottish judge, being asked 
to deliver his sentiments, was of a different 
opinion from that which had been express* 
ed by. the military men. He declared him- 
self persuaded, that the Highlanders wouldy 
according to their ready habits, again unite 
in a large body, and make another struggle 
for the accomplishment of their enterprise* 
The opinion of Lord Milton made a 
deep impression upon the Duke of Cum- 
berland's mind, who resolved to proceed 
upon the probability that a battle would 
be necessary, and to move northwards slow* 
ly, but with an overpowering force*. For 
this purpose he returned to Perth, and 
sending three regiments of infantry to Don* 
dee, proceeded with the main body of his 
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army to the north, and reached Aberdeen 
on the 27th of Febraary. The Hessian 
troopsy with their Prince, arriyed at Perdi 
after the Duke of Cumberland's departure. 
Their moustaches and blue dress occasioned 
some surprise to the Scottish people, who 
were greatly edified, however, by their quiet 
Imd civil behaviour, which formed a strong 
oontrast to the profligate language and d»* 
meanour of tiie English soldiery. The 
country between Perth and Aberdeen, in^ 
dading Blur-in-Athole, and some posts 
atiU farther north, were occupied by parties^ 
both of the Campbells and of the regular 
troops. The Duke of Cumberland's head- 
quarters were at Aberdeen, where it was 
generally believed by the rebels he intended 
to remain tilt summer. 

In the meantime, the clans resolved to 
proceed in subjecting the forts upon the 
chain, of which Fort William still remain^ 
ed in possession of the regular tro<^« Ge*' 
neral Campbell had taken care that it should 
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be prOTided with eyeiry thing necettary for 
a siegey and had reinforced the garrisoB 
with Home companies of his ovm followers, 
so that it amounted to about six hundred 
jmsOf under a commandant named CampbelL 
Lochiel and Keppoch formed the blockade, 
hut could not cut off the garrison's commu- 
meations by sea, as two sloops of war sup- 
ported them with their guns. General Sta^ 
fleton soon after came up with the French 
picquets, and formed a r^uiar battery 
agwnst the fort ; but, as we shall hereafter 
aee, to little good purpose. 

About this iime Charles heard news ci 
the succours from France, which he had 
expeeted so anxiously. On the 23d of Feb-^ 
.roary, he received a lettor from Captain 
Shee of Fita^ Jameses dragoons, acquainting 
liim that he made part of an armament com- 
SMuded by the Marquis de Fimarion ; that 
lie had landed with a part of the above 
rsgimmt; that the rest of the squadron. 
MBveyed about eight hundred mmi, and 
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that each of the ships brought a certain sool 
of money. 

In confirmation of this news, the Prince 
was informed that one of the squadron an* 
nounced by Captain Shee^ having appeared 
off Peterhead, bad landed two thousand 
lonis-d'or for his service, but had declined 
to land the soldiers who were on board, witli* 
out an order from the Marquis D'Egnillec^ 
called the Ambassador of France. Prince 
Charles dispatched Lord John Drummond 
and the Marquis D'Eguilles, with a strong 
body of troops, to superintend the landing of 
this important reinforcement; but they came 
too late. The Duke of Cumberland, moving 
with all his forces, had arrived at Aberdeen 
Aon the 27th ; and Moir of Stony wood, who 
commanded there for the Prince, was com* 
'polled to retreat to Fochabers, where he^ and 
Captain Shee who accompanied him, met 
with Lord John Drummond, who had ad- 
vanced so far to protect the disembarkation. 
A picquet of Berwick's regiment was ako 



/ 
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Mfely landed at Portsoy, but no other 
troops of the embarkation afterwards reach- 
ed the Prince's army. The remainder of 
Fitz-James's cavalry were taken by Com- 
modore Knowles, and sent to the Thames. 
The Marquis de Fimarion, having held a 
CM>uticU of war, tho.ught it most prudent to 
tetttTU to France. 

< Thus unpitiably rigorous was fortu^Of 
i&om. beginning to end, in all that might 
Jbe considered as the chances from which 
Prince Charles might receive advantage. 
The mificarriage of the reinforcements was 
the greater, as the supplies of treasure were 
become almost indispensable. His money 
BOW began to run short, so that he was 
compelled to pay his soldiers partly in 
aofteal, which caused great disc<mtent. Many 
. threatened to abandon the enterprise ; some 
motually deserted ; said the army, under 
these adverse circumstances, became mora 
refractory and unmanageable thaa hereto* 
fore. 
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Yet their spbit of military adventure 
Blill flhowii) in the instiaetive ingemdly 
with whieh they carried on eBterprieea <rf 
irregular warfare. This was partitenlarly 
evident} frim a series of attacks pfaumedl 
and executed by Lord George Murray, Ibr 
delivering his native country of Alholer 
from the small forts and military statioiiil 
which had been established there by Qi» 
Duke of Cumb^land. This expedition was 
undertaken in the middle of March| and 
Lord George Murray himself command* 
ed the detachment destined for the serviee^ 
which amounted to seven hundred men; 
one half of these were natives e£ Athole, the 
other half were MacPhersons, under the 
command of Clnny, ihrir chief. Tksf 
marched from Dalwhinny when daylight 
began to fail, and halted at Dalspiddel 
about midnight, when it was explained t^ 
them, that the purpose of the expeditim 
Was to surprise and cut off all the militarjr 
posts in Athole, which were occupied either 
by the regular troops or by the Campbells. 
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These posts were Very numerous, and it 
was necessary they should be all attacked 
alK>at the same time. The most important 
were gentlemen's houses, suchasKinnachin, 
Uairfettie, Lnde, Faskallie, and the lik^ 
which, in the Highlands, and indeed throngh 
Scotland generally, were of a castellated 
form, and capable of defence. Other small 
posts were slightly fortified, and command- 
ed by non-commissioned officers. Lord 
George Murray's force of seven hundred 
men was divided into as many small parties 
88 there were posts to be carried ; and 
in each were included an equal number of 
Athole-men and MacPhersons. Each party 
was expected to perform the duty assign- 
ed to it before daybreak, and all were then 
to repair to the Bridge of Bruar, within 
two miles of the Castle of BIair*in- Athole* 
1%6 various detachments set out with eager- 
ness upon an enterprise which promised to 
relieve their country or neighbourhood from 
invasion and military occupation ; and Lord 
George and Cluny^ with only twenty-five 

r2 
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flieD) and a few dderlf gontlemoB) -pn^ 
ceedad to ibe Bdilge of Bruuv Imu^ Ai 
readeavoas, there to await the soeeeM dF 
th^ undertakii^ and the letam of tUr 
companioiifl. 

It bad nearly ehaneedy that, in an exp^ 
dition designed tofiurpriaeotbwa, they hail 
been eaf|aised themselves. For, ia tha 
grey of the monung, a man from the 'vit- 
lage of Blair came to iaform LcMrd George 
Murray, that Sir Andrew Agnew, who oMb* 
snanded at Bhiir Castl^ had eanght the 
alarm, \ipi^m an attack on a neighboiiring 
post ; bad got a great yrapostiom. of hia 
garrison of five bondred men under anBS» 
and was adTancing to the Bridge of Brnaiv 
to see what enemies w«ro in the neigln 
bourbood. Lord Geoige Murray and Qwqr 
were in no eonditiim to eiigage the veteran.; 
and it was proposed, as the only mode of 
escape, to betalce themsdlTes to the mSf^ 
bearing mountains. Lord Geoi^ge Mucay 
lejeoted the proposition. << I^'f he saiily 
^ we leave the place of rendesvooe, oar 
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M thejr sei«rn la detail &0ak 
tJwyagihp dUily iatuMtod lothaBijwiUbft 
iUbla to ke flnrfciBadl by the Memy. Khk 
■■■fcMMiba. IiriUnrtWtrjr wIut43iiijMi 
dooM to bmfom Hp«i Sir Andrew Agaew's 
«mtiiai, by a fieiideaeicUqplay «tf otreagUu" 
li^ilk tUe neeoliitioB Lotd George took 
possession of a turf-dyke, or wallj wkidi 
tutoetcked wimg aneigUMNariag field, and dis- 
poeedkia ftUovers behind it, at distant ia- 
tsrmis£mBeacdi other, «o as to43on¥ey the 
idea of aveiy axtended front Tkeoeloani 
ef bofii regiments were placed in the centre 
of Ike pretonded line, aadereryjpirecaatkin 
need ta gim tbe appearanoe of a4»ntinned 
line of waUmeBf to what was in redity only 
a ftw men pfausad at a distance from eaeh 
ailier. The hi^gpipers were not forgi^ten; 
Aey kad mders to hkw vp a elanMNToas 
pHnack , ao saen as the adyanee of the regn- 
ktts Aould be ubiiei'ved, npen the read from 
Blak. The aan jast arose when Sir An- 
ibrew's tmops cane in «ighit ; the pipers 
alroek np^ and At warn behind ihe tBz£- 
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wall brandished their broadswords^ like of- 
ficers at the head of their troops preparing 
to charge. Sir Andrew was deceived into 
the idea that he had before him a laige body 
of Highlanders drawn up to attack him, and 
anxious for the safety of his post, he march- 
ed back his garrison to the castle of Blair* 
in-Athole. - < 

Lord George Murray remained at the* 
bridge to receive his detachments, who 
eame in soon after sunrise; they faadallr 
succeeded more or less completely, and 
brought in upwards of three hundred pri- 
soneirs, taken at the various posts, which^ 
great and small, amounted to thirty in num* 
ber. Only one or two of the clansmen were 
lolled, and but five or six of the king'a 
troops ; for the Highlanders, though in 
some respects a wild and fierce people, wero 
seldom guilty of unnecessary bloodsheds. 
* Encouraged by this success, Lord George 
Murray was tempted to make an effort to 
possess himself of the Castle of Blair, not* 
withstanding its natqral strength, and that. 
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^itsganiioii. WUhthbTMw faeiBTtilad 
th» ffawe) whkk wm a mry large, vtaiag 
€ld towar, loaf a prinoipftl rendanoe of tka 
Aliiale fanily^ There was little liope from 
beitaring witk two light field-pieeei aoaide 
whoee walls were seTen feet tUek ; the ti* 
teaiseii was so rooky as to pat aaiaing onl 
of tiie qoestion ; bat Lord George, as the 
gaiffisoa was namereas, and supposed ie be 
indiffereatly protided for a tiege, oeneehred 
the possibility of reduciJig the plaoe by fa* 
floiae* For this porposo [he formed a elose 
Moekade of the place, and fired with Us 
HigUaad marksBMn apon ali who ohowsd 
themsehes at the windows of the tower, or 
upon the battlements. And hokO) as in this 
SMlhy world diat which n ridknloiM is 
often intermiJMl widi what is deeply se» 
liosn, I may toll yoa an a need o t o .of a la> 
disvoas nators. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, fionoas in Scottish 
tradition, wee a eoUier of the oU military 
aoheol, sov«re in diseiplnse, stiff and iermal 
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in manners, brave to the last d^ree, but 
somewhat of an hamourist, upon whom hb 
young officers were occasionally tempted to 
play tricks, not entirely consistent with tbo 
respect due to their commandant. At the 
nege of Blair, some of the young wags had 
obtained an old uniform coat of the exx^l* 
lent Sir Andrew, which, having stuffed with 
straw, they placed in a small window of a 
turret, with a spy-glass in the hand, as if 
in the act of reconnoitring the besiegers*- 
This apparition did not escape the hawk's 
eyes of the Highlanders, who continued ta 
pour their fire upMi the turret window^ 
without producing any adequate*effect The 
best deer-stalkers of Athole and Badenoch 
persevered, nevertheless, and wasted, as will 
easily be believed, their ammunition in vain 
on this impassible commander. At leng4h 
Sir Andrew himself became curious to know 
what could possibly induce so constant .a 
fire upon that particular point of the casde» 
He made some enquiry, and discovered the 
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trick which had been played* His own head 
bring as insensible to a jest of any kind as 
his pernke had proved to the balls of the 
Highlandersi he placed the contumaeioas 
wags under arrest, and threatened to pro* 
ceed against them still more seriously ; and 
would certainly have done so, but by good 
fortune for them," the blockade was raised 
after the garrison had suffered the extremi* 
ty of famine. 

^ The raising of the blockade was chiefly 
owing to the advance of a body of Hes* 
sians from Perth, together with the Earl of 
Crawford. Lord George Murray on this 
occasion sent an express to the Prince, that 
if he could spare him 1200 men, he would 
undertake to engage the Prince of Hesse and 
Lord Crawford. Charles returned for an- 
sw^ that he could not spare the men, being 
in the aet of concentrating his army. Lord 
Geoige Murray was therefore obliged to 
rdUnquish the blockade of Bhiir, and witb« 
4raw his forces into Strathspey, and from 
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thence to S^ynudsw HeUmself wenite tl*^ 
CheTftlier's head-quarters, where he found 
that his explttts in the field had not been 
aUe to save 1^ from enemies^ who had 
made a bad use of thw master'a ear. 

We hare seen that {twai the very Samt 
meetiiig at Perth, Mr Murraj, the seere* 
tarjr, had filled the Prince's mind with sos- 
pkioDS of Lord Grewge^ as a parson whoy if 
disposed to serve him, was not incliiied to 
do so nptm the pure principlea <tf nnlinnted 
monarchy* The self-wiU and obsttnaejr of 
ibis nobknian, a brave soldier^ bnt an an<!- 
skHfol' courlier, gave aUL the advantage 
wUch his enemies ooold desire; andin dor 
s^te of his gallant sichieTements, the Prince 
was almost made to belioTe that the best 
officer in hia army was capable of betraying 
him at leaat, if not actn*lly engaged in a 
ccDspiracy to do sow Thus {H^^osaeasa^ 
though usually eager for fighting tho Ghe- 
^valier, both at Clifton and on the presentoc- 
carion, declined intrusting LoKdGe^Mgowilh 
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a separate commaBd ef troops, to avail him- 
self of a fi^ourable opportunity for action^ 
. On the present occasion, Charles enter- 
iained the opinion that Lord George might 
have taken the castle of Blair, had he been 
so disposed; but that he abstained, least 
by doing so he might injure the house of 
his brother, the Duke of Athole. Lord 
George was altogether undeservingr of such 
a suspicion, there being perhaps no man in 
the Prince's army who had fewer indirect 
motives to decide his political creed than 
this nobleman. If the Prince succeeded in 
liis enterprise, his eldest brother would re- 
cover the dukedom^ now held by the second. 
But it does not appear that Lord George 
Murray conld be thus personally benefited. 
It is no small merit to him, that, faithful 
while suspected) and honest though calum- 
niated, he adhered to the tenor of his prin- 
ciples, and continued to serve with zeal and 
fidelity a master by whom he knew he was 
Aot beloved, nor fully trusted. It is even 
¥0L« III. s 
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mM by Lord Elobo, tbal the Prince tdd 
flMie of the French and It ish officers that 
he eiupeeted Lord George; and it isaddBd, 
that hmng requested to watdi whether his 
emidttct in bafttte antfaorised such a soBpi* 
cion, they nndertook to put him to death if 
ffttcfa sbonld appear to be the case. 
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CHAP, VL 

Oect^paikm if SuOerlafMi b^ tie Ea»i itf Cr^- 

mmiy^-'The Dtthe cf CunibeaiioM^ mthauM- 

iqjpoinied Am^, crosses the Spe^ — DissaUs* 

Jiacti&n amcmg Prmoe Charles's Followers'^ 

JSesoltUum of the Prince to Fight the Duke of 

Cumberland — Council of War — Night Mardt 

tindertaken with a view to Surprise ihe Dtike 

if Cun^berland^s^ Cosmp at Natme-^its Failure, 

nnd Eetreat of ike BigkUmd Army to CuUoden 

— Seattle of CuOoden. 

The final aet of this great domestie tm* 
^&ij''mm new abeat to be^n, yet there re- 
nain eome otlier ineidente to metiee ere wm 
spproack that cateetrophe. Tlie ovftpoela ef 
file priiMApal ar mi e e w er e oKteafled alett^tfia 
lAver Spey^ and tlie HigM an i eni appeared 
•jBepoeed for a time to preserve lAie tiae ef 
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that river, although a defeDsive war is not 
that which Highlanders could be expected 
to wage with most success. It is probable 
they did not expect the Duke of Cumber- 
land to make a serious advance from his 
head*quarters at Aberdeen, until the sum* 
mer was fairly commenced, when their owa 
army would be reassembled. Several affairs 
of posts took place betwixt General Bland, 
who commanded the advance of the Duke's 
army, and Lord John Drammond, who was 
opposed to him on the side of the Chevalier. 
The Highlanders had rather the advantage 
in this irregular sort of warfare, and in par- 
ticular, a party of a hundred regulars were 
surprised at the village of Keith, and en- 
tirely slain or made prisoners by John Roy 
Stewart. 

About the same time, Prince Charles sus«^ 
tained a heavy loss in the Hazard sloop o£ 
war, which made her appearance in the 
North Seas, having on board 150 tro<^ fofr; 
his service, and, what he needed still more»- 
asum of gold equal to L.IO,000 or L.12,000. 



^008 Teetelj idMi a cargo of m^ oMmh im* 

ytrtWMMi heiag ch»md by •an English fii* 

gttlVy WBt nm adione l^ bar •erev in 'dia 

Bflfrof TonfiM^ joid Ikeaailoni and iQUiaM 

moBepmg aakare, carried tbe tisaaaura ulomg 

mA. thflnu They were» howeTar, in a ho»« 

tib^ aa weU aa a desolate coimtiy. Tb0 

tribe 4if tbe MacKajs assMnbled in anns^ 

aady with some bands <rf Lord Lofodan's 

mmg^f pnraued the strangers so ^elosoly -aa 

teioUJge tbem to aorrender Hiflnsalves and 

the specie. It is said only L.8000 of gsld 

W^B found upon then, the rest fawiiig been 

^mbeaaled, ^ttier by their ^ci^ptoes or by 

«tlMrSfjafiw thqr -came asboM. This losr 

of the Haaard, which was pcodiioti ve of in- 

jimons cense^imiees to iihe Highland anoy* 

was connected with a series of .IranaMstioos 

» iSaliherland^ which I will hens briefly tell 

Juocd I^oadcttv you ^bHU recoUecf^ had m-^ 
'UioMod Aom InTemess into JBoso shirsb ^ 
tbe bead ^f about 2000 m«»5009qp06ed of 
the lil^Mg dans. Intheb^nniqgofMasalv 

s2 
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Lord Cromarty had been dispatched by th^ 
PriDce, With his own regiment, together 
with the MacKinnons, MacGregors, and 
Barrisdale's people, to dislodge Lord Lou* 
don ; this they effected by the temporary aid 
of Lord George Murray. Lord Loudon, 
retreating before an army which now oon«- 
sisted of the flower of the Highlanders, dis* 
posed his forces at various ferries upon the 
Frith which divides the shire of Sutherlaikl 
from that of Ross, in order to defend the 
passage. 

On the 20 th of March, however, the rebels, 
under Lord Cromarty, pushed across near a 
jplace called the Meikle Ferry, and neatlysur-^ 
prised a party that kept guard there. The 
Earl of Loudon, informed of this invasion, 
concluded that, as his forces were inferior in 
number, and much scattered, there was no 
possibility of drawing them together for the 
purpose of making a stand ; he therefore sent 
orders to the officers commanding the differ* 
ent posts, to provide for their- safety, by 
inarching the men whom they commanded 
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iato tbeir several dUtricts. Loudon him- 
nelff with the Lord President, and other per- 
MMis of rank, who might be supposed par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the insurgents, em- 
barked with the MacLeods and MacDonalds^ 
and returned with them to the Isle of Skye. 
The army, therefore, might be said to be dis- 
persed and disbanded. Owing to this dis- 
persion, it happened that some of Lord Lou- 
don's soldiers were in the MacKays' country, 
and assisted in taking prisoners the crew of 
the Hazard sloop of war when they landed. 
Lord Cromarty was now in full possession 
of the coast of Sutherland and of the castle 
of Dunrobin, which the Earl of Sutherland 
had found it impossible to defend. The Ja- 
cobite general could not, however, exercise 
much influence in that country ; the vas- 
salage and tenantry not only declined to join 
tke rebels, but kept possession of their arms, 
and refused the most favourable terms of sub- 
mission. The Earl of Cromarty, indeed, 
c<dilected some money, emptied the Earl of 
Sutherland's stables of nineteen or twenty 
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ia ordor to €oniwrt ibe leather and .fasaes 

inrantiai^ into tar||ei» ; but the eeantry .il^ 

edf beu^ hoslile t^ the Je(6ohito cawe^ obli^ 

ged tiie £arl, though a mild gaodf4i8iii»ed 

oMoi, to use some severity on l3iifitMXtfiflionu 

The faoHsesaiid property of two dF ihe eap- 

taiiiB of the militia irerd plandered mtd 

hHmt, lA order to sttike terror into other 

reerauits. This was die& to the ladfawr 

tloM of some of the Highlanderie^ tiie gmr 

ileaess of whose ooaduct had hitherto hwu 

tiie BiLtgeet of surprise and {laiiegyrie. *^ I 

like not this raising of £re,*' OBdd aa old 

Hirhlander, who looked on during the de» 

inMtation ; <^ hillierto five of us have pn^ 

twieaty to flight, but if we Mlow tlw inhiH 

man eovrse, we may look for ^mmSEf of us 

to fly bdbre five of our onomies.'' isktmak^ 

the prophecy was not &r from its aoeom- 

plishwent. The Earl of Cromarty oKtendedl 

his 4q»erations -even is^ the iaUnds of Qrk» 

ney, bat received as little ionfioarifgemaat 

fimm ihe inhabitants^ that nnrhimrlspi as 
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from the people of Sutherland. In Caithness 
a few gentlemen of the name of Sinclair 
adopted their cause ; but it is said that not 
above forty- three men in all from that coun* 
try joined the Chevalier's standard. The 
beginning of April was now come, and the 
indications of the Duke of Cumberland's ad- 
vance in person made it plain that the in* 
fiurgents wonld be no longer permitted to 
protract the campaign by a war of posts, 
but must either fight, or retire into the 
Highlands. The last measure, it was fore- 
seen, must totally break up Prince Charles's 
Lowland cavalry, many of whom had al* 
ready lost their horses in the retreat ; it was 
necessary, therefore, to form them into a 
body of foot-guards. 

The Prince did not hesitate a moment 
which course to pursue. He entertained^ 
like others who play for deep stakes, a tend*- 
^ncy to fatalism, which had been foster- 
ed by his success at Preston and Falkirk, 
and he was determined, like a desperate 
gamester, to push his luck to extremity. The 
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of warfare wkidb be had been wagii^ 
tor «ome weeks pasty had tteeessarily led t4» 
a great dispemon of his forees, and, intent 
«[pon the impending contest, he now sooh 
moned his detachments from every side, t^ 
join bis own standard at Inverness, 

The powerful body of men under the Easl 
of Cromarty received dmiiar orders. Mao- 
Donald et Barrisdale, in great harte to obey^ 
net ont on his mardi upon tl» 14th of ApriL 
On the l&th be was to have been followed 
hy the Earl of Cromarty imd his regiment. 
This projected evacuation of Sutherland, 
which ought to have been kept seeret, wa^ 
impmdently suffered to trans^re ; and the 
fintherbmd men resolved to annoy the mar 
of their unwelcome viotants as they left 
the country. With this view, a great many 
4a£ &e aimed miHtia collected from tiba 
hitts, in whifdi they had taken shdter, umi 
prepared to take such ndvantage of the xm^ 
^treaiting insurgents us <^portttnity dmiM 
permit. Aboot two hundred men assmnhM 
^ this pnrpeae^ ffiod appooached tiie 
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One JobnMacKay) aTmtiier in Golspie, had 
B divkion of about twenty to act nndor hia 
Oiwn eeparate connMuicl. Tlie Earl of Cro«» 
sarty, for whom the militia were lying in 
ambodi, was far from soepeeting the dan* 
ger he was in* He remained, with hia aon 
Lord MacLeod, and leveral other ofieert^ 
«t the Castle of Dmiroinn, witnessing, it 
is said, the tricks of a ji^gler, whib hia 
men, three hundred and fifty in number^ 
W«a marched, under the command of sdJH 
akem officers, and with little precaution^ 
to the ftwry where they were to embark* 
The consequences were fatal. John Mao* 
Kay with his twenty men, threw hamseir 
between the rear of the main body and 
Lord Cromarty and his officeni^ who were 
IbUowii^ in imagined security, and sud- 
denly firing, with considerable ezeeutie% 
upon the Earl and his attendants, fiveed 
them back to DunroUn Castle^ which they 
liad just left* The same actiTe partisan 
contrrred to gain admittance into the Ca»- 
tlt witkoat » single fellowsr, and b<ddly 
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summoned the Earl And his officers to; sur- 
render, which at length, under a false aptr 
prehension of the amount of force by whicjb. 
they were surrounded, they were induced to 

do. The Earl ofCromarty, Lord MacLeods 
and the. other officers of Lord Cromarty's 
regiment, who bad not marched with their 
men, were thus made prisoners, and put ou 
board the Hound, a British sloop of waxw 
The rebellion, therefore, was thus e:^tinr 
guished in Sutherland on the 16th of Aprils 
the Tery day on which.it was put an end to 
throughout Scotland, by the great battle of 
CuUoden. 

Having given a short account of these 
distant operations, we must return to the 
motions of the main armies. 

The Duke of Cumberland left Aberdeen 
on the 8th of April, with the . intention of 
moving upon Jbvemess, being CharWs 
head -quarters, in the neighbourhood of 
which it was understood that the Prince 
designed to make a stand. As he advanced 
northward, the Duke of Cumberland was 
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jcMied by Generals Bland and Mordaun^ 
who commanded hk advanced divisions, and 
die wlude army assembled at the town of 
-Cullen^ abont ten miles from the banks of 
Ae Spey. 

An opinion had been entertained, to 
«diich we have already alluded, that the 
Highlanders intended to defend the passage 
of this deep and rapid river. A trench and 
voflie remains of works seemed to shour that 
tflteh had been their original purpose, and a 
eoBsiderable division of the Lowland troops 
w«re drawn up under the Duke of Perth, 
with the apparent purpose of maintaining 
iikeMe defences. The Prince's ultimate or- 
ders, however, were, that the Duke of Perth 
should retreat to Elgin as soon as the 
enemy should approach in force the south- 
eastern bank of the river. He did so, and 
the Duke of Cumberland forded the Spey 
with his army in three divisions, his music 
piaying a tune calculated to insult his an- 
' vox*. HI. T T 
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tagonistB.^ S^Teral Ktm were lost, owiog 
to the strength of the stream; they weire 
ehiefly females, followers of the cam|^« 

On the ISth of Aprils the Doke of Com^ 
berland's array marched to the moor of 
Alves, and on the 14th advanced to Naimoy 
where there was a slight skirmish between 
their advance and the reaif;uard of the 
Highlanders, who were jnst leaving Jtke 
town. The last were unexpectedly siip# 
ported in their retreat, about jBive miles from 
ITairne, by the Chevalier himself, who ani<» 
ved saddenly at the head of his guards and 
the Macintosh regiment, at a place called 
the Loch of the Clans. On the appeanmei 
of this additional force, the vanguard of tbe 
DaWs army retreated upon their maia hot 
dy, which was encamped near Nairne. 
' It is now necessary- to examine the state 
of the contending armies, who were eooii 
to be called upon to decide, the fiate of the 
ixmtest by a bloody battle. 

• Will you play tne fair play, 
Bonnie laddie, Higliland laddie ? 
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* The Duke of Camberland was at the 
liead of an army of diedpUned troops, 
eompletely organised, and aapported by m 
fleet, which, advfinoing along the coast, 
could supply them with provisions, artil- 
lery, and e^ery other material requisite for 
ibe carrying on of the campaign. They 
were under the command of a Prince, 
whose authmrity was absolute, whose eon* 
sage was nndoubted, whose high birth was 
tlie boast of his troops, and whose military 
skSil and experience were» in'the opinion of 
bis followers, completely adequate to the 
successful termination of the war* 
» On the other hand, the army of Princa 
Charles lay widely dispersed, on account of 
file difficulty of procuring subsistence; so. 
that there was great doubt of the possi- 
l^ty of assembling them in an nnited body 
ifritbin the short space afforded them for 
that purpose. The councils also of the ad- 
venturous Prince were unhappily divided; 
and those dissensions which had existed even 
in their days of prosperity, were increased 
in the present critical moment, even by the 
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preBBore of the omergency. Tho first diffi* 
culty might be in some degree sarmonntedy 
but the last was of a fatal character; and I 
must once more remind you of the causes 
in which it originated. 

The aversion of the Prince to Lord 
George Murray has been already stated; 
and idthough the fact may seem surprising^ 
the unwarranted suspicion with which this 
individual was regarded by the Chevalier^ 
is pretty well understood to have extended 
itself about this period to a great part of bis 
other Scottish followers, more especially as 
the present state of the contest, joined to 
the private disaffectioii, or rather discontent^ 
among the clans, tended to weaken the con* 
fidence of the commander. Such sparks of 
disagreement assume more importance in 
the time of adversity, as lights, little distin* 
gmshed of themselves, are more visible on. 
the approach of darkness. Since the coun* 
cil at Derby, the Prince had convoked or 
advised with no public assembly of bis chiefs 
and followers of rank, as he had finrmerly 
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haoA wout to do» if we except the eeuiioil 
<e£ war . held near Criefi» which was io e 
utaDser forced on him by the retreat from 
tHirUng. Daring all that time he had, in 
the fallett sense) commanded the army by 
bie own authority. His trust and confi« 
denoe had been chiefly reposed in Secre*- 
tary Murray, in Sir Thomits Sheridan, hem 
ioraier tutor, and in the Irish officers, who 
made their way to his favour by assenting 
to ail he proposed, and by subscribing^ 
without hesitation, to the OMt unlimited 
doctrine of the monarches absolute powev» 
On the other hand, the Scottish nobility and 
gentry, who had engaged their lives and 
frartunes in the quarrel, natmraUy thoughfc 
Hiemsdines entitled to.be consulted cob<& 
eeming the manner iu which the war was 
to be conducted, and were indignant air 
being excluded from offiBring dieir advice^ 
where tiliey themselves were not only, prin^ 
mpally interested, but best acquidnted with 
llie localities and manners of the country in 

which the war was wi^ed. ^ 

t2 
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They were also dispkased that in hiaccnai)^ 
munication with the eourt of France, an** 
nouaciDg his successes at Preston, and at 
Falkirk, the Prince had intrusted his nego^ 
laations with the court of France to Irii&-« 
men in the French service. They suspected, 
unjustly perhaps, that instead of pleading 
the cause of the insurgeuts fairly, and de** 
scribing and insisting upon the amount and 
iViture of the succours which were requi** 
site, these gentlemen would be satisfied to 
make such representations as might give sa*^ 
tis&ction to the French ministers, and en«> 
sure to the messengers their own advance^ 
ment in the French service. Accordingly, 
all the officers sent to France by Gharkft 
received promotion. The Scots also wasH 
pected that the Irish and French oAo»% 
willing to maintain themselves in exolnsive 
^vour, endeavoured to impress die Prince 
with suspicions of the fidelity of the Scot^ 
tish people, and invidiously recalled to his 
memory the]conduct of the nation toChariee 
I. It is said that Charles was not entirely 
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eonvinced of the falsehood of these suspi* 
eions. till the faithful services of so many 
of that nation^ daring the various perils of 
his escape, would have rendered it base in* 
gratitude to harbour them longer. 

There was another subject of discontent 
in. the Prince's army, arising, perhaps^ from 
too high pretensions on the part of one class 
of Jiis followers, and too little consideration 
on that of Charles. Many of the gentlemen 
who served as privates in the Prince's caval* 
py, conceived that they were entitled to more 
personal notice than they received, and com-* 
plained that they were r^arded more in 
the light of ordinary troopers than as men of 
flslate and birth, who were performing, at 
ihm own expense, the duty of private sol* 
diers, to evince their loyalty to tihe cause of 
the Stewarts* 

'- Notwithstanding these secret jealousies^ 
Charles remained unaltered in the system 
which he had adopted. Neither did the dis^ 
content of his followers proceed further than 
murmurs, or in any case break out, as in 
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Mar's insorrectioiiy into mntiny, or wen m 
desire on the part of the gentlemen engaged? 
to make, by submission or otherwise^ their* 
separate peace with goremment. Notwidi-^ 
standing, however, what has been said, the 
gallant bravery and general dq>ortment of 
the Prince secared him popularity with the 
eommon soldiers of his army, though those 
with higher pretensions were less easily sa« 
tisfiedf when mere civility was rendered in-^ 
stead of confidence. 

The Chevalier had been unwell of a fe*- 
verish complaint during several days of his 
residence at Elgin in ^he month of Mareh.. 
On his retreat to Inverness, he seemed per* 
ftctly recovered, and^ employed himself by 
hunting in the forenoon, and in the even- 
ing with balls, concerts, and parties of (dea* 
sure, in which he appeared in as good spi« 
xits, and as confident, as after the battle of 
Preston. This exterior show of confidence^ 
would have been well had there been good' 
grounds for its foundation ; but those alleged 
by Charles rested upon a firm conviction. 
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that the army of the Dake of Comberland 
would not serioualy ventare to oppose ia 
battle their lawful Prince ; an idea which he 
found it impossible to impress upon such 
of his followers, as were in the least ac- 
quainted with the genius and temper of the 
English soldiery. 

While the Prince was at InvemesSf 
two gentlemen of the name of Haliburton 
arrived from France, with tidings of a 
eold description. They informed him that 
the court of that country had entirely laid 
aside the thoughts of an invasion upon a 
large scale, and that his brother, the Duke 
of York, who had been destined to be 
placed at the head of it, had left the coast, 
being recalled to Paris. This put a final end 
to the most reasonable hopes of the unfor« 
tiuiate Adventurer, which had always rest* 
ed upon a grand exertion of France in lus fa* 
tour ; although, indeed^ he mi^t have been 
convinced, that since they had made no sneh 
effort during the lime of his inroad into 
England, when his aiEftirs bore an aspeet. 
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unexpectedly liavoarable, tbejr would not 
nndortake any considerable riak to redeem 
biinfrom the destructionwhich seemed now 
to be impending. 

Besides the discords in the Prince'i) camp^ 
which, like a mutiny among the crew of » 
sinking vessel, prevented an nnanimooe «i:- 
^tion to secure the common safety, the 
aepacation of his forces, and the peooniary 
difficulties which now pressed hard upon 
him, were material obstacles to any prober 
bilily of success in an action with the Didce 
of Cumberland. Charles endeavoured, in- 
deed, to concentrate all his army near In- 
Temess, bat without entire soccess. General 
Stapleton, who had been engaged in attempt* 
ing to reduccTort William, abandoned that 
enterprise and returned to the Prince's 
eamp, together with Lochiel and the other 
Highlanders by whom that irregular siege 
had been supported. But the Master of 
fraser, who was employed in levying the 
full strength of his clan, together with Bar- 
risdale and Cromarty, engaged as we have^ 
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iMen ia SaAerland, ursM absent from the 
main army. Clan]r» and bis MaePbersons> 
liad bssn dispatched into fiadenoob, with a 
iriew to their more easy subsistenoe in.tbeiy 
•wn country, and were wanting in the honr 
when their services were most absolutely 
necessary. There were besides 800 or 1000 
men of different H^hland clans, who were 
dispersed in visiting their own several glens, 
and wonid certainly have retamed to the 
ftrmy, if space had been allowed them for 
so doing. 

It is also proper to mention, that, as al- 
ready hinted, the cavalry of the Prinee had 
softred greatly. That of Lord Pitsligo 
might be said to have been entirely destroy- 
ed by their hard duty on the retreat fi;om 
SttfUng, and was in fact converted into a 
eom'pany of foot-guards. Now, although 
these horsemen, consisting of gentlemen 
and their servants, might have been unable 
to stand the shock of heavy and regular regi- 
isientsof horse, yet from their spiritandintel- 
Ifgence, they had been of the greatest service 
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as light cavalry, and their loss to Charlea 
Edward's army was a great misfortune. 

The force which remained with the Prince 
WAS discontented from want of pay, and in a 
state of considerable disorganisation. Tha 
troops were not duly supplied with proyw 
sions, and, like more regular soldiers un* 
der such circumstances, were guilty of re-« 
peated mutiny and disobedience of ord^s* 
For all these evils Charles Edward saw n^ 
remedy but in a general action, to which 
he was the more disposed, that, hitherto^ 
by a variety of chances in his favour, as 
well as by the native courage of his follow^ 
ers, he had come off victorious, though 
against all ordinary expectation, in every 
action in which he had been engaged. Od» 
such an alternative then, and with troops 
mutinous for want of pay, half starved for 
want of provisions, and diminished in num- - 
bers from the absence of SOOO or 4000 me% < 
he determined to risk an action with th^ 
Duke of Cumberland, at the head of an army 
connderably outndmbering his own, imd 
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possessed of all those advantages of which 
he himself at the moment was so completely 
depriTed. 

The preparations for the engagement were 
not made with more prudence than that 
wMchwas shown in theresolntiontogiye in* 
sCantbatUe. Charles drewouthisforcesupon 
an extensive moor, about five miles distant 
fr«B Inverness, called Drnmmossie, but 
BMre frequently known by the name of Cul* 
loden, to which it is adjacent. The High- 
landers lay upon their arms all the night of 
the 14th ; on the next morning they were 
drawn up in order of battle, in the position 
which the Chevalier proposed they should 
maintain during the action. On their right 
there were some park walls, on their left a 
descent which slopes down upon Culloden 
house; their front was directly east. They 
were drawn up in two lines, of which the 
Athole brigade held the right of the whole, 
next to them Lochiel. The clans of Appin, 
Fniser, and Macintosh, with those of Mac^ 
Lauchlan|MacLean,andFarquharson, com* 
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posed the centre ; and cm the left were the 
three regiments of MacDonalds, stybd^ 
from their chiefs, Clanranald, Keppoeh, end 
Glengarry. 

As if a fate hud hang over the coanmls of 
Charles, the disposition of this order of battle 
involved the decision of a point of honour^ 
esteemed of the utmost importance in this 
singalar army, though in any othei a mere 
question of idle precedence. The MacDott- 
aids, as the most powerful and numerous of 
the clans, had claimed from the beginning of 
the expedition the privilege of holding tiie 
right of the whole army. Lochiel and Appin 
had waived any dispute of this claim at Ae 
battle of Preston ; the MacDonalds had also 
led the right at Falkirk ; and now the left 
was assigned to this proud surname, which 
they regarded not only as an affront, but 
as an evil omen. The Prince's second line, 
or reserve, was divided into three bo£es, 
vnih an interval between each. On the right 
were Elcho*s,Fitz James's, and Lord Stiadi^ 
allan's horse, with Abbachie's and Lord 



Qfgikwy*M regiments of infantry. The centre 
^viMon was formed of the Irish picquete, 
Lord John Drummond'e re^ment, and that 
of the Earl of Kilmamoc^k. The left wing 
of the second line consisted of the hnssara^ 
^kh Sir Alexander Bannerman's and Mimr 
'of Stonywood's lowland battalions. The- 
dumber of the whole first line might be 
dbout 4700 men ; that of the second line 
ItSOU, of which 250 were cayalry ; bnt, as I 
•will presently show you^ the numbers whieh 
iq^eared at the review were rery considera- 
-Uy diminished before the action. 
' A great error on the part of the com?- 
missaries, or such as acted in that. capacity, 
in the Highland army, was exhibited in the 
-almost total want of provisions ; a deficiency 
the more inexcusable, as it was said tfaere^ 
•was plenty of meal at Inverness. The sol<^ 
4iers, however, received no victuals, ex«- 
espt a single biscuit per man during the 
whole day of the 15th,^ and this deardi of 
^provisions was such, that whether the army 
thad been, victorious or vanquished^ upon ih» 
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iday of the 16th, they miwt have dispersed 
to distant quarters for the mere purpose of 
obtaining subeistenee. 

Eariy on the 15th of April, Lord Elcho 
was dispatched to reconnoitre the camp of 
the Dake of Cumberlandi situated near the 
little town of Naime. It was the annivo^ 
sary of the royal Duke's birth-day, whieh 
was apparently dedicated to festivity and 
indulgence on the part of the soldiers whom 
he commanded. Lord Elcho r^nained with* 
in view of the enemy until high iioon, and 
then retired to announce that to all appear^ 
ance the English army did not mean to move 
that day* 

Upon this report the Prince assembled the 
chiefofficersof his army, being the first conn* 
«il of war which he had held since that in 
which the retreat from Derby was resolved 
upon, excepting the meeting at Faimton, 
near Crieff, Charles opened the business 
by asking the opinion of the council what 
was best to be done. There was a diver- 
iBity of opinions. The want of provisions 
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i)aa« tendered a battle ineyitable) but the 
p^ee and mode of giTing that battle were 
natter of discussion. Lord George Mai^« 
«fQS as Qsaa]» was the first to give hia 
Qipinieii, and enlai^ed much on the advan* 
tile which a Highland army was sure to^ 
peesess in taking the enemy by surprise* 
wd in darkness rather than in day-light. 
Begnlar soldiers, he said, depend entire* 
ly on their discipline, an advantage of 
whieh they are deprived by darkness and 
eonfiidion. Highlanders, on the oontraryt 
hadt he observed, little discipline bat what 
waa of an intnitiye nature, indepoideni 
iriither of light or regularity* He con-» 
dttded by giving his opinion, that the first 
line should march in two divisions at tba 
doek of the evening; he himself offered 
to lead that composed of the right wing of 
tbM first line* with which he designed tck 
malreh round the town of Nairne, and attack 
tbeDoke of Cumberland's camp in the rear ; 
attiiesame time he proposed that the Duke 
of Perth, with the left division of the first 

v2 
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Unej should attack the camp in front, when 
he did not doubt that the confusion ocea^ 
sioned by the sudden onset on two pointy 
joined to the effects of the past day's festivi<» 
ty, would throw the regulars into total con^ 
fusion, and afford the Prince a complete vic- 
tory. This plan also included a march of the 
whole second line, or body of reserve, under 
the command of the Prince himself, to ftup* 
port the front attack. 

To this proposal several objections were 
made ; one was„ that it was a pity to hasHtf^ 
any thinguntilthe MacPhersons,agreat part 
of the Frasers, MacDonald of Barriadale^ 
Glengyle, with hisMacGrregors,theEarlof 
Cromarty, whose misfortune was not knowOf 
and other reinforcements at present absMt, 
should have joined the army. It was also 
stated, that in all probability the Doke would 
receive notice of the intended movement, 
either by his spiesor his'patrols ; that ineidier 
case it would be difficult to provide against 
the necessary consequences of such disco«» 
very ; and that, if the Highlanders wereonce 
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tiurown into confusion in anigfatattack, there 
wonld be no possibility of rallying them. 
Tfae principal answer to these objections 
was founded on the exigency of the mo* 
ment, which required a considerable hazard 
to be incurred in one shape or other, and 
that the plan of the night attack was as 
feasible as any which could be proposed. 

Another objection strongly urged, was 
the impossibility of marching twelve miles, 
being the distance between CuUoden and 
the enemy's camp, between nightfall and 
dawn. To this Lord George Murray re- 
turned for answer, that he would pledge 
himself for the success of the project, pro* 
Tided secrecy was observed. Other plans 
were proposed, but the night march was 
finally resolved upon. 

Between seven and eight o'clock, the 
Chevalier ordered the heath to be set on 
fire^ that the light might convey the idea of 
hk troops being still in the same position 
there, and got all his men under arms, as 
had been agreed upon. 

It was explained by the Prince's aide-de* 
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oampB Colonel Ker of Gradon, ibaid^^ 
ring the attack on the camp the Hif l^ani-r 
ers were not to employ their fire-ariQ% hu% 
only broadswords, dirks, and liochaher ax#0,, 
with which they were instructed to ImAi 
do^n the tept-pdles, and to cut th« rope%, 
taking care at the same moment to strike «; 
stab with force wherever they observed a«y 
awelling or bulge in the fallen canyaas of the 
t^it. They were also instructed to observtr 
the profoundest silence duringthetime of tht; 
march, apd the watchword assfgned to thwi 
was " King James the VIIL" 

Thus far all was well; and for reeolutt. 
men, an attempt so desperate presentidt^ 
from its very desperation, a eonsiderabb 
ohance of success. Bat an inconv^esM 
occurred on the march, for which, and thee 
confusion which it was sure to occasion, due 
allowance seen^ scarcely to have been nad» 
in the original prqject It had bee© propiK 
sed by Lord Geoige Murray that the army 
should n^arch in three eolunins, confusting 
of the first line in tyro divisionii^ and tbfr 
whole reserve, ov second line, uAdt r the 
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Prince himself. But from the necessity 
«f the three columns keeping the same rood 
as &r as the house of Kilravock, where the 
first division was to diyerge from the others^ 
and cross the river NairnO) in order U> 
get in the rear of the enemy's camp, it foU 
lowed that the army, instead of forming 
three distinct columns of march, each on ita 
own ground, composed only one long one, 
the second line following the first, and the 
tUrd the second, upon the same tracks 
wbMi greatly diminished the power of mo* 
ving with rapidity. The night, besides, was 
very dark, which made the progress-of .the 
whole column extremely slow, especially as 
there was a frequent necessity for turning 
oM of the straight road, in order to avoid 
all inhabited places, from which news of 
their motions m^ht have been sent to the 
Ddke of Cumberland. 

Slow as the mareh was, the van consider* 
ably outmarched the rear. A gap, or interval, 
was left in the centre of the whole, and mes* 
sages were sent repeatedly to Lochiel, who 
was in front, and to Lord George M urray^ 
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who eommAnded the head of the line, re-» 
qaeetiDg them to halt until the rear of the 
eolamn shoald come up. Fifty of these nee» 
•1^8 were brooght to the van of the ee» 
himn before they had marched abore eight 
milee, by which time they had reached Kilra^ 
vock, or Kilraick Hooee, within four mflee 
of the Duke of Camberland's camp» 

HiAerto Lord George Mnrray hiad not 
halted nponhis line of march ; bat had only 
obeyed the aides-de-camp by marching mom 
slowly, in the hope that the rear might come 
np. Bat at this place the Duke of Perth 
himself, who commanded the second divi« 
sion, came np to Lord George Marray, and 
patting his horse across the road, kisisted 
that the rear could not advance nnlese the 
Tan was halted. Lord George Murray halt^ 
ed accordingly, and many of the jHrlndpal 
oflSicers came to the head of the column to 
consult what was to be done. They report- 
ed that many of the Highlanders had strag^^ 
gled from the ranks, and lain down to sleep 
in the wood of Kilrarock ; which must have 
been owing to faininess, or want of foodr 
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difiee^ Ml «ifht nuW mareh eould not b« 

tttppoeedto have fatigaadthera liardy moiin* 

taineert to such an exeeas. It was also aatd^ 

"that more gaps wore left in Uw line tluk 

one, and that there was no poasibility of the 

rear keeping pace with the head of the oo» 

•kimn. Watahes were next consulted. It 

had been proposed to make the attack be« 

-ibre two o'clock in the morning ; but that 

iionr wkB now come, and the head of the e^ 

inmn was still four ndleB distant from the 

'ISngiistk camp. The object of the expedition, 

*ther^fore, was frustrated. Some <^thegeQ»> 

tlemen Tolunteers were of Ojj^ion that thejr 

ought to proceed at all risks ; but, as they 

must haye marched for at least two asiles 

4n broad light, all hopes of a surprise must 

hare been ended. In these doubtful circun^ 

fltances Mr O'SulIivan found the officers at 

the head of the column, when he came to Lord 

George Murray with orders from the Prince, 

' expressing it to be his desire, if possible, that 

the attack should proceed; yet referring to 

Xot^^^ofg^9 as nearest to the head of the 
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cplomti^ to form bis own judgment whoiher 
tbe attempt could be made with advantage 
or not. At this moment the distant roll of tlw 
drums from the Duke of Cumberland's cam|^ 
announced that his army was upon the aiert^ 
and that the moment was gone by when the 
camp might have been taken by surprise. 
** They are awake," said Lord George.—" I 
never expected to have found them other- 
wise," said Mr Hepburn of Keith, who had 
joined the van as a volunteer ; " but we 
may yet find them unprepai*ed." Lord 
Oeorge applauded Hepburn's courage, but 
considered that, from the lateness of the 
hour, and the great diminution of the 
strength of the attacking column, the plan 
could not be persevered in with any hope 
of success* He therefore ordered the troops 
to march back with as much expedition as 
possible* 

As this retreat, though apparently una ] 
voidable, was executed by Lord George 
Murray without the express orders of the 
PrineCi though in execution of an optional 
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^wer reposed in Lord Oeorge himel^ it 
Witt at tlte time) and has been Mnee,u«ed>ni 
a handle bf those who were inolined to ae- 
^eitte that nobleman of treachery to a eattte, 
wUeh he had served with so much valour 
«nd talent* 

<^ * I have taken Lord George Murray's accouDt of this 
night-march as he himself gave it, for TindicatioD of hia 
own conduct. The Chevalier himself, then called Gompte 
'3>'Albaikle, Teiumed a difPeient answer to wme enq«ifki mt 
tb« pifftof Mr John Home. It is singular enough that his 
.reply acquits Lord George Murray of the alleged crime of 
commanding the retreat without drders, even more com- 
'^letely than Lord George's own account acquits himself. 
-The €2heTalicr says, that he rode up in person to the hsod 
of the column, and was at first anxious for advancing ; 
fout when he heard Lord George^s reasoning against it, he 
himself gave orders for the retreat This striking dift^ence 
between the evidence of two persons, both deeply Jifleiwted 
in a subject, of such importance to both, proves the unosr- 
tainty of human evidence. But it is natural to suppose Lord 
'George Murray's account the more correct, because it was 
given as early as 1749. Besides, it is not likely he should 
mi^t his own case worse than it really was, by vestisg bis 
defence on the option transmitted to him by O'SuUivan, if, 
in^fact, it was the Prince himself who gave the order for 
TGtreat, which Lord George was censured for having issued 
oontrarj.to his intentions. 
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It may be here remarked^ that the Diike 
jof Camberland's army took no alarm either 
from the march or countermarch of tbf 
enemy^ and that but for the inauspicious 
<;ircum8tances which delayed the moyemeu|^ 
the attacking column had a great chance qf 
^success. 

The retreat was executed with much more 
rapidity than the advance^ it being unne- 
cessary to take any precautions for conceaK 
ing their motions ; so that the whole army 
had regained the heights of Culloden moor 
before five o'clock in the morning* The dis- 
advantages of the night march, and of the 
preceding day's abstinence, became now vi- 
sible. The men went off from their colourjs 

' in great numbers, to seek food at Inverness 
and the neighbouring villages. . They wer^ 
unpaid, unfed, exhausted with want of sleep 

. and famine, and replied with indifference 
to the officers who endeavoured to force them 

< to return to their colours, that they might 

. shoot them if they chose, but that they 
would not return till they had procured 
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goine food* Thd principal officers th^m^ 
selves were exbausted from want of rest and 
Sustenance. They went, as if instinctively^ 
to tlie house of CuUoden, where they bad 
previously assembled, but were so worn 
^iit, that, instead of holding a council of war^ 
each laid himself down to sleep, on bedd 
w tables, or on the floor where such con<^ 
Veniences were not to be had. 

The time was now arrived for putting into 
toecution the alternative proposed in the 
council of war of the preceding day, which. 
Was only postponed to the proposed march 
toNaime. This was, thatthe Highland army 
should retire, and take up a strong position 
beyond the river Naime, inaccessible to ca* 
imlry* Such a movement would have been 
no diMcult matter, had the confused state of 
the Chevalier's army, and the total want of 
j^royisions,* permitted them to take any 

" •_: . — . . — . - 

' * This might hA^e been remedied, in so far as the simr 
pie wants of a Bighland army were concerned, if a part of 
the troops had been employed on the night of the lAth Sep- 
tember to bring meal from Inverness, and cattle from the 
neighbourhood. 
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fl^pi for tlioir preservation. All, howoTer^ 
wliich tookod either like foresight or com* 
9109 ume$ eeemed to be abandoned on lld» 
jecanioa, under the physical exhauBtio» 
«f Citigue and famine. The army remain- 
e4 on the npper part of the open moor^: 
having their flank eoyered <m the right hy 
the parkrwalhi whioh we haye mentioned^ 
iheir only protection from caralry, and* a» 
it proved, a yery slight one. 

About two hours aft«r the Prince had again 
veafihed CuUoden) that is, about seven or eightf 
•^eloeky a patrol of horse brought in notice 
that a party of the Duke of Cumberland'a 
cavalry was within two milest and the whiter 
of his army not above four miles distant^ 
ITpoD this alarm, the Prinee and the Dnko 
^ Perth, Lofd George Murray and Lord 
Mm Drummond, m^^^n^ted their horseiB,and 
ordered the drums to beat, and the pipes to* 
jUbj their respective gatherings* This sud^ 
den summons to arms caused much hurry 
wd confusion amongst men half dead \dtb 
fetiguei and roused from the sleep of wbicb 
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tbey had so. much need. The chiefs and 
officers did what was possible to get them 
together ; but, as they were dispersed in 
•very direction, as far as Inverness itself, 
nearly two thousand of the Highlanders who 
were at the review of the preceding day^ 
were absent from the battle of the 16th. 
. It would have been yet time to retreat by 
the right of their line, to cross the water of 
^aime, and to draw up upon ground inac* 
cessible to the Duke of Cumberland's army, 
when they might, after sunset, have renew* 
^, if it was thought advisable, the attempt 
to surj^rise his camp ; for it is believed that 
the Duke was not, till some time afterwards, 
noade aware of their purpose of the previous 
xiight* No motion, however, was made to 
Hm effect The Chevalier talked confidently 
of a battle and a victory ; and those who did 
not share his hopes were prepared to die, if 
they did not expect to conquer. 

The Duke of Cumberland's army now 
appeared about two miles off, advancing 
straight in front of the Prince's line of battle. 

x2 
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Hit Royal HigfanesB's force consisted of M* 
teen battalions of foot, via. Polteney's, 500^ 
The RoyaI% 600; Gholmondely's, 500; 
Priee'8, 500; Scots Fuaileers, 600; DejsaB'if^ 
600; Barrel's, 500; Battereau's, 500 ; Blako« 
ny's, 500 ; Howard's, 500 ; FlemiBg^% 600 ; 
Sackville's, 500; Sempill's, 600 ; Con^s/s^ 
500 ; Wolfe'f, 500 ; and 600 Campbdis -y 
whidtiy with Lord Mark Ker's DragOMM^ 
300, Cobfaam's, 300, and Kingston's horse» 
800, made 8100 foot, and 900 horse. Hio 
day of the battle they were drawn up in twv 
lines, seven battalions in the first, and eight 
in the second line, supported by the two 
squadrons of horae on the r^t, and fonif 
squadrons of dragoons on the left 'Ehm 
Oimpbells were on the left with the dra« 
goons. There were two ]gieces of cannon be* 
twixt every battaliotf in the first line^ three 
en the right, and three on the left of the se* 
cond. The army was commanded in chief 
by the Duke of Cumberland, and under him 
by lieutenant^Generals Earl of Albemarle^ 
Hawley, and Bland, Maj<Mr*GeneralHnsfc^ 
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BcigadierB Lord&iUpillrChoInioiidelyt aii4 
Mordaimt. 

Had the whole Highland army been col- 
]eoted» there would have been very little^ if 
any difference in numbers between the oon* 
tending parties^ each of which amounted to 
about 9000 men ; but we have already shown 
that the Prince was deprived of about 2000 
n£ hia troops, who had never come up, and 
die Btragglera who left hk standard between 
thetime of the reviewand the battleamount* 
ed to at least SOOO more ; so that, upon the 
great and decisive battle of Culloden, only 
5000 of the insurgent army were opposed to 
0000 of the king's troops. The men who 
wore absent, alsoi were chiefly HighLmd- 
ertb who formed the peculiar strength of the 
Chevalier's army. 

. There was no appearance of discourage-* 
nMnt on either side ; the troops on both 
sides huasa'd repeatedly as they came with* 
in sight of each other, and it seemed as if 
the Highlanders had lost all sense of fatigue 
at eight of the enemy. The MacDonalds 
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alone had a sullen and discontented look, 
arising from their having taken offence at 
the post which had been assigned ihem. 

As the lines approached each other, the 
artillery opened their fire, by which the 
Duke of Cumberland's army suffered very 
litde, and that of the Highlanders a great, 
deal; for the English guns, being well 8«r« 
ved, made lanes through the ranks of the 
enemy, while the French artillery scarcely 
killed a man. To remain steady and inac- 
tive under this galKug fire, would have been 
a trial to the best disciplined troops, and it 
is no wonder that the Highlanders showed 
great impatience under an annoyance pe- 
culiarly irksome to their character. Some 
threw themselves down to escape the artil- 
lery, some called out to advance, and a very 
few broke their ranks and fled. The cannon- 
ade lasted for about an hour; at length 
the clans became so impatient, that Lord 
George Murray was about to give the Order 
to advance, when the Highlanders, from the 
centre and right wing, rushed without orders 
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furiously down* afker tiieir uftoal manner of' 
altackinf Bword in hand. Being received 
wiib a beayy fire, both of cannon and grape* 
e|ie^ they became eo much confused, that 
they got huddled together in their onset^: 
iritbout any interval or distinction of dana 
ornq^ents. Notwithstanding this disorder^ 
the fury of their charge broke through Mon« 
ro's and Burrers regiments, which formed 
the left of the Duke of Cumberland's line* 
But that General bad anticipated the possi- 
bility of such an event, and had strengthened 
biA second line, so as to form a steady sup* 
pert in case any partvof his first should give 
way. The Highlanders, partially victorious, 
continued to advance with fury, andalthougE 
much disordered by their own success, and* 
partly disarmed by having thrown away 
their guns on the very first chaise, they 
rvahed on Sempill's regiment in the second 
line with unabated fury. That steady corps 
waft drawn up three deep, the first rank 
kneeling, and the third standing upright. 
They reserved their fire until the fugitives 
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of Barrel's and Monro's broken regiments 
had escaped round the flanks, and throi:^k- 
the intervals of the second line. By thit* 
time the Highlanders were within a yard' 
of the bayonet point, when SempilPs bat- 
talion poured in their fire with so mnch 
accuracy, that it brought down a great many 
of the assailants, and forced the rest to^ 
turn back* A few pressed on, but, unable, 
to break through SempilPs regiment, were 
bayoneted by the first rank. The attack of 
the Highlanders was the less efiBcient, that 
on this occasion most of them had laid 
aside their targets, expecting a march ra« 
Iher than a battle. While the right of 
the Highland line sustained their national 
character, though not with their usual 
success, the MacDoualds on the left seemed 
uncertain whether they would attack or not* 
It was in vain Lord Greorge called out ta 
them, << Claymore !" telling the murmur- 
ers of this haughty tribe, '* That if they b^ 
haved with their usual valour, they would 
^convert the left into the right, and that he 
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would in fatare call himself MacDonald/' 
U vnm equally ia Tainthat the gallant Kep- 
peeh chained with a few of his near rela- 
tions, while his clan, a thing before unheard 
of, remained stationary* The chief was near 
tfae front of the enemy, and was exclaiming^ 
with feelings which cannot be appreciated, 
^ My God ! have the children of my tribe 
^rsaken me !" At this instant, he received 
several shots, which closed his earthly ac- 
count, leaving him only time to advise his 
favourite nephew to shift for himself. The 
three regiments of MacDonalds were by this 
time aware of the rout of their right wing, 
and retreated in good order upon the second 
line. A body of cavalry, from the right of 
the King's army, was commanded to attack 
tiiem on their retreat, but was checked by 
a iire from the French picquets, who ad« 
vanced to support the MacDonalds. But 
at the same moment another decisive advan- 
tage was gained by the Duke's army over the 
Highland right wing. A body of horse, 
making 600 cavalry, with three companiea 
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of Argyleslure Highlanders, had hMii.da» 
iaicbed to take pofliefision of the park waHi» 
y^paatedly mentkmed as covering the right 
ef the Highlanders. The three companieaAf 
infiuitry had pulled down the east wall of tits 
fndosnre, and put to the sword about a fauH 
dred of the insurgents, to whom the defence 
had been assigned ; they then demolished fin 
western wall, which permitted the dragoon^ 
Isj whom they were accompanied, to rida 
through the enclosure, and get ont upon the 
open moor, to the westward, and form, ao 
as to threaten the rear and flank of the 
Prince's second line. Gordon of Abba^ 
chie, with his Lowland Aberdeenshire rt^ 
giment, was ordered to fire upon these ca* 
▼airy, which he did with some effect. Tha 
Campbellsthenlinedthe north wall of the en* 
dosure so often mentioned, and commenced 
a fire upon the right flank of the Highlands 
ers' second line. That line, increased by 
the MacDonalds, who retired upon it, still 
•bowed a great number of men keeping 
their ground, many of whom had not flred 
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^ shot. Lord Elcho rode up to the Prioc^ 
and eagerly exhorted him to put himself at 
•the head of those troops who yet remained^ 
make a last exertion to recover the day, and 
^at least die like one worthy of having con- 
tended for a crown. Receiving a doubtful or 
:he9itatingan8wer» Lord Elcho turned from 
^liim with a bitter execration, and declared 
ho would never see his face again.* On the 
Aiher hand, more than one of the Prince's 
'Officers declared, and attested Heaven and 
their own eyes as witjnesses, that the unfor- 
tunate Adventurer was forced from the field 
,by Sir XhoauMB Sheridan, and others of the 
firish officers who were about his person. ' 
.. That Lord Elcho and others, who lost 
rank and fortune in this disastrous adv<m- 
4are, were desirous that the Chevalier 
-ahould have fought it out to the very la4t 

* This vow be kept to his dying day, avotding every place 
where he might have met the Prince, for whose sake he had 
lost his rank, his estate, and his native country. liis relent- 

' less anger was not, perhaps, just, but it must be allowed to 

^be natozaL 
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0§n raBiiy 1m imagified i iMr in k dSUSiKatt 
to comseive why many of tlid pnUte \nl% 
df the flame opinioB, siiiee n faftal lMg^|^ 
(esB hardly eoitelaide 00 effiMtiv^y im itfMt 
the ^deaih <tf the hero. But tkei^ are ttaAJr 
reasonft bendes a aelfiBh desire ef eiaAty^ 
whieh may dictate tie a defeated ^liiii^mii 
Ihe teak of preaerviiig hiuiMtf ftr « beMT 
dky* Thk is partienlariy tlie ea«e t9Mk 
lihoae in the rank of Kinga a&dIVinee% 
who, aemr^ by the unanimeila o^aiMi ^ 
Aose annmd them that thebr eafely fti^ ^f 
the last tfl^rtanoe to the vrafM^^talM^^lli- 
aiiy.reaiflt 1^ flattering aod peeelia^ tmunb 
wbieh may be aasigaed in a nffw i rt of ithe 
Mktuffal prineiple of self^flreserviatidlii ilbiBK 
men to them wMi all mankiadl* 

Besides, aithongh the CfaevftHeis if de- 
termined on seeidiif it^ miglit ^ ms aft aly 
hare found death on the field where he lost 
all hopes of empbre, there does not appiBar 
h possibility that his most desperate exer- 
tioss could have altered the fortune of the 
day. The second line, united with • fsM 



nS the iffltf eWodf it is trua^ for Mme thoirt 
laiM aft9r ths diflMter of tke left wiag^ 
Imt lliejr vere euf rounded widi emnuee. la 
ll^ir fropt was the Duke of OumherUadf 
dirpwiinB end rwaewing the ranks of his first 
Umes whieh had been engaged, brsaging 19 
Is their sanP^^ ^ seeond, which wis yeli 
^itiM^ and on tibe point of kading faodi to 
a mw attaek in front. On the flank of 
the seeend line of the Cheralier's arssf 
^WMo the Canq^lls, Unipg the norther* 
tmU of the enelosure. in the rear oi the 
whole Highland ar my » was a hedy of horsey 
wkieh conld be greatly inorsased in nasou* 
her by the asme aecess through the park 
w«dl whieh had been opsned fay the Caasp* 
helhu TbeHigUandersofthePiinee'saiiaiyf 
hi faiet» were sullen, dejeeted, and dispirit* 
^ ^sairtisfied with their offioers and geae^ 
leK «nd not in perfect goodhnmoar with 
themselTes. It was no wonder that, after- 
renaining a few minutes in this ritoalien, 
ihey should at last leave the field to the 
enemy, and go off ia quest of safety where* 
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ever it was to be found. A part of the ee** 
cond line left the field with tolerable regn- 
larityf with their pipes playing and banners 
4isplayed. GeneralvStapIeton also, and the 
French auxiliaries, when they saw the day 
lost, retreated in a soldierlike manner to 
Inverness, where they surrendered to the 
Duke of Cumberland on honourable terms* 
Many of the Highland army fled in the direc- 
tion, of Inverness, but the greater part to- 
wards Badenoch and the Highlands. Some 
of these never stopped till th^ had reached 
their own distant homes ; and the alarm wa» 
so great, that one very gallant gentleman told 
your Grand&ther, tibat he himself had par- 
taken in the night march, and that, though 
he had tasted nothing for twenty-four hours, 
he ran near twenty miles ere he took leisure 
to sit down and eat a biscuit which had been 
smrved out to him at the moment the battle 
was going to b^^, and which he had put 
into his sporran, or purse, to eat when it 
diould be ended. 



The Duke of Camberlw4 ft^^tAni 
wiik caution. He did not p«f mit Im ftrfl 
liM i» adyanoe on the repoU^d }{]g)il|Hidaif 
till be bad restored their ranke to jfetfyfA 
>f94(E^9 nor to porsne till the ditpfmloii Af 
llie Highland army seemed complete^ Whan 
that wa« cortiaQ* Kingston's bors^t and lib* 
daagoons from each wing of the Dobt'a 
araiy» were detaehed in parsoitt and iM4 
freat execution. Kingston's boiie foUowr 
ed the ehase along the Inverness roa4* 
They did not charge such of &e mfmf* 
whether French or Highlanders, as kept in 
a body, but dogged and watched tbein plosa* 
ly on their retreat, moving more or lada 
iqpiedily as they moved, and halting once or 
twice when they halted. On the f tr«g^brs 
they made great havoc, till within a ttils of 
Inverness, 

It was in general remarked, thsit tbe Eng- 
lish horse, whose reputation had \m» blo- 
odshed in previous actions with tbo Hitfb- 
landers, took a cruel pleasure in slaughter- 
ing the fugitives, giving quarter to none, 

y2 
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except a few who were reserTed for public 
execution, and treating^ those who w&n 
disabled, with cruelty unknown in modern 
war. Even' the day after the battle, there 
were instances of parties of wounded mcBi 
being dragged from the thickets and huts in 
which they had found refuge, for the purr 
pose of being drawn up and dispatched. Irji^ 
platoon-firing ; while those who did not dto 
under this fnsilade, were knocked on thei 
head by the soldiers with the stocks of their 
muskets. In a word, the savageness of the 
regulars on this occasion formed such a con- 
trast to the more gentle conduct of the tnr 
surgents, as to remind men of the old Latin 
proverb, that the most cruel eneu^ is a 
coward who has obtained success.* It wa» 
early found necessary to make some aver- 
ment which might seem to justify this un* 
heard-of cruelty ; and, accordingly, a story 
was circulated, concerning an order said ta 
have been issued by Lord George Murray, 

• 

• I J - ^— ^ 1 — r -f-- -m 1 : I i_ ■ i uiir ~ ~'^^^^ 

* Crudelis semper timidus, si yicerit unqoanu 
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commanding the Highlanders to give no 
quarter if Tictorious, But not one of the- 
iasnrgent party ever saw such an order; nor 
did any of them hear of it, till after the 
battle. 

In this decisive action, the victors did not 
lose mnch above 800 men, in killed and 
v^onnded. Lord Robert Ker, captain of 
grenadiers, was slain at the head of his 
company. 

The loss of the vanquished army was up- 
wards of 1000 men. The Highlanders on 
the right wing, who charged sword in hand, 
suffered most severely. These were the 
MacLeans, and MacLauchlans, the Macin* 
toshes, the Frasers, the Stewarts, and the 
Camerons. The chief of MacLauchlan was 
slain in the action, together with MacLean 
of Drimnin, MacGillivray of Drumnaglass, 
several of the Frasers, and other persons of 
distinction. Lochiel was wounded, but 
borne from the field by his two henchmen. 
In short, the blow was equally severe and 
decisive, and the more so, that the heaviest 



«f th^ lofiui fell on ibe higli ohiefii m^ gm^^ 
ilfpieiii who woro the aoul of the ]E%hh|][i4 
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CHAP. VIL . 

Clams of the Jacobite Prisoners^ to Clemency--^ 
Severity of the Duke of Cumberland — Ravages 
committed by his Troops — his Return to Lon- 
dorif and Cessation of the Cruelties which liad 
been practised in the Highlands — Escape of 
Prince Charles — his Remarkable WanderingSy 
in Various Disguises — his Embarkation^ and 
Arrival at JMorlaix^ in Brittany , on the 29tfl 
(^September, 1746. 

It was not to be ezpoeted that the defeat 
<tf Culloden should pass over, wiflioat fa- 
tal conseqaences to those who had heen 
principally concerned iii the insnrrection* 
A bandfnl of men had disturbed the tran- 
qaiUity of a peaceful people, who were de* 
manding no change of their conditiony had 
inflicted a deep wound upon the national 
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gtrengtib, and what is seldom forgotten in 
the moment when revenge becomes ppssiblfl^ 
had inspured universal terror. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that those who had been 
most active in such rebellious and violent 
proceedings, should be called to answer with 
their lives for the bloodshed and disorder td 
which they had given occasion. They them- 
felvee well knew at what bloody risk they 
iaA played the deadly game of insurrecliony 
and expected no less forfeit than their lives* 
But OS all concerned in the rebellion had, in 
ftrirtn^s^ for&ited their lives to the Uw, 
it became fitting that Justice should lo se- 
lect her victims, as might, if possible, re- 
ttmmie her ehdms with the feeliags ^ hu- 
manity^ inetead of Mtragbg thsm by a ge» 
MBil and undistingiushing effonoa of bloods 
Xnesen npen political aoooonts^ though om^ 

of ihe h%hest orimes that can be oommitteA 
agmnsl a state, does not necessarily ioS$9 
any thing like the detestation which attenda 
of mueh less general goilt and dmtf 



ffftt. ife who engages ift oonnpirMy or t^ 
Mfioih >> ▼ety oAen, im m ui^Tid^i Ml 
Mtljr h— frmtt reptoftch, bat bigbly M«i* 
adbl« te his pdvat^ ebaMcAMr; #h01i mm^ 
iNr •XBinple, w Lord iHttligOi or Chmtmtk 
wt LoAklf in%tit t>e taM te eoflMfiit tt(t 
<Kine Ar whkli llhey ^vv«f« dbAosdottft %d 
ll» Uw, frott <li6 purest thoi^, ■! 1jb6 
tmfi time, the fiost ttiitriBett tnotive»«^ 
iBotfwfc ^pfUeh fliey h$A svAeA te with 
tiieir lAether^l wlk, aii4 nrfaioh iirgfed AeM 
«e take lop ftnta hjr «U the ties <«f 4iity edi^ 
iJ^gkii^e* The eenee «f mieh men's putil)r 
#f piHMrijptee iMii fateiraott^ we'ttpi Ml In^ 
he -MHMivecL in Qetence} trashti hoth iiiui'uly 
•Bi paUtmlly, to have Hmkei the prolseM- 
Ittgs agidnet them ^nit^ tfie naarrow^etft 
liouncb connstent with the ends o£ pablie 
loeiioe^ «fid the porpose of intkatdalMf 
eAeie from iMh desjierate eotmee. 

If eo much could he eaid in favoar of 
extending clemency even to eoTeral of the 
leaders of the insmrreotioHy hoirtomshmiM 
might haye been added in behalf of their 
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nmple and ignoratit foUowerSy who caime 
out in ignorance of th« laws of the civiliMd 
part of the nation^ bnt in complianee witb 
the unalienable tie by which they and thduc 
fathers had esteemed themselves bonnd ISo 
obey their chief. ^ ' It might have beta 
thought, that generosity would have over- 
looked such poor prey, and that justice woidd 
not have considered them as proper objects 
of punishment. Or, if a victorious general 
of subordinate rank had been desirous to 
display his own zeal in behalf of the reign- 
ing family at the expense of humanity, by 
an indiscriminate chastisement of tli6 vdn^ 



* Tim icUs of patriarchal obedience was' so absolttte, 
that when some Lowland gentlemen were extollmg with 
wonder the devotion of a clansman, who had sacrificed his 
own life to preserye that of his chief, a Highlander who was 
present coldlj observe^, that he saw nothing wonderful ia 
the matteiujie only did his duty ; had he acted othenrlie, 
-he would have been a poltroon and a traitora To punish 
men who were bred in such principles, for following their 
chiefs into war, seems as unjust as it would be to hang a 
dog for the cdme of following his master. 
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quklied foe, of whaterer degree of intellect 
and fortune, better things might hare been 
es^eeted from a Son of Britain— a Royal 
Prince, who, most of all, might have re- 
meinberedf that the objects whom the iate 
of war had placed at his disposal, were the 
laisgnided sabjects of his own royal house, 
and who might gracefully have pleaded thdr 
•leanse at the foot of a father's throne which 
fhis own victory had secured. 

Unfortunately for the Duke of Cumber- 
land's fame, he saw his duty in a different 
li^t. This Prince bore deservedly the 
oharacter of a blunt, upright, sensible man, 
friendly and good-humoured in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life. He was a brave 
•oldior, and acquainted with the duties of 
war ; but, both before and after the battle 
of CuUoden, his campaigns were unfortu- 
« nate ; nor does it appear from his proceed- 
ings upon that occasion, that he merited bet- 
ter success. Hehadleamedwarintherough 
school of Germany, where the severest in- 

VOL. III. , z 
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Smj6im upon tbe inluAiteiiti was sever ^hMh 
Md, if it WM npposed Beoenary, eitlier 4t 
((Maiti aa advaiitaga» ar to praeerTe ona ak 
«tady gained. 

HkRoyal Higliaets anderstoodi ae wail aa 
any oMuaaadar ia Euxafia» iha naoeantjr, fia 
Ike ganend casa, «f f eetiaiaing tha4 mUSMgf 
liBaaae^ wUels ta iitadM wwdaaf a iweEad 
tateffaa^ readeni aa army tonaUaMe tails 
friends alone, ia tbe ampok fiam PerOy 
aa ettcer wrti brought to ^ eaar^msiiialf 
attd lai^ his €attimisno% bytheDiika'iipel!- 
ibbt i^iprabationi hacanse he had suffareda 
fariy aadar hie oeauaasd to pfamdar Hha 
AMMBeaf Gadk^ beloi^jiag ea Mr OB^buOi, 
4iMa ia arais^ und adth the Priaaa'a araiy. 
This i«riet exaroise af diaoipline seodsea as 
leia preparad to axpaet the violeaoes ivldeh 
fctte««rad 4m baltle af OnUodsa. Bia aa- 
heippay the fioense ivhish it was tfaa^^ 
tadbe^ while the asntest lasted, was fiae- 
^ jndalgadia whsn MsiataBee was na iMiBo. 
¥faefagM^mia»d waandad were Mcessndy 
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^ttm fint to ezp«rienM Ab oonse^piencefl of 
tid« dtparture from the ordinary ralat of 
war. 

Wo have mentioaecl the mereikai exeeuh 
iioii whioh was dotio upon tko fiigiliws and 
OB the woiindod wko ronainod on tho &M 
of batdo. Tlio firtt nigki bo necemmry to 
firiko tomnr into mi OBomy to resolute aad 
oo oapaUo ^ rallying as tho Highlsadors; 
ttm aoeond might bo the effoot of tho brat^ 
lago of common soldiers flashed by Tiotovy^ 
to whidb they had not boon of late aeow^ 
tomodf and triamphant oTor an enemy hm- 
fore whom many of them had fled ; but tho 
f xoosses which followed, must, wo fear, bo 
Impntod to tho callous diapositiGn of the 
oommander-ln«diief himself, nnder whoso 
oyo^ and by whoso commandt a fearf ol train 
of roTages and executioBs took place. 

l%o Dako proceeded, in military phrassi 
to improve his victory, by *< luring wws^ 
what was termed <* the country of the eno- 
my ;*' and his measures wero taken slowfy, 
that they might be attended with more cor* 
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tain success. Proclamations had been sent 
forth for the insurgent Highlanders to come 
in and surrender their arms, with which 
very few complied. Several of the chiefs, in- 
deed, had made an agreement among them* 
selves to meet together and defend their 
eonntry ; but although a considerable sum 
of money, designed for the Chevalier's us^ 
reached Lochiel, and others his stanch ad-- 
Jherents, the list of the slain and disabled 
ehiefs had been so extensive, and the terror 
and dismay attending the dispersion so great, 
«8 to render the adoption of any general 
measures of defence altogether impossible. 
t The Duke of Cumberland — so much may 
be said in his justification — entered what 
was certainly still a hostile, but an unre- 
aisting country, and, fixing his own head- 
quarters in a camp near Fort Augustus^ 
extended his military ravages, by strong 
parties of soldiery, into the various glens 
which had been for ages the abode of the 
disaffected clans. The soldiers had order 
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ia ttMNite towardi the ttnfortuaate nativfi* 
ilui vtnoat extrfimitles of war^ Th«y ^hoty 
ibttflforoy the male iobabitanta who fled al 
likfiir -approach ; they plimdered the hom^ 
<o£ ihe efaieftaiiis ; they burnt the eabioe o£ 
that peaaaata ; they woto guilty of eyery kind 
m£ outrage towards wo]ueu» old 9gPf aud 
jnlaiicy ; and where the soldier fell ehort of 
theae extremities, it was his own mildness 
m£ tamper, or that of some offioer of gentler 
mood, which restrained the license of his 
-hmd. There can be no pleasure in narr»- 
tiag more particularly such scenes as this 
devastation gave rise to* When the men 
jfBsere slain, the houses burnt, and the herds 
•aaid flocks driven off, the women and ohil#- 
• ran perished from famine in many imtancsf, 
-or followed the track of the plunderers, 
Jtegging for the blood and offal of their ovm 
oMie, slain for the soldiers's use, as die 
•miserable means of supporting a wretched 
iifc. Certainly, such instances lead us |o 
jein in the observation of Monluc, that 

z2 
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tbose 6Dgag<ed in war have much occasion 
for the mercy of the Deity, siDce they are, 
in the exercise of their profemion, led to 
becMne guilty of so much violence towards 
their fellow-creatures; One remarkable nar- 
rative of this melancholy time is worth tell- 
ing yon; and I willingly consign to silence 
many others, which could only tend to re- 
call hostUe feelings better left to slumber. 
' AgamekeeperofMacDonaldofGIengarry^ 
returning from the forest to his home, found 
it had been visited by a party of the Eng- 
lish troops, who had laid waste and burnt 
his house, and subjected his wife to the 
most infamous usage. The unfortunate 
husband vowed revenge. The principal an- 
ther of the injury, who commanded the 
party, was described to him by the circunn 
stance of his riding upon a grey horse. The 
detachm'ent had to pass by the side of Loch 
Arkaig, through the wild rocks of Locha- 
ber ; lurking in a thicket, the MacDonald, a 
marksman by profession, took aim at the 
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person whom be saw mounted on the grey 
horse, and shot him dead* His reyenge, 
however, was disappointed ; the person who 
had perpetrated the erime happened to have 
committed his horse to thechargeof a groom, 
or individual of inferior rank, who suffered 
the penalty of the officer's outrage. The aven- 
ger, having learned his mistake, again way* 
laid the line of march, and once more see- 
ing an officer ride upon the fatal grey horse, 
between the advanced guard and the main 
body of the troops, he again took aim, and 
his bullet again proved fatal — ^but he had a 
second time mistaken his victim. The per- 
iM>n whom he shot was not the author of the 
injury, but a gentleman generally esteemed 
in the Highlands, Captain George Monro 
of Culcairn, (the same who escaped so re- 
markably at Glenshiel, by the fidelity of his 
^Poster brother.) Upon learning this second 
mistake, the MacDonald broke his gun, and 
renounced further prosecution of his re- 
venge. ^< It was not the will of Heaven^" 
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he mdf ^ that the num who bad injuvei 
him should peridi by his bends; and he 
weald spill no more innoeeat blood in ibt 
attempt." 

Derinf the proaeention of thesesefToritiesy 
no man experienoed more keen regret than 
President Forbes, whose aetive zeal had 
made suefa an important stand in faiFour aCi 
ffuwenmtntf and who, by determinini^^f 
WETering purpose of Sir Alexander MaeOo^ 
aald of Sieaty and the Laird of MacLeod^ 
most be considered as having contributed sO 
materially to the suppression of the rebellkifiu 
It is said, that on venturing to quote to the 
commander-in-chief the law of the eoiuiv* 
Iry, he was repulsed with the reply, « The* 
a brigade should give laws." He was deep* 
ly affected by the miseries Which civil wsf 
had brought upon his country ; nor had 
he any reason to congratulate himself ia^ 
dividually, on having obtained personal &^ 
vour by the part he had acted; It is eeik* 
tain that at his death his estate was em- 
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barrcrcised by debts contracted in behalf of • 
goyemmenty during 1745-6. ^1 we can 
say on the subject is, that justice was not 
so profuse in its rewards on this remark* 
able occasion as in its punishments. 

Other persons, who had given sufficient: 
proof of their loyalty in the course of the 
rebellion, fell, nevertheless, into disgrace 
with the commander-in-chief, for express- 
' ing the slightest sympathy with the distress 
of the vanquished, or uttering any censure of 
the severities inflicted oa them. The late 
Iiord Forbes, than whom a man more loyal 
to the King^s government was not to be 
fimnd, had served in the field of Preston,and 
done all that an officer could do to prevent 
the flight of the cavalry ; notwithstanding 
this, he found that his preferment in the 
military profession was so much impeded 
aa to render .his retirement advisable. The 
only reason which could be assigned was, 
that this nobleman, the Premier Baron of 
Scotland, had ventured to interfere with tho 
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A story is tdc^ tkai after tke bfttlfo c< 
Coliodm, ibe Grants of 6Ieimiorato% whft 
had been in the rehellioD, came into 1my»^ 
iMsa t& munemler themselYea to the Mttof 
^kmr own aamew The j were armtd eafH^ 
pm. <^ Whe are theae men ?' said the Dolae 
ef CmmberkndL He was infbrmed hy Amt 
Lurd of Grant that Aey winre the Granti 
ef GknmoristQn. *^ And to whom h«ra 
Ikqr aBrrendered ?'i^^ To me^" amnreiidl 
ihriat diief ; <* aad to no man in Britaa^ 
hot m^ wenld ibey hwre sabmilted»'*««i 
« No ?' replied the Duke, ^ftw a puaer 
« I will let them know that tibey are An 
King^ subjects, and must likewise subimfe 
ta me/' He ordered the Grants of Glenw 
moraiton to be instantly snrroanded and^ 
dkarmed ; which might be a v^ry prcqper 
dbreek to the sprit of danship; Bot wheir 
we learn that they were dii{^ped off for An 
ooIenieS) we cannot wonder that the eiamplo 



^msbmmkm aiioffdedsmU ^msomxtiguimt 
1^ vwdi tMurendttni as (bu» 
^ On BPMiit eooaaiioas Aese pn»0M&ig8 by 
anrtial law wimM hrnvB «klriM$tod aoi»ad.« 
tmAm in England, wliower wwe tiie aaf- 
Artoflk Bot tbe truth is, Oat tha EaglUi 
mmUbmd « very lake idea Mi^attif^ tiia 
yiiilMul ^pnimia tif Om Soc^ maA wafe 
avAob daapotad to eoDoaiva that die wtele 
inbaUtenla «f OiBt kingdrai wan at kaart 
tiiair aateauM; or at Imnt to ^atevtam iria- 
laat (MiapfaioBt agamst aaak a» aapMWkl 
tta ianat ayaipathy widi ilia aaffaciags ^ a 
Jacobite, or supposed that hispaniikaagiit 
asigbti by yosnbifitjs be moTB aavwa than 
tlMi adttia doaerrad* Tbwa nv aanasAlBg 
<af 4Dattaola1aMa in «icb an afiaiott, in aa Aar 
IMiit «aaaad iijaiftifioati<aifarAea«3toBit»f 
Aa alarataf iduob, by this Htm, 4ka Br^ 
HA paopki had baaona asbaanMli aiaea it 
wwmd a d ttwaa raB|«ataUa ta ham ISearad the 
Wholaibfce id Saatiand, Ihan tkal «f «£Mr 
BigUaaed daas, lauM^ lainar ia 
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to those of their own natioii who embraeed 
the side of the government. Nor wonld it 
be just to blame the English alone for these 
^verities^ It must be confessed, that Soot* 
tish officers were found willing to escape 
from the suspicion of Jacobitism, so fatal 
to preferment, at the expense of becoming 
the i^ents of the43ruelties practised on their 
unfortunate countrymen* At Jength, and 
slowly, the military operations began to ba 
relaxed. After residing at Fort Augustus 
Irom the 24th of May till the 18th of July, 
the Duke of Cumberland returned towards 
Edinburgh. 

That town had, in the meantime, wit- 
nessed a procession of fourteen of the rebel 
standards, borne by as many chimnley* 
«weepers, to be publicly burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman. A Jacobite might 
have observed, like a captive who received 
a blow after he was bound, that there was 
little gallantry in this insult. The Duke 
was received with all the honours doe to 
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««HiiMrt, and all (he iacorpofated bodies of 
ifae capital) from tto guild brethren to the 
InAebere, deored hia aoeeptaoee of the free- 
Ann of tbeir emft or eoiporation. From 
Bdittburgh his Roynl Highnew proceeded 
la LondoOf to reap tbe fall faanreat of bo- 
Benra and rewarda, vbicb would not h^re 
been Ifeas ricUy deatfTod^ if be bad mingled 
naatn elameney whh a oertain degree of 
aevecitjr* 

After Ibaa period 4be milituy aseealicM} 
alaogbtonfliy and ra^ragea, wore in a gi«at 
■jeaanre put anend to. Tbe lioenee of tbe 
aoldiery waa onrbed; oonrta of <gYii jnaliee 
aaeerted die whnikieamo aiipmariiy of tbe 
hm oi«r Tbtenee ; Ibo j^grearioaa of Hie 
parties at aoUiflrf were ptauabed witb da- 
mtigeB in tbe nsi^ connse ef jnatice ; smd tiie 
erdiaairjr rules ef eiviUaed aoiaety woveiaa 
great measure i^pkoed. We nowdisariss tfwi 
consideration of tbe calamitous consequences 
brought on the country by general military 
execution, and proceed to consider tbe fate 
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of those cliieft whose iasurreotion had been 
the cause of so much evil. ( 

The first in rank, in misfortune, and ^ 
the temerity which led to the civil war, wa% 
unquestionably, Charles Edward himself. 
A reward of L.30,000 was offered for thediil- 
covery and seizure of this last scion of a royal 
line. It was imagined, that in a country so 
poor as the Highlimds, lawless in a sense, 
so far as the law of property was 'Concern- 
ed, and where the people were supposed to 
be almost proverbially rapacious, a much 
smaller reward would have insured the cap- 
ture of the Pretender to the throne. His 
«M»pe, however, so longdelayed, and eflbcted 
through so many difficulties, has been often 
commemorated as a brilliant instance of 
fidelity. I shall only here touch upon its 
- general outlines, leaving you to acquire far- 
iher details from other authors.* 



* Mr John Home, in hU History of the B«beUion, and 
l^lr James ^oswdl, in his Tour to the Western Isles, have 
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Daring tbe battle of CaUoden, Charlea 
had his share of the dangers of the field. 
Tbe cannon, specially directed. against his 
(Itandard, made some havoc among his 
^guards, and killed one of bis servants who 
held a led horse near to his person. The 
Prince himself was covered with the earth 
grownup by the balls. He repeatedly endea- 
voured to rally his troops, and in the opinion 
of most who saw him* did the duties of a 
teave and good commander. When he re- 
treated from the field, he was attended by a 
jarge body of horse, from whom, being per* 
liaps nnder some doubt of their fidelity, he 
jlisengaged himself, by dismissing them oii 



^WB each a minute aecoant of the Prince's escape, more 
correct than those formerly published under the name of 
Ascanius, Young Juba, &c They ha^e been embodied 
in Mr Robert Chambers's History of the Rebellion in 
17^-6, a work which contains a great quantity of curious 
information, both historical and traditional, respecting the 
rebellion. 
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TariooB errands, but partiealarly witii in- 
gtraetions to warn the fugitiTee that they 
were tore&dezvoiu at Rnthyen, in Badeno^ f 
fbr such had been the reckless resolution to 
ii^ht, and such perhaps the confidence* in 
-victory, that no place of rendezvous had been 
announced to the army in case of defe si i . 
Having dismissed the greater part of Ida 
horsemen, Charles retained around his per- 
son only a few of the -Iririi officers, who had 
been his constant followers, and whose fsath 
be considered as less doubtful than that of 
Ae Scots, perhaps because they were th«n- 
selves more loud in asserting it. He di^^ 
rected his flight to Oortnl^, where he tat* 
derstood Lord Lovat was residing. Per- 
haps he expected to find counsel in the re- 
nowned sagacity of this celebrated noUe-^ 
man ; perhaps he expected assistance fronoi 
his power ; for the Master of Lovat, and 
Cluny MacPherson, Lovat's son-in-law, 
were neither of them in the action of Cul- 
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lodeO} but both in the act of bringing up 
strong reinforcements to the Prince's army, 
and on the march thither when the battle 
"was lost. 

Charles and Loyat met, for the first and 
-last time, in mutual terror and embarrass- 
-ment. The Prince exclaimed upon the dis- 
tresses of Scotland ; Lord Lovat had a more 
. immediate sense of his own downfall. Ha- 
. Ying speedily found that neither counsel nor 
^d was to be obtained at Lovat's hands, the 
•Prince only partook of some slight refresh- 
«ment, and rode on. He thought Gortuleg 
-dangerous, as too near the victorious army ; 
perhaps also he suipected the faith of its 
principal inmate. Invergarry, the castle of 
the Laird of Glengarry, was the next halt, 
where the chance success of a fisherman 
-who had caught a brace of salmon, afforded 
him a repast. The mansion-house suffered 
.severely for the temporary reception of the 
iPrince, being wasted and destroyed by the 

2a2 
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English soldiery with uniuaal rigour.* 
From Invergarry the fagitiyo Prince pene* 
traled into the West Highlands, and took 
up his abode in a viUage called GlenbeiflH 
dale, very near the place wh^e he had first 
landed. By this time he had totally re- 
-aounced the farther prosecution of his en- 
terprise, his sanguine hopes being tptal^ 
eoLtiDguished in the despair which attended 
his defeat. Charles dispatched a message- 
to those chiefs and soldiers who should re»* 
dezYous at Buthven in obedience to his or- 
der, to acquaint them that,entert^ning deep 
gratitude for their faithful attention and 
gallant conduct on all occasions, he was now 



* Ttro laige chesnut trees were blown np wiih gunpow- 
der ; one was destroyed totally, the other suryived the &tm 
plosion, one half continuing to flourish though the other 
was torn off. Glengarry's plate fell into the hands of the 
soldiery ; part of it was melted into a cup, long in the pO0« 
ieMioo of Sir Adolplms Oughton, commandei-iiucUlef |Di 
Scotland, bearing the motto, Ex prcsia pradatoru. 
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.Qtid«r the necessity of recommending to 
tiiem to look after tibeir own safety, as he 
was compelled by circumstances to retire 
to France) from whence he hoped soon to 
fisturn with succonrB. 

AltlM>ngh not above one thousand men 
luA attended at the appointed rendesrons, 
A great many of these thought that there was 
glill hopes e! continuing the enterprise, and 
were disposed to remonstrate with thePrinea 
on his resolution of abandoning it. Lord 
QeoTge Murray was of this opinion, and 
declared that, as for provisions, if he was 
intrusted with any direction, they should 
not want as long as there were cattle in the 
Highlands, or meal in the Lowlands. John 
Hay was dispatched to wait upon the Prince^ 
and entreat him even yet to resume his post 
«t the head ot his army. 

It must be owned that these were the 
thoughts of desperate men ; the enterprise 
had been despaired of by dl sensible per- 
sons ever since the retreat from Stirling, 
if not since that from Derby. It was not 
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to be supposed that an army with little-hope 
of sapplies or reinforcement^ and composed 
of clans each independent of the others, and 
deprived of a great many of the best and 
boldest chiefs, while others, like LocU^ 
were disabled by wounds, should adhere to 
an alliance in which there was no common 
olvject; and it is much more likely, that* 
divided as they w«re by jealousies, they 
would have broken up as on former occa- 
aions, by each clan endeavouring to make 
its separate peace* 

' When John Hay, therefore, came to 
Charles at Glenbeisdale, to convey Lord 
George Murray^s expostulation and request 
he received from the Prmce a letter in answer, 
declaring, in stronger and plainer words, his 
determined intention to depart for France 
from which he hop9d soon to return with 
a powerful reinforcement. Each. behaved 
according to his character. The stubborn 
resolution of Lord George Murray demon- . 
strated the haughty obstinacy of his rough 
and indomitable character, which had long 
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looked on the worst as an erent likely to 
arriTe, and was now ready to brave it ; while 
the Prince, whose sanguine hopes conld not 
he taught to anticipate a defeat, now regard* 
ed it with justice as an irretrievable evil. 

From this time Charles must be regard* 
el as providing for his own escape, and 
totally detached from the army which he 
latdy commanded. Iinith this view he em«^ 
barked for the Long Island, on the coast ef 
which he hoped to find a French' vessel. 
Contrary winds, storms, disappointments 
of several sorts, attended with hardships to 
which he conld be little accnstomed, drove" 
him from place to place in that island and 
its vicinity, till he gained South Uist, where 
he was received by Clanranald, who, one of 
the first who joined the unfortunate Prince, 
was faithful to him in bis distresses. Here,' 
for security's sake, Charles vras lodged in 
a forester^s hut of the most miserable kind^ 
called Corradale, about the centre of the 
wild mountain so named. 

But every lurking place was now closely 
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soiiglit after, and the islands in particuUur 
were strictly searched, for the purpose of 
securing the fugitive Prince, suspected of 
bfflng> concealed in their recesses. General. 
Campbell sailed as far as the island of St 
Kilda, which might well pass for the ex- 
tremity of the habitable world. The simple 
inhabitant had but a very general idea of 
the war which had disturbed all Britain^ 
tocept that it had arisen from some diff^?- 
ence between their master^ the Laird of 
MacLeod, and a female on the continentr— * 
probably some vague idea about the Queen 
of Hungary's concern in the war. 

General Campbell, returning from Kild% 
landed upon South Uist, with the purpose 
of searching the Long Island from south to 
liocth, and he found the MacDonalds Joi 
Skye, and MacLeod of MacLeod, as also jk 
sttong detachment of regular troops^ engn- 
ged in the same service. While these forces^ 
in number two thousand men, searched with, 
eagerness the interior of the island, its shorea 
were surrounded with small vessek of wwr. 
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eutters) armed boats, and the like. It seem- 
ed as if the Prince's escape from a search 
so yigorously prosecuted was altogether im- 
possible; but the high spirit of a noble- 
minded female rescued him, when probaUy 
every other means must have failed. 

This person was the cehbrated Flora 
MacDonald ; she was related to the Clan- 
ranald family, and was on a visit to that 
chiefs house at Ormaclade, in South Uist, 
during the emergency we speak of. ^er 
stepfather was one of Sir Alexander Mao- 
"I><mald's clan, an enemy to the Prince of 
course, and in the immediate command of 
the militia of the name of MacDonald,who 
were then in South Uist. 

Notwithstanding her stepfather's hosti- 
lity, Flora MacDonald readily engaged in 
a plan for rescuing the unfortunate Wao- 
derer. With this purpose she procured 
from her stepfather a passport for herself, 
a man servant, and a female servant, who 
was termed Betty Burke— the part of Betty 
Burke being to be acted by the Chevalier in 
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wnim'B auUiro. la thiMiiMguiae, after Im* 
is^ npeatedly in danger of beiog tBke% 
Crbiriei at length reaehed Kilbiide, in tb^ 
Un of Skye; but tliey irere still in the 
iMNintrj ef Sir Alexander MacDonald, and^ 
devoted as that ehief was to the service of 
Ae GoTenunanty the Prince was as mu^ 
in danger as ever. Here the spirit fnd 
finsenoe of mind o£ Miss Flora BlacDonald 
srain ngaia displayed in the behalf ef t)ia 
dhjecf^ «o strangely thrown ondsr the pnn 
iestion^foneofheraexandage. Shena- 
•oked to confide the secret to Lady Macga* 
»t llaeDenaldf the wife of Sir AlaTsndeny 
and Imst to female eonipassio% and thn 
secret resenre of JaoDbitism wfaieh lurkedl 
In the lieart of most Highlaadwomen. 

The reeolntion tooonfidoinLady Mnrgji 
«et was partM^iIarly hardy* for Sir Alesan- 
dsr MacDonaH ^he huslMind of the lady to 
betmsted with the important seoret, waiSf 
ne yon will reeoUeety originally helieved to 
be «agagsd to join the Pdaoe im his arrival, 
hnt knd dttlined ti^Vw sol ^^a^t ^^ iden. 
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that the Btipulated support from France was 
not forthcoming, he was afterwards induced 
to levy his ckn on the side of Government. 
His men had been at first added to Lord 
Loudon's army, in Inverness-shire, and now 
formed part of those troops from which the 
Chevalier had with difficulty just made his 
escape. 

Flora MacDonald found herself under 
the necessity of communicating the fatal 
secret of her disguised attendant to the 
lady of a person thus situated. Lady Mar- 
garet MacDonald was much alarmed. Her 
husband was absent, and as the best mode 
for the unfortunate Prince's preservation^ 
her house being filled with officers of the 
militia, she committed him to the charge of 
MacDonald of Kingsburgh, a man of cou- 
rage and intelligence, who acted as factor or 
steward for her husband. Flora MacDonald 
accordingly conducted Charles to MacDo- 
nald of Kingsburgh's house ; and he was 
fortunate enough to escape distection on-tho 
road, though the ungainly and awkward ap- 

vol/. III. 2 b 9 
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pearance of a msni chreased in fbmale ap^ 
parel attracted guspioion 6n more than one 
occasion. 

From KiDgsburgh the Wanderter retired 
to Rasa^ where be suffered great &tres% 
that island haying been plundered on ac- 
count of the laird's accession to the rebel- 
lion. During^ this peridd of his wanderings 
he personated the servant of his guide^ and 
the country of the Laird of MacKinnon be« 
came his temporary refuge; but notwitb* 
standing the etibrts of the chief in his fa- 
Your, that portion of Skye could afford* hin^ 
nmther a place of repose or s^ety, so thai 
he was compelled once more to take riefuge 
on the mainland, and Was. by his own dm^ 
sire put ashore on Loch Neyis. 

Here also he encountered imminent dan- 
ger, and narrowly escaped being taken^ 
There were a number of troops engaged in 
k'aversing this district, which being the 
country of Lochiel, Keppoch, Glengarry^ 
and other Jacobite chiefs^ was the very cr»* 
die of the rebellion. Thus the Wanderer 
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and his guides soon found themselves in* 
eluded within a line of sentinels, who, cross* 
iag each other upon then* posts, cat them 
«IF from proceeding into the interior of the 
provinoe. After remaining two days cooped 
1^ within this hostile circle, without daring 
4o light a fire, or to drees any provisions) 
tiiey at length eseaped the impeding danger 
by creeping down a narrow and dark defile, 
which divided the posts of two sentinels. ' 
Proeeediog in this precarious manner^ 
l^s elothes reduced to tatters, often without 
iood, fire, or shelter, the unfortunate Prince^ 
apheld only hy the hope of hearing of a 
French vessel on the coast, at length reach* 
ed the mountains of Strathglass, and w4th 
Olenaladale, who w%s then in attendance 
npim him, was compelled to seek refuge in 
a cavern where seven robbers had taken up 
their abode — (by robbers you are not in the 
present caae to understand thieves, but ra^ 
ther outlaws, who dared not show them- 
selves, on account of their accession to the 
rebellion )««-and lived npon such sheep and 
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cattle as fell into their bands. These men 
readily afforded refuge to the Wanderer^ 
and, recognising the Prince^for whom they 
had repeatedly ventured their lives, in the 
miserable suppliant before them, they vow- 
ed unalterable devotion to his cause. ' Among 
the flower of obedient and attached subject^ 
never did a Prince receive more ready^ 
faithful, and effectual assistance, than he 
did from thosjB who were foes to the w6rld 
and its laws. Desirous of rendering him 
all the assistance in their power, the hardy, 
freebooters undertook to procure him a 
cbange of dress, clean linen, refreshments^ 
and intelligence. They proceeded in a man- 
jaer which exhibited a mingled character of 
ferocity and simplicity. Two of the gang 
Way-laid and killed the servant of an officer, 
who was going to Fort Augustus with his 
master's baggage. The portmanteau whick 
be carried fell into the robbers' hands, and 
supplied the articles of dress which they ' 
wanted for the Chevalier's use. One of 
Ihem, suitably disguised, ventqred into Fort 
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Augd8ia09 and obtained yaluable informs 
tioniMMicerniogthe movements of the troop*; 
imd denrous to f alfil bis purpose in every 
-parliculary be brought back, in the singli^- 
necB of bit beart| as a choice regale to the 
:uiihappy Prince, a pennyworth <^ gingers- 
bread ! 

Witb these men Charles Edvrard remaixh 
«d fiMT about three weeks, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty they would permit him 
io leave them. ^^ Stay with us,'' said the 
generous robbers ; *^the mountains of gold 
which the government have set upon your 
bead may induce some gentleman to betray 
you, for he ean go to a distant. eoontry 
and live on the price of his dishonour ; but 
t0 US there exists no such temptatioQ« We 
can speak no language but our owti*^we 
.can live nowhere but in this country, where, 
were we to injure a hair of your head» the 
very mountains would fall dimu to crush 
u# to death." 

A singular instance of enthusia^c de- 
votion lappened about this tiknt» '( Aoguit 

2b 2 
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2d,) which served to aid the Prince's es*- 
cape. A son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh) 
one Roderick MacKenzie, late an officer 
in the Prince's army, happened to be lurk* 
ing in the braes of Glenmoriston. He wtrn 
about the same size as the Prince, and wa« 
reckoned like him both in person and fea* 
tures. A party of soldiers set upon the 
young man in his hiding-place ; he defended 
himself gallantly ; and, anxious to rendet 
hisr'death useful to the cause which he must 
no longer serve in life, he said in his mortal 
agony, <^ Ah, villains ! you have slain your 
Prince !" His generous design succeeded. 
MacKenzie's head was cut oS, passed for 
that of Charles Edward, and was sent as 
such up to London, It was some time ere the 
mistake was discovered, during which the 
rumour prevailed that Charles was slain; 
in consequence of which the search aftor 
him was very much relaxed. Owing to this 
favourable circumstance, Charles became 
anxious to see his adherents, Lochiel and 
Cluny MacPherson, who were nnderslood 
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to.bd larking' in Badenocli with some other 
fiigitiyes ; and in order to join these com* 
panions of his councils and dangers, he took 
leave of the faithful outlaws, retaining, how* 
crer, two of them, to be his guard and 
guides** 



* I am. ashamed to tell, that one of these poor men, who 
l)ad showed such inflexible fidelity, was afterwards hauged 
at Inverness for stealing a cow. Another, by name Hugh 
Chishold, resided at Edmburgh, and was well known to your 
Grandfather, then a young man at College, who subscribed 
with others to a small annuity, which was sufficient to 
render him comfortable. He retired to his native country', 
and cicd in Strathglass some time subsequent to 1812. Ho 
was a noble commanding figure, of six feet and upwards, 
had a very stately demeanour, and always wore the High- 
land garb. The author often questioned hiai about ibis re- 
markable period of his life. He always spoke as a high- 
minded man, who thought he had done no more than his 
duty, but was happy that it had fallen to his individual lot to 
discharge it. Of the death of the ofiScer*s servant, he spoke 
with great composure. ^' It was too much honour for the 
like of him," he said, « to die for the relief of a- Prince." 
Hugh had some peculiar customs and notions. He kept his 
right hand usually in his bosom, as if worthy of more care 
ihah the rest of his person^ because Charles Edward had 
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After many difficulties lie effected a Juno* 
tion vntii his faitbful adherents^ Cluajr anGk 
Locfakl} though not withoiil; great risk tmA 



dftiiger on both sides* They took up lor .a 



shaken hands with him when they separated. When he re^ 
ceived his tittle dole, (I am ashamed of the small amocmt, 
but I had not much to give,) which he always did with the 
dignity of one collecting tribute rather than receiTing atms, 
he extended his left hand wiA great courtesy, makfaig mt» 
excuse for not offering the other, ^< that it was sipk.*' Bat 
the true reason was, that he would not contaminate with a 
meaner touch the hand that had been grasped by hfs right- 
fal Prince. If pressed on ibis topic, or ofl^red money to 
employ the right hand, he would answer with passUm, tint 
if your hand were full of gold, and he might be owner of it 
all for touching it with his right hand, he would not com* 
ply with your request. He remained till the last day of h!s 
life a believer in the restoration of the Stewart family in the 
parson of Charles Edward, as the Jews confide in the ad- 
vent of the Messiah ; nor could be ever be conyinced of the 
death of his favourite Prince. A scheme, he believed, was 
formed, by which every fifth man in the Highlands was ^ 
rise^-if that number was insufficient, every third man/was^ 
to be called — " If that be not enough," said the old man, 
raising himself and waving his hand, « we will all gather 
and go together.*' Such delusions amused his^ast years ; 
but when I knew bun, he was quitt tone m ids iittt^lectB. 
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time their residence in a hut called the Cage, 
curiously constructed in a deep thicket on 
the side of a mountain called Benalder, 
under which name is included a great forest 
or chase, the property of Cluny. Here 
they lived in tolerable security, and enjoyed 
a rude plmity, wluch the Prince had not 
hitherto known during his wandering. 

About the 18 th of September, Charles re- 
ceived intelligence that two French frigates 
had arrived at Lochnannagh, to carry him 
and other fugitives of his party to France. 
Lochiel embarked along with him on the 
20th, as did near one hundred others of the 
relics of his party, whom the tidings had 
brought to the spot where the vessel lay* 
Cluny MacPherson remained behind, and 
continued to skulk in his own country for 
several years, being the agent by means of 
whom Charles Edward long endeavoured 
to keep up a correspondence with his iaith^^ 
ful Highlanders. A letter is in my posses* 
sion, by which the Prince expressed his 
«ense of the many services which he had 
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reDAv^A from Hub gentleman and Ub riba. 
I give it as a enrioiity in the note below.* 

The Prince landed near Murlaix, in Britr 
tany, on the 29ih of September. His short 
hot brilliant expedition had attracted the al*- 
tention and admiration of Europe, from hia 
debarication in Boradale, about the dStti of 
Augnst 1745, nntil the day of his landkig 
in Fraace, a period of thirteoa months and 
a £bw days five months of which had been 
engaged in the most precarious, perilo^iSf 
and fatigoiog series of flight, concealment^ 



• ♦' Mb MacPherson of Clunie, 
'^ As we are sensible of your and clans fidelity and inte- 
grity to us dureing our adventures in Scotland and Eng- 
laad, in the year 1745 and 1746, in recorering em jaat 
rij^tg iirom the Elector of Haaov^c, by which yon have 
fustained very great losses both in your interest and per- 
son, I therefore promise, when it shall please God to put 
it in my power, to make a gi«tfull retom, «u table to your 
•n&riogf. 

(Signed) <' Chari.E8, P. B. 

*"' Diralagich in Glencamyier of Locharkaig, 
18th Sept. 1746." 
It it dated two days befoce Charles left fieotUmd. 
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and escape^ that has ever been narrated in 
history or romance. During his wander- 
ingSy the secret of the Adventurer's conceal- 
ment was intrusted to hundreds of every 
sex, age, and condition ; but no individual 
was found, in a high or low situation, or 
robbers even who procured their food at 
the risk of their lives, who thought for aa 
instant of obtaining opulence at the expense 
of treachery to the proscribed and miserable 
fugitive. Such disinterested conduct will 
reflect honour on the Highlands of Scot- 
land while their mountains shall continue to 
exist 
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CHAP. VIII. 



Lord Georffe Murrain — Pardon of Murray of 
Broughton, on his making Disclosures relaUnffi 
to those cotinected vnth tJte Enterprise of Prince^ 
Charles — Trial of the Earls of Kilmarnock 
and Cromartyy and Lord Ealmerino — JRe-* 
prieve of Cromarty— Executi<m of Kilmarnock 
and Balrmrinjo — Trial and Execution ofl/yrd 
Lovat — Executions on Kennington Commo7i^ 
at Brampton, Penrith, York, and Carlisle — 
Act of Indemnity, hit with a long List ofEx- 
options — Short Imprisonment of Elora Mac-' 
Donald — Long Period dtiring which Prosecu- 
tions against the Jacobites were kept on Foot. 

WjB must now detail the consequences of 
the civil war to the Prince's most important 
adherents. Several had been taken prison- 
ers on the field of battle, and many more 
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had been seized ia the various excursions 
made through the country of the rebels by; 
the parties of soldiery. The gaols both ih 
England and Scotland had been filled with 
these unfortunate persons, upon whom a se- 
vere doom was now to be inflicted. That 
such was legally incurred, cannot be de- 
med ; and, on the other hand, it will hardly 
bjB now contradicted, that it was administer- 
ed with an indiscriminate severity, whiciv 
counteracted the effects intended, by in«. 
spiring horror instead of awe. 

The distinguished persons of the party 
were with good reason considered as most 
accountable for its proceedings. It was they 
who must have obtained power and wealth 
had the attempt succeeded, and they were 
justly held most responsible when they fail-« 
ed in their attempt at accomplishing a re-^ 
yolution. 

Lord George Murray, who acted so prO'- 
minent a part in the insurrection, effected 
his escape to the continent, and died at 
Medenblinch in Holland, in 1760, 
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The Earls of Kifanamoek and Cromarty, 
and Lords Balmerino and Iiovat, in Scot* 
land, with Mr Charles Ratdiffe, in Bngw 
land, (brother of the Earl of Derwenttrater, 
attainted and executed in 171 5,) were the 
persons most distinguished bjr birth and 
title whom the government had within their 
power. The Marquis of TalHbardin liad 
also been made prisoner, but death, by a 
disease under which he had long languish- 
ed, relieved his captivity in the Tower, and 
removed him from all earthly trial or pu- 
nishment. There could have been no diffi- 
culty in obtaining evidence against Kilmaiv 
nock, Cromarty, and Balmerino, all three 
of whom had acted openly in the rebellion 
at the head of an armed force; but in Lo- 
vat's case, who had not been personally hi 
arms, it was absolutdy necessary that evi« 
dence should be brought of his accession to 
the secret councils of the conspiracy, which 
it was also desirable should be made known 
to the British public. 

The government were therefore desirons 
to get at the grounds, if possible, on which 
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ihB oonftpisacy had been cHriginally formed^ 
and to obtaia koowledge of «uch Jacobites 
of pow^ and conseqoeuee in Eaglandi as 
liad been partiripaut of the councils which 
liad occasioned eueh ui explosion in Norlii 
SritatB. 

A discl<»sare so complete could only be 
attained by means of an accomplice deep in 
Ihe secret intrigues of the insurgents. It 
waS) therefore^ necessary to discover among 
the l«te councilloxB of the Cbeyalier» some 
ittdiyidaal who loved life better than honour 
•nd fidelity to a ruined cause ; and such a 
person was unhappily found in John Mur-f 
my <^ Broughton» secretary to Charles Ed- 
ward. This unfortunate gentleman, as we 
hanre already seen, was intimately acquaint* 
«d witli the circumstances in which the re- 
heBion had originated, had been most active 
itk advancing the Chevalier's interest, both 
in civil and military affairs; and though he 
wnsiderably embroiled his master's affiurs, 
by fanning the discord between the Dnke«f 
Forth apd Lord George Miumy, and sti<* 
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mulating the Chevalier's dialike to the latter 
nobleman ; yet it would be overloading tlie 
memory of the unfortunate^ to suppose that 
his conduct arose from any other motive 
than a desire to advance the objects of his 
own ambition, without a thought of betray« 
ing his master's interest. After the battle 
of CuUoden, Murray fled to the Highlands^ 
but, unable to endure the hardships whieb 
he incurred in these regions, he returned to 
his native country, and took refuge vnih a 
relation, whose seat is in the mountains, nt 
the head of Tweeddale. He was here dis^ 
covered and made prisoner. 

Being assailed by threats and promises^ 
this unhappy gentleman was induced, by 
promise of a free pardon, to confess to mi- 
nisters the full detail of the original con«> 
spiracy in 1740, and the various modtfi* 
cations which it underwent subsequent ta 
that period, until the landing of Prinoe 
Charles in the Hebrides. It has never 
been doubted that his details must have in* 
volved the names of many persons, both in 
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Baglasd and fieodands who did not take up 
arms in the insarrection of 1745, although, 
av the law of England requires two witness- 
mn to eyery act of high treason, none each 
amU hare been brought to trial ap<m Mnr^ 
rvfu do^e eridence* He himsdf urged, in 
iBKtennation of his conduct, that although he 
presetved his own life, by bringing forward 
Mm evidence against such men as ge^ern- 
tftent eould have convicted without his as* 
dbtflance^ yet he carefully concealed many 
fitds, wfaioh, if disclosed, would either hare 
iMme nore hard upon uveh. complotters 
before the feet, or would have implicated 
iMshers, against whom government had no 
Other informaUoii. It is not necessary to 
«xamiiie this species of logic ; as, on the one 
iMuid, It is unlikely that government would 
have been trifled with in this manner by a 
fierseii in Murray's situation ; and, on the 
40tlMr, it does not appear that tiie moral 
gufflk of an approvser, or King's evidence, is 
dimiaMed, because he discharges with in* 

Sc2 
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fidelity the base ^bargain be bas ententd 
into* 

The government thus made fully w 
quainted, by Mr Murray's means, with the 
original plan and extent of the conspiracyt 
proceeded to bring to trial those leading cul- 
prits by whom it bad been carried on m 
arms. 

The two Earls, of Kilmarnock and Cro* 
marty, with Lord Balmerinp, were brought 
to the bar of the House of Lords, towards 
the end of July, 1746, upon a charge :<tf 
High Treason, to which the two Earld 
.pleaded Guilty, and adhered to that plea. 
Lord Balmerino, when asked to plead, ^^ 
olared, that he had been ipdicted as the 
Lord Balmerino « of the city of Carlisle," a 
title which did not belong to him, and thal^ 
he even had not been at Carlisle on the day 
when he was charged by the indictmenU 
He was answered, that the words, ^< late of 
Carlisle," were not made part of bis titles 
Jbut only an addition of place, which law 
required by way of description, of a person 
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^dieted like his lordthip. Lord Balmerino 
ilien pleaded Not Guilty. Several witnesges 
jKppeared, who proved that the accused party- 
had been seen clothed in the uniform of the 
rdbel guards, heading and commanding 
them, and acting in every respect as a chief 
of the rebellion. Lord Balmerino only al- 
leged, that he had not been at the taking of 
Carlisle on the day mentioned in the in- 
dictment. This, he said, was an idea of his 
own adoption, and as he was now satisfied 
that it was not founded on law, he was 
sorry that he had given their lordsb^s the 
trouble of hearing it. The three peers were 
then pronounced Guilty, by the voice of the 
•House of Lords. 

On the noblemen being brought up for 
.sentence, on the SOih July, Lord Kilmar- 
jpock again confessed his oflFence, and plead- 
ed guilty, urging that his father had bred 
bim up in the strictest revolution prin- 
ciples, and pleading that he himself had 
imprinted the same so effectually on the 
mind of his own eldest son, that Lord Boyd 
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bore» at the vmfy time, a eomiBMrfon in iJkB 
royal service,, and had been in arms for 
King George at the battle ol Callodett, 
vben be himself fought mi fbe oAer aid«. 
He jdeaded likewise, that be bad, in die 
eoorse of the inBurreotioD, protected Hie 
persons and pr<>pa:ty of loyal subjeots ; and 
Ibat he bad snrrendered after the batlle i£ 
CuUoden of bis own asoofd, altiioogb hb 
might have nuide Us escape. AlAongh 
ibis confession of offonoes was made ttt ft' 
lime wh^i its sincerhy might be denbted^ 
Ibe grace and dignity of Lord Killnamock^i 
appearance, t<^^er widi Ibe resignstioii 
and mildness of bis addbress, melted aK the 
spectators to tears; and so fantastic ai^ 
human feelings, that a faidy of fashion pre- 
sent, who bad never seen bis lordship be* 
fere, contracted an extravagant paeskm ftr 
bis person, which, in a lees serious affair^ 
would have been litde less than a loiiiclNNis 
frenzy. 

Lord Cromarty aho implored bis IMbgca- 
ty's clemency, mmI dedSoied to justify bSr 
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crime. He threw his life and fortune on 
the compassion of the high court, and plead** 
ed for mercy in the name of his innocent 
wife5<^— his eldest son, who was a mere hoy, 
*— -and eight helpless childreUi who must feel 
their parent's punishment before they knew 
his guilt. 

' L^rd Balmerino being called upon to 
«peak» why judgment of death should not 
pass upon him, at first objected to the act 
of Parliament under which he was tried ; 
but withdrew his- plea in arrest of judg- 
ment upon further consideration* Sen* 
tence of death was pronounced according 
to the terrible behest of the law, in cascK 
of High Treason. 

' The conduct of Balmerino was a striking 
and admirable contrast to that of the other 
two noblemen. He never either disown- 
ed or concealed bis political principles* 
He stated, that he had, indeed, held an 
independent company of foot from Queen 
Anne, which he accounted an act of trea* 
son against his lawful Prince ; but that he 
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liad atoned for this hy joining in the insur'* 
rection in 1715 ; and idllingljr, and with 
bis full heart) drew his sword in 1745^ 
though his age might hare exensed faint 
from taking arms. He, therefore, nMthw 
asked, nor seems to have wished, ftr eiflieir 
acquittal or pardon, and the bold and ffi^ 
lant manner in which he prepared for death^^ 
attracted the admiration of all who witness- 
ed it* 

It wa s understood that one of the two 
Earls who had submitted thems^Tes to tibo 
clemency of the sovereign, was about to be 
spared. The friends of both solicited an- 
xiously whidi should obtain preSerence odl 
the occasion. The circumstance of his large 
ftmily, and the situation of his lady, it is 
believed, influenced the dedbdon which was 
made in Lord Cromarty's favonr. When 
the Countess of Cromarty was delivered of 
t^ child which she had borne in her i^omb^ 
while the horrible doubt of her husbsnd^s 
fate was impendii^, it was found to be 
marked on the neck with an impressioii 
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^embUng a hroad axe ; a striking imtanee 
of ona of duQM mysteries of nature wbick 
are beyond the knowledge of philosophy. 

While King George the Second was per- 
plexed and overwhelmed with personal ap« 
plieations ibr mercy, in behalf of Lords 
Cromarty and KUmamoek, he is said to 
hare cotclaimed^ with natural feeling, <* Hea» 
Tern help me, will no one say a word in be- 
half of Lord Balmerino !" The spirit of the 
time WBBy howevery adyerse to this generous 
sendment; nor wonld it have been conr 
sistent to have spared a criminal, who bold* 
ly avowed and vindicated his political of-« 
fences, while exerrising the severity of the 
law towards others, who expressed peni- 
tence for their guilt. The Earl of Cro** 
marty being, as we have said, reprieved^ 
Ike Earl <tf Kihrnvnock and Lord Bal- 
mevmo remained imder sentence,. with an 
intimation that they must prepare for death; 
The King, however, commuted the mode of 
esecntion into decapitaticm. 

The behaviour of both noblemcBf daring 
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the sbort interval they had now to live, wa» 
of a piece with their conduct on the trial.* 
Lord Kilmarnock was composed, thougb 
penitent, and prepared himself with decency 
for the terrible exit Balmerino, on the con* 
trary, with a bold military frankness, seem* 
ed disposed, to meet death on the scaffold 
with the same defiance as in a field of battle^ 
His lady was with him at the moment the 
death-warrant arrived. They were at din-* 
ner : Lady Balmerino fainted at the awfol. 
tidings. " Do you not see," said her hus- 
band to the officer who had intimated tKo 
news, ** you havei spoiled my lady's dinner 
with your foolish warrant ?'. 

On the 18th of August, 1746, the prisoiH 
ers were delivered over by the Goremor of 
the Tower to the custody of the Sherifib ; 
on which occasion, the officers closed the 
words of form by the emphatic prayer^ 
**^ God save King George !'* Kilmarnock 
answered with a deep « Amen." Lord 
Balmerino replied, in a loud and firm toner 
** God save King James !" 
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HaTi&g 1i«en transportod in a oirriage t9 
gnapartsiMt onTower^liiU proTidad fortba 
ffOspoM} the eompanioiis ia sufferii^ wert 
fdlowfld ft momentary interview, in wineii 
Balmerino seemed chiefly anxious to vindl* 
e«te the Prinee from the report, that thev^ 
had been orders issued at the battle of Cai* 
loden to give no qnarter. Ealmamoek odap 
JBSsed he had heard of sudi an order, ngnh 
jed George Murray, bat it was only after 
he was made piisoner. They parted with 
mutual affection. ^ I would,'' said Lovd 
Balmerino^ *^ that I could pay this debt ^ 
as boUi«" Lord Kilmarnock acknowled^feil 
his kmdness. The Earl had the sad pre« 
eedenee in the exeeation. When be reach* 
ed the spot, and behdd the fatal scaffold 
covered with black cloth ; the executioner 
ii4th his axe and his assistants ; tike saw-^ 
dust which was soon to be drenched with 
his blood; the coffin prepared to reeeire 
the limbs which were yet warm with lifei 
above aU, the immense display of human 
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countenances which sarroonded tl&e scaP* 
fold like a sea, all eyes being bent on the 
sad object of the preparation, his natnnl 
feelings broke forth in a whisper to the 
friend on whose arm he leaned, <^ Home^p 
this is terrible !" No sign of indecent ti«*^ 
nudity, however, affected his behayionr; 
he prayed for the reigning King and family;! 
knelt calmly to the block, and sobmitte^ 
to the fatal blow. ..... 

. Iiord Balmerino was next sammoBed to 
enter on the fatal scene. ^^ I suppose,'! he 
said, " my Lord Kilmarnock is now na 
more; I will not detain you longer, for. I; 
desire not to protract my life«" His lotdn/ 
ship then, taking a glass of wine, desirai: 
the bystanders to drink " cme <»gr^ Jai. 
haivarh" that is, an ascent to Heaven^ He^ 
took the a^e out of the band of the exeourr 
tioner, and run his finger along the. edg«^< 
while a momentary thrill went through tj^. . 
specta,tors, at seeing so daring a man ivk tho> 
possession of such a weapon. Balm^f ino, 
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did not) lioweyer, meditate such desperate 
folly as would have been implied in an at-* 
tempt at resistance ; he returned the axe to 
the executioner, and bid him strike boldl3r} 
<*for in that,'' he said, <^ my friend, will 
consist thy mercy," " There may bo some,'' 
he said, ^' who think my behaviour boldi 
Remember what I tell you," addressing a 
bystander, '^ it arises from a confidencein 
God and a clear conscience." } 

With the same intrepid countenance^ 
Balmerino knelt to the block, prayed for 
King James and his family, entreated for** 
g^veness of his own sins, petitioned for the 
welfare of his friends, and pardon to his ene-* 
mies. These brief prayers finished, he gave 
the signal to the executioner ; but the matt 
was so surprised at the undaunted intre-f" 
jj^ty of his victim, that he struck the first 
blow irresolutely, and it irequired two to 
dispatch the bloody work. > 

The conclusion of Lord Lovat's eventful 
and mysterious career was the next im- 
iportant act of this eventful tragedy. That 
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•U ooBspiralort after makiiig Ins 
from Us vassal's house of Gortnleg'y knl 
fled to 4be Highlands, where he vae aftet^ 
wards taken in one of the Western Isv 
lands, by a detadiment from the garrison 
of Fort William, who had disembarked fvoift 
SB board a bomb vessel, called the Fmw 
naee* The old man was brought to ihe 
Tower of London. On this oceasioii, 
the words of the Latin poet,* he ezpi 
ed himsdlf prepared either to resort to his 
old stratagems, or to meet death like a maa^ 
a he should find it mevitable. Lovat'a 
trial, whioh came on before the Honae of 
Iisrds>on the 9tfa, and was finiriied on tkn 
IMh day of March, was very loag^ and sa^ 
tcemely curious. On the former oecasioon 
k had not been necessary to pcodnee Hikm 
•vidence of Secretary Murray ; bat on the 
present, as Lovat had not been personnU|r 
engaged in the insurrection, it was faidis-^ 

* Sea <rertM« dolos, seacerte oocunbae miHi. 
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peniwible to prove his accession to the pre*, 
vious conspiracy. This was accomplished in 
the fullest manner; indeed he said of himself^ 
probably with great truth, that he had been 
engaged in every insurrection in favour of 
the family of James the Seventh, since he 
wasfif teen years old ; and he might have add* 
ed, he had betrayed some of them to the op« 
posite party. ' His guilt, thinly covered by a 
long train of fraud, evasion, and deceit, 
was clearly manifested, though he display- 
ed very considerable skill and legal know- 
ledge in his defence. Being pronounced 
guilty by the House of Lords, the sentence 
of high treason was pronounced upon the 
old man in the usual horrible terms. Ho 
heard it with indifference, and replied, ^^ I 
bid your lordships an everlasting farewell 1 
Sure I am, We shall never all meet again, 
in the same place." 

During the interval between the sentence, 
and its execution, this singular personage 
wiployed himself at first in solicitations. 

2i>2 
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ISmt Ufe» exprMsed pretty mneh in tte style 
ef a fawniiig letter, whicb, when he was 
fimt taken priflouer, be had written to ih» 
D«ke of Cumberland, pleading hk k^k 
fluronr with George tbe First, and Iww bm 
had earried his royal highness about whrnt 
a ehild, in the parks of Kensington andr 
Hampton-Court. Finding these meannesses^ 
were in Tsin, he resolved to imitate in his 
deatii the animal he most resembled in Ins 
life, and die like the Fox, withovrt iiidal<» 
giag fais enemies by die utteraaee ef a m^ 
or groan* It is remarkable, my dear boy^* 
how the audacity of this daring man ren* 
dered Um an dbjeet of wonder and awe at- 
his deaHi, although the whok oourse of hi» 
life had been spent in a manner ealeulated 
to exeite very different feelings* Lomt had 
dso^ indeed, the advantage of the eampem^ 
sion due to extreme old age, still »eiuiiA«> 
isg a dauntless spirit, eren wlien a 1^ he- 
y^ond the usual date of humanity was about 
tpbeeutsbortbyapubHcraeeatioa. lisiijp 
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eireoniBtaiiceB are told df Um in priuson, from 
iriiicii we may infer^ that the careless spiril: 
0t levity was indulged by him to liie lest 
teoment. .On Ae evening before his esuh 
ention, Us warder expressed himself sorry 
that the morrow riiould be sucdi a bad day 
with his lordship. «' Bad V* replied his lord- 
tjtap; ^^forwhat? do yon tbink I am afraid 
of an axe? It is a debt we must all pay» and 
iMtter in this wny ihtti by a lingering dis^ 
ease/' 

When asoending the scaffrid, (in which 
he requested the assistanee of two warders,) 
ks loolBBd resmd on the mulfatndey and 
aseing so many people, said with a sneer, 
<< God BBire ns, why rimnld tbere be such 
a hmitle aboat taUng off an dd grey head 
fiom B, man who cminot get np three steps 
witfunxt two assistants?" On the soaflbhl he 
vqpeaAed the Ime ^ Horaoe-<- 

*" Dsloe M SocanMB «st vro yatrte marl." 

It was more m his true character, that 
when n scaffold feU, and he was informed 
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that many persons had been killed and 
ibaimed, he replied, in the words ei the 
Scottish adage — ^^ The more mischief the 
better sport !" He submitted 1p the fatal 
blow with unabated courage, and left a 
strong example of the truth of the observa^ 
tion, that it is easier to die well than to live 
well. The British government did not 
escape blame, for having selected as an 
example of punishment, an old man on the 
very verge of life. Yet, of all the victims 
to' justice, no one either deserved or recei- 
ved less compassion than Lovat. 
, While the blood of the nobility conceni<« 
ed in the insurrection of 1745 was flowing 
thus plentifully, the criminals of minor im*^ 
portance had no cause to think that justice 
was aristocratic in her selection of victims; 
The persons who earliest fell into the hands 
of the Government, were the officers of the 
Manchester regiment, left, as we have seen, 
in Carlisle after the retreat from Derby. 
Of these the colond and eight other per-> 
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fioiifi who liad held comnuMAOZif , w«re tried 
and eoademnsd in London. Eight othera 
were foand guilty at the same time, but 
were reprieviad. Those who were destined 
f»r exeoution, underwent the doom of law 
in its most horrible shape, upon Kenniag<^ 
ton Comnum ; where ihey avowed dieir po« 
H&caA principles, and died firml j« 

A melancholy and rmnantic incident took 

place amid the terrors of the eacecntions. A 

jroung lady, who had been coatraeted in 

marriage to JaaMs Dawson, one of the snf* 

ferers, had taken the desperate resdlntion of 

attending on the horrid ceremonial. She 

behdd her lover, after having been suspend* 

ed f<Mr a few minutes, but not till deaths 

(for siich was the barbarous sentence,) cut 

down,emboweUed, andmangled by the knife 

«if the exectttiooer. All this she supported 

vntit apparent fortitude ; but when she saw 

the last scene fimshed, by throwing Daw* 

son's heart into tiie fire, she drew her head 

wiidi|n the carriage, repeated his name, and 
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ex{Hred on the spat. This melancholy ciiw 
cumstance was made by Mr Shenstone the 
theme of a tragic ballad. 

The mob of London had hooted these nn.-- 
fortunate gentlemen as they passed to and 
from their trial, but they witnessed their 
last sufferings with decency. Three Soot* 
tish officers of the party taken at Carlisle^ 
were next condemned and executed, in the 
same manner as the former; others were 
tried in the like manner, and five were 
ordered for execution ; among these, fiur 
John Wedderburn, Baronet, was the most 
distinguished. 

At Carlisle no less than 385 prisoners 
bad been assembled, with the purpose of 
trying a select number of them at that 
place, where their guilt had been chiefly 
manifested. From this mass, 119 were ue^ 
lected for indictment and trial at the prixi* 
cipal towns in the north. At York, the 
Grand Jury found bills against 75 insor** 
gents. Upon this occasion, the chaplaitr 
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of tlie High Sheriff of Yorkshire preached 
before the judges on the very significant 
text, (Numbers, xxv. 5,) ** And Moses 
said unto the judges of Israel^ slay ye every, 
man his man that were joined unto Baal- 
peor." 

At York and Carlisle seventy persons 
upon the whole received sentence of death ; 
some were acquitted on the plea of having 
been forced into the rebellion by their 
chiefs. This recognises a principle which 
mi|^t have been carried much farther; when 
it is considered how much by education 
and principle these wretched kerne were at 
the disposal of their leaders, a similar apo* 
logy ought, in justice, to have been admit* 
ted as an excuse to a much larger extent. 
The law, which makes allowance for the 
influence of a husband over a wife, or a fifi- 
theroverason, even when it involves tliem 
in guilt, ought unquestionably to have had 
the same consideration for the clansmen, 
who were trained up in the most absolute 
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ideas ^ obedifiiice to ftesr ekkft and friili^ 
oAy azerfted na judgaant of Aek owii» 

Nine paraons were executedi at CacHda 
on the 18th of October. Tke Uat oontainod 
eno or two namoB o! diatinctktt; as Bfr- 
chanan of Ampryor^ the chief of his fiafli^ 
MacDimald of Kinloch^-Moidart^ one of the 
£rst who received the Prince on Us land* 
mg ; MacDonald of Tiendcieeh, who^began 
the war by attaddng Captain Scott's di^ 
taohment when marching to Fort Aogna- 
tos, and John MapNaaght<»i^ a ptfsoti of 
littk note, unless in so far as he was said* 
bnt it is belioTed erroneoosljr, to have baaa 
the individnai by whose hand Cdlonel G«r* 
diner fell at Preston. Six criminals sof- 
fered at Brampton; seven were executed at 
Prairttib, and twenty- two at the city of Yodis; 
eleven more were afterwards executed al 
Carlisle ; nearly eighty in all were saesi- 
fieed to the terrors which the insnrreetioiE 
had inspired. 

These unfortunate sufferers were of ££- 
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ferent ages, rank, and habits^ both of body 
and mind ; they agreed, however, in their 
behaviour upon the sca£fbld* They prayed 
for the exiled family, expresged their devo«« 
lion to the cause in which they died, and 
particularly their admiration of the prince- 
ly leader whom they had followed, till their 
attachment conducted them to thia dread* 
ful fate. It may be juBtly questioned, whe« 
tber the lives of these men, supposing every 
one of them to have been an apostle of 
Jacobitism, could have done so much to 
prolong their doctrines, as the horror and 
loathing inspired by so many bloody punish- 
ments. And when to these are added tho 
aieroiless slaughter upon the fugitives at 
Culloden, and the devastation committed 
in the Highland districts, it might have 
been expected that the sword of justice 
would have been weary with executions. 

There were still, however, some indi* 
viduals, upon whom, for personal reasons^ 
vengeance was still desired. One of these 
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WBB Cliftries Ratcliflb, brollier to the Earf 
of Derwentwftter. This gentleman had 
tem partaker in the EarFe treason ef 1715^ 
aMi had haen eondaacmed for that eritiie, 
hai eaeapad firom Newgate* la the laMer 
end of the yen* 1746 or beginning of I74#^ 
ha liaii taken an board a Frendi ship of war, 
with <^er offieera. The vesaei waa kwided 
Wilharma and warlike storee, boand fot the- 
oaaat of Soetland^ fet thenseof theinam^eala* 
Bateliffe^acaaa wa% therefore, a simple ooe« 
Hb was brenght before the King'e B§io6b^ 
where eridenee was addnced to show that h» 
waa the sameCharles Ratcl^e who had bem 
eaaidBBiDed for the earlier rebelliony anA 
who had then made his escape. Upon 
being foimd pvoTed by a jary, he was 
JbMOHSed tO' die, althoi^h, appealing to hla 
French oemmissien, he pleaded that he ware 
not a snb^eet <^ Britain, and denied hia^' 
s^ to be the Cbarks Ratcliffe to whom the 
hifietincnt and eonriction referred, allegiag 
ha wae Charles Earl of DerweiitwaiMr^ 
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On the 8th of DeoenJwr, BatcKOi a^ 
peiM^ed on i]» soaffbU, where ho was a4- 
fttittod, ia roqpect-dT his Urthi to the oad 
iioooim of iifao.axe «id Mock* Ho wos 
fiohly (ireModytaod behaved irith a auxtefo 
<of gcaeo.and firmnoes which proeniod him 
umTerpal sympathy. Lovat, whose traftdjr 
I have already giveii» was, in pmnt of liiBo» 
4he bet person who saffiered death for polU 
tkioal oauses in lt47« 

An iMst of Indemnity was passed in Juno 
1T47) granting a pardon to all persons who 
iiad oommitted treason)* but with on awfol 
listof eaceeptioa^ amounting toabonieighftf 
ttames* I may here mention the fiite of 
aome of those persons, who had displayed oo 
flBudh fidelity to Charles daring the time of 
hie Qicape. The Laird of MaeKinaoo, Mao- 
Donald of Kingsbnr|^» and others^ asoen* 
taimld: te> have been aotire in aiding Hm 
Frince^tf escape, were brought to Tjondoo, 
«nd imprisoned for some time. Floca Mao» 

• tOdi Ocorge II. 1747. 
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-Donald) the heroine of tliis extraorditiaiy 
drama, was also, for a time, detained m 
the Tower. As I have recorded several 
of the severities of government, I ought to 
add, that nothing save a short imprison- 
ment attended the generous interference of 
those individuals in behalf of the nnforta- 
Bate Adventurer, during his dangers and 
distresses. After being liberated from the 
Tower, Flora MacDonald found refuge, or 
rather a scene of triumph, in the house 
of Lady Primrose, a determined Jacobite, 
where the Prince's Highland guardian was 
visited by all persons of rank who enter- 
tained any bias to that unhappy causot Nei- 
ther did the English Jacobites limit their 
expressions of respect and admiration to 
ompty compliments. Many who, perhaps^ 
secretly regretted they had not given more 
^efFectual instances of their faith to the ex- 
iled family, were desirous to make some 
amends, by loading with kind attentions 
and valuable presents, the heroine who had 
played such a dauntless part in the drama. 



Tbeiie donations sapplMd to tho galknt 
.Highland woxmm a fortune of nearly L.1500. 
Slk^ bestowed this dowery9 together with lictr 
jband) nponMacDonald of Kingshurgb^ who 
hsuA heen her assistant in the action which 
procnredherso much fame. Theapplausedvke 
tohernoble conduct, was not rendered by Ja- 
oobitesalone ; many of the RoyalFamilyyand 
j^articularly the good-natured and generous 
Prince Frederick of Wales,* £^t and ex- 
.pre^sed what was due to the worth of 
JPlora MacDonald, though exerted for the 
.safety of so dangerous a rivaL The sim- 



• The presfent King's grandfather, Frederick. Hit 
Boyal HighneM ((ave « proof of tbis genenms md Utotl 
mode of tbiiildiig, wluen the Princess bis wife informed 
faim that Lady Margaret MacDonald, concerned with Flora 
in saving the Chevalier, had been presented to bet Royftl 
Highness, adding, with some concern, tbat she iHA not 
iaamhet to bs the ptrson implicated in the €scs{ie of duKdes 
Hdward. *' And would tou not have done tbe like, ma- 
clam," replied the high-minded Prince, " bad the unfor- 
tunate man appeared before you in such calamitous drcunft- 
«CMieM f I know— .1 am sure — ^you would." 

2e2 
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plicity and dignity of her character was ex- 
pressed inher remark, that she never thought 
she had done any thing wonderfhl till she 
heard the world wondering at it. She after- 
wards went to America with her hosband 
Kingsburgh, bnt both returned, in conse- 
quence of the civil war, and died in their 
native Isle of Skye. 

I should make these volumes thrice as 
long as they ought to be, were I to tell you 
the stories which I have heard (sometimes 
from the lips of those who were themselves 
the sufferers) concerning the strange coii"* 
cealments and escapes which the Jacobites 
were reduced to for the safety of their lives 
after their cause was ruined. The severity of 
legal prosecution was not speedily relaxed, 
although the proceedings under martial law 
were put a stop to. Lord Pitsligo, who 
lurked on his own estate, and displayed a 
model of patience under unusual sufferingSy 
continued to he an object of occasional 
searclj long after the 1746 ; and was in some 
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d«gree under concealment till his death in 
1762, at the age of eighty-five. Some other 
criminals peculiarly obnoxious to govern* 
ment were not liberated from prison until 
the aecession of Greorge the Third.* 



* Farquharson of Monaltry, lieutenant-colonel of one 
of Lord Lonis Gordon*8 Aberdeenshire battaUons, was the 
last person who remained In confinement for the affidr of 
1745. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Daring Character of Prince Charleses Enterprise 
'*'4ie Qnuequenees that must have attended its 
SuceesSf adwerse as the Majority in the jCousk- 
try was to his Clatms, and divided as his 
own FoUotoers were among themselves — Causes 
which contributed to Charles s temporary Suc- 
cess — Poise Lustre which Romance throws 

■ 

around the System of Clanship — Abuses to 
which that System led — Proscription of <fe 
Highland Garb — Abolition of Hereditary Ju- 
risdictiansy and of Feudal Tenures. 

We have hitherto only detailed the penal 
procedure taken against the principal actors 
in the rebellion 1745. Before proceeding 
to narrate the legislative measures which 
Parliament thought proper to adopt to pre- 
Tent the recurrence of such a calamity, it 
may be necessary, in this place, to take a 
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review of tlie character of the insurrection^ 
and the result which it actually did or might 
have produced. 

Looking at the whole in a general point 
of view, there can be no doubt that it pre- 
sents a dazzling picture to the imagination, 
being a romance of real life equal in splen- 
dour and interest to any which could be 
devised by fiction. A primitive people, re* 
siding in a remote quarter of the empire^ 
and themselves but a small portion of the 
Scottish Highlanders, fearlessly attempted 
to place the British Crown on the head of 
the last scion of those ancient kings, whose 
descent was traced to their own mountains. 
This gigantic task they undertook in favour 
of a youth of twenty-one, who landed on 
their shore without support of any kind, 
and threw himself on their generosity — they 
assembled an army in his behalf — their 
speech, their tactics, their anus, were alike 
unknown to their countrymen and to the 
English, — ^holding themselves free from the 
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obligatltiM imposed by couunon law <Mr pod* 
tiva itatute, they were yet governed I^ rnlee 
of their own, derived from a general Mnse of 
tumour, eoctendiog from the diief to the low- 
est of his tribe** With men anaecnstomed 



* A remarkable instance of tbu occuned when the High. 
]and army advanced to Kirkliston, in their march on Edin- 
trargh, 1746. It was recoUeeted that (lie houfie of New- 
Upltq, lying a«ar the camp of the Highlanders, had been 
buUt by the Secretary, Lord Stair, who was so de^y im- 
plicated in the massacre of Glencoe ; it was also remem« 
bered, that the grandson of (he murdered Glencoe was izi 
the Highland camp, at die head of liis dan regineat ; it 
WAS, (h^refore, to be apprehended, that th^ would eoioniU 
some violence on the house of Newliston, and as this 
would be highly prejudicial to the reputation of the Che- 
Ts3ler*8 army, it was proposed to place a guard for &e pur- 
pMe of prevf ntiag it. 

Glencoe heard this proposal, and demanded an audience 
of the Pnince. << It is right," he said, •-' that a guard 
should be placed upon the house of Newliston, but that 
guard must be furnished by the MacDonalds <^ Oleneee i 
U they ace not thought worthy of this trust, they c^bqo^ 
be 0t to bear arms in your Royal Highnesses cause, and I 
must, of course, withdraw them from your standard*" 
The dahn of the high-spirited Chief was necessarily ad« 



to arms^ the amount of the most eflimnt ^ 
part of wbkh n^yer exceeded 2000» they 
defeated two disciplioed armies commanded 
by of^TB of experience and reputatMrn* 
penetrated deep into England^ apptoachf d 
within ninety miles of the capital^ and 
made the crown tremble on the King's- 
head ; retreated with the like success, when 
they appeared on the point of being inter- 
cepted between three hostile armies ; check- 
ed effectually the attack of a superior body 
detached in pursuit of them ; reached the 
North in safety^ and were only suppressed 
by a ooneurrenee of disadTantages which it 
was impossible for human nature to sur- 
mount. AU this has much that is splendid 
to the imaginati<m, nor is it possible to re- 
gard without admiration, the little band of 
determined men by whom such actions^ 
were achievedt or the int^esting yeong^ 



mitted, and the MacDonalds of Glencoe mounted guard on 
dMbouMof N«wlklMi; DM WM tHew tile leMt artivie de-^ 
x«Sied«i4«itro9.e4 
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Prince by whom their energies were 
rected. It is therefore natural that the 
ciTil strife of 1745 should have been loi^ 
the chosen theme of the poet, the mandan^ 
and the novelist, and each has in Inni 
found it possessed of an interest highly* 
suitable to his purpose. 

In a work founded on history, we moet 
look more closely into the inrcumstanoea of 
the rebellion, and deprive it of some part 
of ihe show which pleases the fancy, ia 
order to judge of it by the sound rules of 
reason. The best mode of doing this, is to 
suppose that Charles had accomplished hss 
romantib adventure, and seated himself int 
temporary security in the Palace of St 
James's ; when common sense most admit 
diat nothing could have been expected from 
such a counter-revolution, excepting new 
i^rife and fiercer civil wars. The 0]^ioiK 
and conduct of the whole British emjnre^ 
with very few exceptions, had shown their 
disinclination to have this man to rule over 
them; nor were all the clans in his army no* 
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meroas enough to fumigh more than two bat-* 
talionsof guards to have defended his throne^ 
had they been able to place him upon it. 
It was not to be supposed that England, so 
opulent, so populous, so high-spirited, could 
be held under a galling yoke by a few men 
of unknown language and manners, who- 
oould only be regarded as a sort of 8t3te^ 
Ktzes or Janissaries, and detested in that 
capacity. By far the greater part of Scot* 
land itself was attached to the House of 
Hanover, and the principles which placed 
them on the throne; and its inhabitants 
were votaries of the Presbyterian religion, 
a form of church government which it had 
been long the object of the Stewart family 
to destroy. From that quarter, therefore^ 
Cliarles, in his supposed state of perilous 
exaltation, could have drawn no support, 
but must have looked for opposition. The 
interference of a French force, had such 
taken place, could only have increased the 
danger of the restored dynasty, by rousing 
against them the ancient feelings of national 
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haired and emnlatioii ; sor is it I^ly tkat 
they could have offered sncceMful reus- 
tance to the general oppositioD which 8udi 
QBpopuIar aid woidd have acemniihiled 
around tbem». 

Neither is it probable that Charles £d- 
ward, educated as he had been in for«gi» 
eourts, and in the antiquated principWa #£ 
passive obedience and arbitrary power^ 
would have endeavoured to conciliate the 
affections of the great mass of his subject% 
by disavowing those sentiments of deqxitie 
government which had cost his gra ndf at h er 
so dear. Even while his enterprise waa m 
progress^ there existed a great schism in hia 
eamp^ between Lord George Murray, Lord 
Elcho, and others, who» though engaged 
widi the Prince and favouring his preten* 
sions to the throne, conceived themselvea 
entitled, as their lives and fortunes w^e^t 
depending on the issue, to remonstrate 
against measures of which they did Mot 
always approve. Charles Edward nwi- 
xaUy,. but fatally for Usiself and hia h/^ 



miljf preferred and followed tlie eoandk 
«f thoee who made it a point to coineide 
with him in opinion; ao that had the 
atrengUi of this army been adeqoate to 
plaoe him upon the thronoy he must never- 
thelan have speedily been precipitated into 
43tTi] war, die seeds of which existed etan 
•■ftong his own followers, since they did 
not agree among themselves on what prin* 
eiples he was to govern, whellier as a de»» 
potio or constitutional monarch. 

Fcom all this it would appear, that how*> 
ever aevere upon llie Highlanders and theiv 
eonntry at the moment when it happened, 
the defeat of Prince Charles at Culloden 
eoold alone have ended the internal divL« 
rions of Great Britain ; and that any victory 
which he might have obtained, would only 
have added to tihie protraction of civil strife^ 
and the eondnuance and increase ef na* 
tional calamity. 

Neither were the aeti<ms of die Hi^^ 
landers under Prince Charles, though suf^^ 
ficiently gloricHis for their arms, altogether 
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€K> wonderfttl as to be regarded as niiraci> 
lous. Without detracting from their nn*^ 
doubted bravery, it must be said that Ae 
Chevalier was fortunate in meeting with 
two such antagonists as Cope and Hawley, 
neither of whom appear to have dreamed of 
maintaining a second line or effectual re* 
serve, though rendered so necessary by the 
violence and precipitance of the Highland 
attack, which must always have thrown a 
certain d^ree of disorder into those troops 
who were first exposed to its fury, but at the 
same time have brought confusion among 
the assailants themselves. The two regi- 
ments of dragoons who fought, or rather fled^ 
at Preston, having previously lost their cfaa<» 
racter by 'a succession of panics, must be also 
looked upon as affording to the Highlanders 
an advantage unusual to those who enooun<» 
ter an English army. Of the general plaa 
of insurrection, it may be safely said to have 
been a rash scheme, devised by a very young 
man, who felt his hopes from France to bd 
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fftoiired abwAtatAy dasp^rgte; 
mg tbe honour of Lochiel and his frieodiy 
irnnighi them to web • heagbt pf £eeliiig as 
to iiidaeo them to engage in what their com- 
mon sense assured them was positive rain. 

We may also observe, that though the 
amaU number of this Prince's forces was in 
n great measure the cause of his ultimate 
defeat, yet the same circumstance contri- 
Imted to his partial success. 

This may appear paradoxical, but you 
are to remember, that the imperfSactions of 
an undisciplined *army increase in propor- 
tioa to its numbers, as an ill-construeted 
maehme becomes more unmanageable in 
proportbn to its size* The powerful army 
of elans commanded by Mar in the year 
1716, could not have acted with the same 
speed and decision as the comparatively 
amallbody which was arrayed under Charles, 
Aaad if, on the latter occasion, the Prince 
wanted the aid of such large forces as were 
brought to P^th in 1715 by the Marquis of 

2ii8 
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Hantly and the Earls of Breadalbttie aad 
Seaforth, his councils were also nnembar* 
rassed by the respect and deference claimed 
by these dignitaries^ and by the discordb 
which often arose between them, either 
amongst themselves, or with the Command-* 
€r*in»Chief. It is also worthy of remark^ 
Ibat without derogating from the desire to 
maintain discipline, which was certainly en- 
tertained by the Highland chiefs during the 
enterprise, the small number of the Prince's 
army must alsohaveoccasioned among them^ 
selves a consciousness of weakness, and they 
were perhaps the more disposed to attend 
to rders and abstain from all unnecessary 
violence, because they saw from the begin- 
ning that their safety depended on mutual 
c<mcord, and on preserving or acquiring 
the good opinion of the country. 

Upon the whole, it was perhaps fortu«* 
nate for the history of Highland clanship^ 
that in point of e£Fective and recoffxUed 
influence, the system may be considered as 
having closed with the gallant and generous 
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dhplay of its cbaracter wbich tdok place in 
1745. We have said already that the pa- 
triarchal spirit was gradually decaying, and 
that the system had been insensibly inno^ 
vated upon in each successive generation; 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century^ 
it probably would not have existed, if the 
chiefs had not sedulously nursed and kept it 
alive, to maintain in their persons that pecu* 
liar military power, which most of them ex^^ 
pected to render the means of distinguishing 
themselves in the civil war that was yearly 
expected. If the country had remained in 
profound peace, the chiefs, like the Low* 
land barons, would have been induced to 
exchange the command of their clansmen, 
whose services they had no prospect of 
requiring, for other advantages, which in-> 
creased rents, and improved possessions, 
would have procured them. The slow but 
certain operation of those changes would 
have finally dissolved, though perhaps at a 
later period, the connexion between the dan 
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and the dhie^ and under circnmiitawffee» per* 
liapey less creditable to the latter. Itistheaeh 
fiyre better, ^en for the fame of the ^%k- 
landSf that the spirit of the patriarchal mf9^ 
Umf like the light of a dying lamp» should 
have coUeeted itself into one bright fladb be- 
fore its final extinction ; and in the short 
period of a few months, should ha^e esdifr- 
bited itself in a purer and more brilliant 
character than it had displayed during the 
course of ages. 

It must also be remarked, that the period 
at which the patriarchal system was totally 
broken up, was that at which it prasitotad 
the most interesting appearance. TheHigh^ 
land chiefs of the eighteenth century, at 
least those who were persons of considera- 
tion, were so much influenced by the ge- 
neral ciyilisation of Britain, as to be net 
only averse to the abuse of power ormc 
their clansmen, but disposed, as well frmn 
policy as from higher motives, to restrain 
their followi»:s from predatory habits, and, 
discouraging what was rude and fierce, to 
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cultivate what was honourable and noble 
in their character. It is probable the patri- 
archal system was never exercised, gene* 
raUy speaking, in a mode so beneficial to 
humanity, as at the time when it was re^ 
motely affected by the causes, which must 
ultimately have dissolved it. In this respect, 
it resembled the wood of certain trees, which 
never afford such beautiful materials for the 
cabinet-maker, as when they have felt the 
touch of decay. 

. For these and other reasons, the view 
which we cast upon the system of clanship, 
as it existed in the time of the last genera- 
tion, is like looking back upon a Highland 
prospect, enlivened by the tints of a beau- 
tiful summer evening* On such an occasion, 
the distant hills, lakes, woods, and preci- 
pices, are touched by the brUliancy of the 
atmosphere with a glow of beauty, which is 
not properly their own, and it requires an 
exertion to recall to our mind the desolate, 
barren, and wild character, which properly 
belong to the objects we look upon. For the 
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wAie vmBOUf it Yeqnires an eflbrt of the tii|- 
derstanding to remind us, that the system 
of society under which the Highland elana 
were governed, although having mnch in it 
which awakens both the heart and the fancy, 
was hostile to liberty, and to the progress 
both of religious and moral improvement, by 
pladng the happiness, and indeed the whole 
«]iBtenee, of tribes at the disposal of indivi* 
duals, whose power of administration was 
influenced by no restraint saving their own 
j^easure. Like other men, the heads of the 
^ans were liable to be seduced into the 
misuse of unlimited authority; and yoa 
have only to recall what I have said in these 
pages of liovat and others, to be aware 
vriiat a eurse and a plague a violent or crafty 
chief might prove to his own clan, to the ge- 
neral government, to the peace of his neigh- 
bours, and indeied to the whole couutry in 
which he lived. The possession of siieh 
power by a few men made it always pos- 
sible for diem to erect the standard of civil 
war in a country otherwise d&posed tor 
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peace; and their own bravery and that of 
their retainers, only rendered the case more 
dangerous, the proToeation more easily ta<^ 
ken, and their powers of attack or resistance 
more bloody and desperate. Even in peaces 
the power of ravaging the estates of a neigh'^ 
hour or of the Lowlands, by letting loose 
upon them troops of banditti, kennelled 
like blood-hounds in some obscure valley, 
till their services were required, was giving 
to every petty chieftain the means of spread* 
ing tobbery and desolation through the 
country at his pleasure* 

With whatever sympathy, therefore, we 
may regard the immediate sujfferers, with 
whatever general regret we may look upou 
the extinction, by violence, of a state of so- 
ciety which was so much connected with 
honour, fidelity, and the tenets of romantic 
chivalry, it is impossible, in sober sense, to 
wish that it should' have continued, or to^ 
say that, in political wisdom, the govern* 
ment of Great Britain ought to have tolera»* 
ted its longer existence* 
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The motivesy however, of the legislature^ 
in destroying the character of the patriar'> 
chal system adopted in the Highkinds, were 
more pressing than those arising out of 
general expedience and utility. The mea- 
sures struck less at what was inexpedient 
in general principles, than at the constant 
source of repeated rebellions against the 
Boyal Family ; and we cannot wonder, that 
being now completely masters of the dis- 
a£Eected districts by the fate of war, they 
turned at totally eradicating all marks of 
distinction between the Highlander and 
Lowlander, and reducing the mountains 
to the quiet and peaceful state which the 
Lowlands of Scotland had presented for 
many years. 

The system of disarming the Highlands 
had been repeatedly resorted to upon for* 
mer occasions, but the object had been only 
partially attained. It was now resolved, 
not only to deprive the Highlanders of their 
arms, but of the ancient garb of their conn* 
try; a picturesque habit, the custom of wear-^ 
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mg wlueh was peculiarly- associated with 
the use of warlike weapons. The aword^ 
the dirk) the pistol, were all as complete 
parts of the Highland dress as the plaid and 
the bonnet) and the habit of using the latter 
was sure to remind the wearer of the want of 
the former. It was proposed to destroy .this 
assoeiadon of ideas, by rendering the use 
of the Highland garb, in any of its peculiar 
forms, highly penal.*^ 

Many objections, indeed some which ap- 
pealed to compassion, and others founded 
upon utility, were ui^ed against this inter- 



• This was a vuy harsh xegiUation, affecting the fed- 
logs and the habits of many who had no accession to the 
rebellion, or who had taken anns to resist it. Yet there 
was a knowkdge of mankind in the prohibidon, ^hce It 
divested the Highlanders of a dress which was doiely fet- 
sociated with their habits of clanship and of war. In like 
manner, I am informed, that in some provinces of Italy the 
peculiar dress of the banditti is prohibited to be worn even 
«t masquerades, as it is foand to excite by associatioii « 
Ukkig t6 the freebeotiBg trade. 

roL. uu 2 a 
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ftiction of an aacient national costume. It 
was represented that the form of the dress, 
light, warm, and convenient for the nse of 
those who were accustomed to it, was essen- 
tially necessary to men who had to perform 
long journeys through a wild and desolate 
country; or discharge the lahoursof theshep- 
herd or herdsman among extensive moun- 
tains and deserts, which must necessarily 
be applied to pasture. The proscription 
also of a national garb, to which the people 
had been long accustomed, and were neces- 
sarily much attached, was complained of 
as a stretch of arbitrary power, especially as 
the law was declared to extend to large dis- 
tricts and tracts of country, the inhabitants 
of which had not oply refrained from aid- 
ing the rebellion, but had given ready and 
effectual assistance in its suppression. 

Notwithstanding these reasons, and not- 
withstanding the representation of the loyal 
chiefs that it was unjust to deprive them of 
the swords which they had used in the 
government's defence, it was judged necefi- 
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to proceed with the proposed measure^ 
as one which, rigidly enforced by the pro* 
po8e,d severity of government, promised 
completely to break the inartial spirit of the 
Highlanders, so far as it had been found in* 
consistent with the peace and safety of the 
country at large. A law was accordingly 
passed, forbidding the use of what is call* 
ed tartan, in all its various checkers and 
modifications, under penalties which, lat 
that time, might be necessary to overcome 
tho reluctance of the Highlanders to part 
with their national dress, but which cer- 
tainly now appear disprpportioned to the 
offence* The wearing any part of what 
is, called the Highland garb, that is, the 
plaid, . pUlabeg, trews, shoulder-belt, or 
jany other distinctive part of the dress, or 
the use of any garment composed of tar« 
taiH or parti-coloured cloth, made the of* 
fender liable, for the first ofience, to six 
months* imprisonment; and for the second, 
to transportation to the colonies. At the 
same time, the wearing or even possessioa 
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«f arms sabjeeted A Highlander to serve as 
a commoa soldier, if he should prove na*' 
able to pay a fine of fifteen pounds. A mk 
eond ojffence was to be punished with trans* 
portation fi>r seven years. The statute is 
SOth George 11. chap. 51. 

Whatever may be thought of these two 
statutes, not only restraining the use of 
arms under the highest penalties^ but prcK 
aetibing the dress of a whole nation, no ob* 
jcfetioa ean be made to another Act of Pfeur^ 
liament, passed in the year 1748, for abo* 
fishing the last efieetual remnant of the 
feudal system, viz. the hereditary jurisdie-t 
lions throughout Scotland. These last re^ 
mains of the feudal system, I have repeat-* 
edly alluded to, as contrary alike to cxhu-* 
men sense, and to the free and impartial 
adminiBtration of justice* In fitct, they 
vested the power of deciding all ordinal!^ 
actions at law in the persons of great liuid«> 
holders, neither educated to the l^al pro- 
fession, nor in the habit of separating their 
own interefifts and passions from the caused 
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rwhich they were to dedde as judges* The 
tttatate appointed sums of money to .be paid 
as a compensation to the possessors of those 
jucKciai rights, whose existence was inimi- 
eal to the progress of a free country. The 
administration of justice was vested in pro- 
festtonal persons, called Sheriffs-depute (so 
called as deputed by the Crown, in contra- 
distinction to the Sheriffs principal, former* 
ly enjoying jurisdiction as. attached to their 
patrimony.) Such a Sheriff-depute was 
named for^ach county, to discharge the ju- 
dicial duties formerly exercised by heredi- 
.tary judges. 

This last Act was not intended for the 
Highlands alone, its influence being extend*^ 
ed throughout Scotlajad. By the Act ci 
SOth King Geo. IL cap. 5, all tenures by 
wardholding, that is, where the vassal held 
lands for the performance of military ser- 
vice, were declared unlawful, and those 
which existed were changed into holdings 
for feu, or for blencht enures, — that is to say, 

2 g2 
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atber for payment of an annval som of 
money, or some honorary acknowledgment 
of vaasalage^-^Bo that it became impemble 
for any aaperior or overlord, in fatnre, to 
impose upon his vasBals the fatal terviee of 
following him to bottle^ or to discharge the 
oppressive duties of what were called bant- 
ing, hosting, watching, and warding. Thos^ 
aldiongh the feudal forms of investiture 
were retained, all the essential influence of 
the superior or overlord over the vassal or 
tenant, and especmlly the right m^iich he 
had to bring him into the fidd of battle, in 
consequence of his own quarrels, wafi in fn- 
tnre abrogated and disallowed. The conse- 
quence of these great alterations we reserve 
for the next chapter. 
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CHAP. X. 

Allowance granted by France to Charleses Fol- 
lowers — Removal of the Prince from France 
— Miss WaUtinshaW'^Charles*s Visit to Lonr 
^t^ — Jacobite Intrigues — Death of Prince 
Charks^-'^andofhis Brother y Cardinal Duke 
of Yorh — Changes effheted in the HighbmA 
by the Measures adopted in consequence of the 
Sebellion — Decay qfihe System of ClanshifH^ 
the Jacobites become reconciled to the Bouse qf 
Hanover — Restoration of the Forfeited JEstates 
— The Highland Garb again permitted to be 
worn — Introduction of Store-Farming — jBw- 
provement in the Commerce of Scotland. 

Before giving a £u*ther account of the 
•effect prodaoed on Scotland and its inhabi- 
tants by the Disarming Act, the Jurisdic^ 
tion Act, and other alterations adopted into 
4be law of Scotland, in consequence of the 
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insurrection of 1745, we may take some no-^ 
tice of the melancholy conclusion of Charles 
Edward's career, which had commenced 
with so much brilliancy. There are many 
persons like this unfortunate Prince^ wlioy 
haying failed iti an effort boldly made and 
prosecuted with vigour, seem afterwards to> 
have been dogged by misfortune, and de- 
prived, by the premature decay of the .fa- 
'Cnlties they once exhibited, of the power 
of keeping up the reputation gained at the 
beginning of their career. 

On his first arrival in France, with all 
the eclat of his victories and his sufferings, 
the Chevalier was very favourably received 
Bt Court, and obtained considerable advan- 
tages for some of his followers. Lochiel 
and Lord Ogilvie were made lieutenant-^ 
colonels in the French service, with means 
of appointing to commissions some of the 
most distinguished of the exiles who had 
jiarticipated in their fate. The Court of 
Prance also granted 40,000 livres a-yeair 
ibr the support of such Scottish fugitives- 
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as were not provided for in their military 
SMrrioe. 

This allowance, however liberal on the 
pattof France, was totally insufficient for the 
BMsntenance of so many persons, accastonn* 
«d not only to the necessaries bnt comforts 
•Off life ; and it is not to be wondered at, that 
many, reduced to ezUe and indigence in his 
eause, murmured, though perhaps with in* 
Justice, against the Prince, whose power of 
alleviatii^ their distresses they might con* 
elude to be greater than it really was. 

An incident which followed, evinced the 
same intractability of temper which seems 
to have characterised thiB young man in his 
attempt to regain the throne of his ances* 
tors. When the French Government, in the 
wuiter of 1748, were disposed to accede 
to a peace with England, it was an in^^ 
dispensable stipulation, that the young Pre^* 
tender, as he was styled, should not be per* 
mitted to reside within the French terri* 
tmries. The King and ministers of France 
feh the necessity of acceding to this con* 
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dition if they would obtain peace ; but they 
were desirous to do so with all the attenlMio 
possible tothe interestandfeeliugsof Cfaarim 
Edward. With this purpose, they suggested 
to him that he should retreat to Fribuig9 ia 
Switzerlandi where they proposed to assure 
him an asylum, with a company of goaida, 
a large pension, and the nominal rank and 
title of Prince of Wales. 

It is not easy to say with what possible 
TOWS Charles rejected these offers, or from 
what motive, saving the impulse of moment* 
ary spleen, he positively refused to leave 
France. He was in a kingdom, howevnr, 
where little ceremony was then used upon 
such occasions. One evening as he went to 
the Opera, he was seized by a party of the 
French guards, bound hand and foot, and 
conveyed first to the state prison of Yin* 
cennes, and from thence to the town of 
A^ngnon, which belonged to the Pope^ 
where he was set at liberty. 

To this unnecessary disgrace Charles ap« 
pears to have subjected himself from feel- 
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ifigs of obstinacy alone ; and of course a 
Ikbe of conduct so irrational, was little qaa« 
iificd to recommend him as a pleasant guest 
to other states* 

He went first to Venice with a single at- 
tendant ; but upon a warning from the Se- 
nate, he returned to Flanders. 

Here, about the year 1751, he admitted 
into his family a female, called Miss Wal- 
kinsfaaw. The person whom he thus re- 
orived into his intimacy had connexions* 
of which his friends and adherents in Bri- 
tain were extremely jealous. It was said 
that her sister was a housekeeper at Leices- 
ter House, then inhabited by the Prince of 
Wales ; and such was the general suspicion 
of her betraying her lover, that the persons 
of distinction in England who continued to 
adhere to the Jacobite interest^ sent a spe- 
cial deputy, called Macnamara, to request* 
in the name of the whole party, that this 
lady might be removed from the Chevalier's 
residence, and sent inta a convent, at least 
for a season* The Prince decidedly put a 
negative upon tliis proposal,— ^^ Not," he 
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•aid, '^ that he entertained any particular 
affection or even regard for Miss Walkin- 
«haw, bnt because he would not be dictated 
to by his subjects in matters respecting his 
oven habits or family.'* When Macnamara 
was finally repulsed, he took his leave with 
concern and indignation, saying, as he re* 
tired,-***^ By what crime, ear, can your fa- 
mily have drawn down the vengeance of 
Heaven, since it has visited every branch 
of them through so many i^es ?" 
' This haughty reply to a request, reason* 
lible and respectful in itself, was the signal 
for almost all the Jacobite party in England 
to break up and dissolve itself; they were 
probably by this time only watching for an 
opportunity of deserting with honour a cause 
wiiidi was become hopeless. 

Before this general defiBCtion, some in- 
tijgues had been set on foot in behalf of 
Charles, but always without muck consider- 
ation, and by persons of incompetent jndg-> 
ment. Thus the Duchess of Buckingham, a 
wdtnanofan ambitious butfiighty disposition, 
teok it opoii her at one time to figure m a 
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patroness of the House of Stewart, and 
made several journeys from England to 
Paris and also to Rome, with the affectation 
of making herself the heroine of a Jacobite 
revolution. This intrigue, it is needless to 
say, could have no serious object or termi- 
nation. 

In 1750, the Jacobite intrigues continued 
to go on, and the Prince himself visited 
London in that year. Dr King, then at the 
head of the Church of England JacobiteSf 
received him in his house. He assures us, 
that the scheme which Charles had formed 
was impracticable,and that he was soon pre- 
vailed upon to return to the continent. Dr 
King at this timedraws a harsh picture of 
the unfortunate Prince ; he represents him 
MB cold, interested, and avaricious, which 
is one frequent indication of a selfish cha* 
racter. This author's evidence, however, 
must be taken with some modification, since 
the Doctor wrote his anecdotes at a time 
when, after having long professed to be at 
the head of the nonjuring party, he had 
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finally withdrawn fipMt it, joined the Oo* 
veraoMiity and paid his duly at court. He is 
thereA»Ee not likely to have formed an iaa-* 
partial judgaent, nr to have drawn a faitfafal 
picture, of the Piinee whose i^auae he had 
deaerted. In 1752, the embers of JaodntiaaA 
threw out one or two sparks. Patrick, 
Ijsrd Fiihank, conducted at tihis i&me what 
remained of a Jacolnte interest in Soethnd ; 
he was a man of great wit, shrewdness, and 
^agadlj ; but like othexa who are oonsdons 
of gveai talent, often bedi in his conduct 
and con varsation dioae ihe most disadvanta- 
geous nde of the qnestion, in ordw to make 
a more marked display of his abilities. 
. The Honourable Alexander Murray, one 
of Lord Elibank's brothers, a very dsr^ 
nag man, had devised a de^qperate scheme 
fiar seizing upon the Palace of St James'e 
and the person of the King, by ineans of 
sixty detormined men. There was a second 
hnnch of the conq^iracy whidi should have 
enploded in Scotland, where there wore no 
^wi^er either men or mteans to acoomplish 
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WEL imarreetion. MaeDonell of hoebgasttyf 
and Dr Archibald CamerMiy brother t» 
Lochie!, irere the agents employed hi tUe 
nevthem p«rt of the plot. The httor fell 
into the hands of the OoTemnient) behng; 
taken upon the banks ef Loehr Katrine^ md 
seat prisoner to London* Dr Cameron was 
brought to trial npen the BiU of Attaindery 
passed against him on aecount of his co&-> 
eern in the Rebellion 1745, and upon that 
diarge he was arraigned^ condemned) ain# 
put to death at Tyburn. Hie execution for 
this old offSaiiee, after the date of hostilities 
had been so long past, threw mriiek reprooeii 
upon the GoTennxent, and eren open the 
personal character of George the Second, 89 
sillies, relentless^ and rmforgiTing. These' 
aspersnons were the more created, that Dr 
Cameron was a man of a mild and gentle 
disposition, had taken no miKtary share in 
the Rebellion, and had nnifonnly exercised 
his skill as a medical man in behalf et the 
wounded of both armies. Yet since, as is 
now well known, he returned to Scotland 
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with the purpose of again awakening the 
flames of rebellion^ it mnst be owned, that 
whatever his private character might be, he 
onl J encountered the fate which his enter* 
prise merited and justified. 
' The Honourable Alexander Murray yen- 
tiored to London about the same period, 
where a proclamation was speedily issued 
for his arrest Having discovered that 
the persons on. whose assistance he had 
relied for the execution of his scheme 
had lost courage, he renounced the enter- 
prise* Other wild or inefficient intrigues 
wore ciurried on in behalf of Charles down 
to about 1760; but they have all the cha^ 
xacter of being formed by mere projectors, 
desirous of obtaining money from the exiled 
Prince^ without any reasonable prospect, 
perhaps without any serious purpose, of ren-^ 
derii^g him effectual service. 

A few years later than the period last 
mentioned, a person seems to have been 
desirous to obtain Charles's commission to 
form some interest for him among the North 
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JkMmmsai MMJmnmi^ who kad dmi omnttMi^ 
isoi tkeir <{mrrek with the mother covntrT. 
JM wbo prbpond I7 the ai«K'ent«r«r alhkkd 
;to^ to sake a pntjr fiir th» Prinee among 
the insurgents in a coonlry whieh entrikin^ 
md mtmj HvghhaHlenk Bot that soheme 
.flieo was oatircly v ri lk w it . artid tomoieMfm^ 
fmt the Scottish eoloniatB in general joiaoi 
the par^ of Kii^ Geotge. 

Amidst Aese vans intrig ues, eafeked hf 
aew liepe% vUob msre alwaye socceedei 
t^ fmrii disappoiatmenty Charles, who had 
upported so muek n»d Eatress and firtigne 
.with finrtitiide and fim^ness, gave way hotfc 
in miad aad hody. Hia deasestie aneasiBess 
was increased \aj an nahappy mien with 
Lesasa of StohUbmfgt a German priaeees^ 
whidk prodaced happineee to neither par^ 
and some discredit to both. Latterly, after 
long retaining the title of Prinee of Waie% 
he lud it aside, because, after his Ihther^s 
death in 1760, the courts of Eor^ we<rid 
not recognise him as King of Great Bri- 
tain* He afterwards lived incognito, noder 
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the title of the Count D* Albuiy. finaUy, 
he died at Rome upon the S Ist of Febnuny, 
1788, and was royally interred in th^ ei^ 
ihedral chnreh of Fresoati, of whidk hie 
hrother was Inshop. 

' The merits of this unhap^ Prinee ap- 
Ipear to hare consisted in a degree of dannt- 
ftess resolution and enterprise, hordiAriH^ 
upon temerity; the power of snppor^^ 
£ii;ti^erand misfortunes, and extremity of 
every kind^ with firmness and magnanini- 
ty; and a natural courtesy of nmniier 
highly gratifying to his foUower% which he 
eould exchange for reserve at hk pleasure; 
JNor when his campaign in Sootiand is eon- 
eidered, can he be denied respectable talents 
in military affidrs. Some of his pertisanB 
of higher rank conedyed he evinced less 
gratitude for their services tlian he oi^ht to 
have rendered them ; but by far the greater 
.part of those who approached Ids person 
were unable to mention him without tears 
of sorrow, to which your Grandfatiier has 
been firequentiy a witness. 
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. His faults or errors arose from a coarse of 
iaition totallyadfitforthe situation towhieli 
lie (Mmceived himself.boni. His educatioDy 
intrusted to narrow-minded priests and sol** 
diers of fortune, had been siogalarly limited 
and imperfeet; so that, instead of being 
taught to disown or greatly modify the te- 
nets which had made his fathers exiles from 
their throne and country^ he was instructed 
to cling to those errors as sacred maxims, to 
which he was bound in honour and con- 
science to adhere. He left a natural daugh- 
ter, called Countess of Albany, who died 
only a few years since* 

The last direct male heir ot the line of 
Stewart, on the death of Charles, was Us 
younger brother, Henry Benedict, whom 
the Pope had created a Cardinal* This 
Prince took no other step for asserting his 
elaim to the British kingdoms, than by 
striking a beautiful medal, in which he is 
represented in his cardinal's robes, with the 
crown, sceptre, and regalia, in the back 
ground, bearing the motto, Vahtntate dei turn 
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demiirio popiUif im|^ing » tarit reHmq^h*- 
mmt of die etaioM to wliMb^, bjr birlh, ImI 
wight hmwe pfeteiided. He Wtt« a Priiie&^ 
a auU aad benefieent ekuiBeteF) aadggne 
n% beloved. After iheinnenrtiofi^ of tbo 
French Revioliilion had daBttejed, or great * 
ly duniaUbed, the retvenaee he deriTeclliMa 
Ae ebordi) he eoMeted, nagalar to tM^mk 
ma mukwaty of L.3000 a* jear, aseigned to 
htm by the geaevesity of tbe kte Kfaig 
Qeerge the Thirds and eontiaood by thafrof 
hie, royal neoeesor*^ In raqtutal ijt Aeir 
boonty^ and ae if achaowled^bg the Houee 
of Hanover to be tbe legithaate eoeoeeeeta 
el hie cfaHUne to the Crown oTBtkmjbf ifai% 
the hnt of the Steward, beqneatbed to his 
praeent Ma}eety aU the crovm jeweb, aeaie 
of them 4^ great rBhu, which King Javee 
the Seeond had earned along with hnt earhb 
retreat to the Contineiit m 16W, tog0l^ 
with a nuns of papers, tending to Avow 
wmaeh light on Britisb history. 

Having now finiabed my aeoonat of tho 
Hooeeef St»irBrt»eKtuq;aJehed intbe pereoft 
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of its last direct male heir, I return to no- 
tice the general effects produced in Scot- 
land, by the laws adopted for the abolition of 
tba hereditary jurisdictions, and prohibition 
of the Highland dress and arms. On the first 
point, no dissatisfaction was expressed, and 
little was probably felt, excepting by a few 
landed proprietors, who might conceive their 
dignity diminished by their power over their 
tenants being abridged and limited. Bat 
it was different with the Disarming Act, 
which was resented by the Highlanders as 
a deadly insult, and which seemed for a con- 
siderable time rather to increase than allay 
the discontent, which it was the desire of 
the government to appease. 

Indeed, when the state of the Highlands* 
is considered, we cannot be surprised, that 
for the space of ten years at least, it should^ 
have been wilder than it was before the in* 
surrection. The country was filled with 
desperate men, whom their education to the 
use of arms, as well as the recent scenes of 
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citil war, had familiarized to ra}»ne and 
TiokiK^e, and the cflieek, mieh m it ^fat^ 
wiiictk the atttliority of the chiefs extendled 
over malefectors) was entirely dissolved by 
. thedownftdl of their power. Accordinglyy' 
ibe criminat records of that period are fuH 
of atrocities of varioas kinds, perpetrated- 
in the Highlands^ which give a strange idea 
df die disorderly state of the country. 

Tradition also dd%hts to enumerafe^ 
mmoDg the sons of valgar rapine, the named 
ef Sergeant More Cameron and others, die* 
predators of milder mood, and whose fame 
might rank with that of Robin Hood and 
his merry archers, as friends and benefactors 
to the poor, though plunderers of the rich* 
Hbe sword of justice was employed in weed- 
ing them out ; and if frequent examples of 
punishment did not correct the old depre-^ 
dators, it warned the young from following 
their fbotsteps. But the race of Fartg-fioe 
men, as they were called, who supplied this 
goimration of heroes, became in time old,^ 
and accustomed to peaceful habits. 
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GiOTeriiiae&t also had, by the Act of A^ 
tauftder, which forfeited the lands of thoie 
^iigaged in theFebeUioiiy acquired very Uucge 
estates in the Highlands, which had pse^i* 
oiisly belonged to the JaoobitechiefiB* Mora 
wise than their predecessors in ITld, in- 
aliead of biingiag this property to sale, thqr 
xetwned it ander the mam^oieBtof a Board 
of CoHunissioaers, by whom, after the na« 
cessary ej^oases were defrayed, the suis 
plus revenue was applied to the improve* 
meat of Scottish arts and manufactures^ 
and especially to the amelioration of the 
Highlands. The example of i^^ultare«n4 
successful industry, which was set on too^ 
under the patronage of tibese eoflunis8ionei% 
was imitated by those Highlanders, w1m% 
wduded from the rough trade of arms, be- 
gan to turn a late and u^willii^ eye to such 
pamuits. The diameter of the natiyem as 
well SB the face of the country, underwwt 
a gradual change ; the ideas of clanship^ 
which long dung to the heart of the Scot- 
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tidi Highlander, gndnally gmre waqr ander 
the absenee of many eUeis, and tlie in* 
{Nnrerishment of othera. The genius of thm- 
Earl of Chatham, abont the same tima alao^ 
opened a fresh career to the martial spirit 
of the HigUanders, by levying regiments 
for the sendee of Govemment in Canada, 
where they behaved themselves in a dislin- 
gnished manner ; while, in the meantime, 
tiie absenee of the most i nfl a mm able part 
of a snperabandant popubtion greatly di* 
miniihed the risk of fresh disturbances. 
Many persons also^ who had served in their 
youth in the campaigns of Prince Charles, 
now entered this new levy, and drew the 
sword for the reigning monarch, whose ge- 
nerosity readily opened every rank of ndli- 
tary service to his ancient enemies. I will 
give yon one instance am<»g many : 

The comnussion of a field officer, in one of 
these new regiments, being about to be be- 
stowed on a gentleman of Atbole^ a courtier 
who had some desire to change the destioa* 
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tion of the appointment^ told his late Ma- 
jesty of some bold and desperate actions 
wUdi the candidate for military preferment 
had performed on the side of Charles Ed* 
ward) during the insurrection of 1745. 
<^ Has this gentleman reaUy fought so well 
against me?'' said the good-natured and 
welUjudging monarch ; " then^ believe me, 
he will fight as well in my cause." So the 
eommisnon. kept its original destination* 

Such instances of generosity, on the part 
of the Sovereign, could not but make prose- 
lytes among a warm-hearted people like the 
Jacobites, with whom Geoi^e the Third 
beoame personally popular at an early pe* 
riod of his reign. With an amiable incon- 
sistency, many of those who had fought 
against the grandfather would have spent 
the last drop of their blood for the grandr 
cbiUt and those who even yet refused to 
abjure the right of the Pretender, showed 
themselves ready to lay down their lives 
for the reigning monarch. 

VOL. III. 2 I 
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WUb m go^d n ai i ii rt ii rfin^ ' wis ge^ 
dndy incnMiBg beimm tlw HighlHidhn 
anii Ihe taUinrmiwMij widek liMjr had, 
poted ao kng and with 00 ■raoh 

theHigUuids was m> coBdagtad 
fmtd ike eohmton a Inpnr and«ny^ 
cnee; and Aai^ eld niHiaigkfttaim back 
ifitL &ndiiflH to the ceooUedifm of thfir 
youngerdajOy wAmafrwBnf HigMiMidor mwHk 
ed thefaeaAwithhi o wo ap oBo rattKngaroaad 
Ihm, the pMfemioo mast, upon the whale^ 
have beea givea to a poriod, in wUoh a 
mn'a riifiA needed aotiuag elee to o o iiaa o 
it Ihan the equal d efa a ce of the law. ia 
proeoM eftiwej itwaa conceived hyOovena- 
moat that the period of piminhaifatjby tm^ 
foitnro oaght, ia oqidij as wM as poliefy 
to ha hrooght to a close, and that the da- 
scendrats of the original ii Mwu g euls of dba 
year 1745, hiddiag differant tenets fraas 
thonr nnfortiinate ancestors, aagfit he safidf 
restored to the enjoyaMntcf their patrinui^ 
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oial fortuBes* Bj an Ael of Grace accord* 
ingly, dated 24th GeM^e IIL dbap* 37, the 
eelaleeftrMted for treaeoB^ uithe year 1745t 
werevestered to the deeeeiidaB(8<tf thoee by 
wheat Hiey had been f«rf(nted. Alougtraia 
of faeoeuniUe names was thaa restored te 
Scottish history^ and a debt of gratkode im^ 
poaed «pon tiieir representatives to the me* 
inery of the then reigning oMNiardi. Te 
complete thisAetof Grace, the presentKing 
has, in addition to the forfeited property ror 
tnmed'by his father, restored, in blood, such 
persons descended of attainted individuals 
as woul^ have hecpi heirs to Peerages, had 
it not been for the attainder ;«*a step well 
chosen to mark the favour entertained bf 
bis Majesty fer his Scottish sobjeets, and 
his deidre to obliterate all recollection ihat 
dieeoed had ever existed between his royal 
hssise and any of their anoestora. 

Another featvre of the same lenient and 
heeling measoves, was the restoring the 
complete liberty of wearing the Highland 
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dress, withoat incurring penalty or prose* 
cation, by 22d George III. chap, 63. This 
boon was accepted with great apparent Joy 
by the natives of the Highlands ; but an 
effectual change of customs having been in- 
troduced during the years in whidi it was 
proscribed, and the existing generation ha« 
ving become accustomed to the Lowland 
dress, the ancient garb is seldom to be seen^ 
excepting when assumed upon festive ooca* 
sions. 

A change of a different kind. is very 
deeply connected with the principles of 
political economy^ but I can here do lit- 
tle more than name it Clanship, I have 
said, was abolished, or subsisted only as 
the shadow of a shade; the generality of 
Highland proprietors, therefore^ were un- 
willing to support, upon thmr own estates, 
in the capacity of poor kindred, a muaber 
of men whom they no longer had the menus 
of employing in military smrvioe* They 
were desirous, like a nation in profound 
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peaeO) to discbarge the soldiers for whom 
they had no longer use, and who, indeed^ 
<;ould no longer legally remain under their 
anthority. The country was, therefore, 
exposed to all the inconveniences of an over 
population, while the proprietors were, by 
the same circumstance, encumbered by the 
number of persons whom, under the old sys* 
tem, they would have been glad to have en- 
rolled in their clan-following. 

Another circumstance greatly increased 
the multitude of Highlanders, whom this 
new state of things threw out of employ- 
ment. 

The mountainous region of the north of 
Scotland contained lai^e tracts of moor- 
land, which was anciently employed, chief- 
ly, if not entirely, for the rearing of black 
cattle* It was, however, found at a later 
periled, that these extensive pastures might, 
witfi much better advantage, be engaged 
in the feeding of sheep ; l^ut to this latter 
mode of employing them, the Highlanders 
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art by nature and edoeatioii dmdejtty i 
and ill qualified, hmg m unfit tat tha caiat 
af a diepherd, aa they are evunently wtH 
acqaamted wiA those of the rearer d eatlie. 
The eoneeqaeDce wae, that m the Hii^ 
lands befall to be opmed to iahabitaatft 
lirom the Lefwlands, the ehaep fittniefa of 
the eoatUafid numntaiiM made oflSBra of 
large rente to the proprietors of diese stere- 
farms, with whieh the Highland tenant was 
anable to enter into eompelition ; and the 
latter, deprived at once of their laiMb and 
their oecapation, left the oeuntrf in nni- 
bers, and emigrated to North America and 
other foreign settlements. 

The anthor ean well recollect the iaifigna- 
tion with which these {^[rienltund fnae^vax 
tions were regarded by the andeat SBgh- 
landers. He remembers hearing a chief of 
the old school say, in sorrowaadiadignatiiMi, 
the words following: << When -I was a yoang 
man, the point upon which erery HigUaad 
gentleman rested his importance, waa the 
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wmber of xsn whom his estate coold 
mtppinrt; the question next rested on the 
anonnt of hk stock of black cattle ; it is 
WW cmne to respect the number of sheep } 
ani I suppose our posterity will euquure 
how many rcUs or mice an estate will pco^ 

It must be allowed that, in a gteneral 
point of view, tins change was a neeessarj 
eonsequesee of the great alteration in the^ 
system of manners, and that therefisre it 
was an inevitable eviL It is no less tme» 
Ast tibo humanity of individaid proprietors 
bortewed much trouble and ezpeme in pro-* 
Tidi^ means to enable those inhabitants 
who were necessarily c||eeted from thdr 
ancient pastures and possessitms j new oeeo* 
pation In the fisheries, and other modes ci 
emj^oyment, to which their encnrgies mig^t 
be pn^tably tm*ned. Upon tho great eia^ate 
of Snthwland in particular, the Marquis of 
SCafiinrd incurred an outlay of more than 
L«10O,0OO in providing various modes of 
employment for H^hland tesiantSy who^ 
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might be unfit to engage in the new system 
of improved taxmmgy while two years' free 
possession of their old farms without rent, 
in CHrder to famish funds for their voyage^ 
was allowed to those who might pr^r emin 
gration* 

But many other Highland proprietora 
neither possessed the means nor the dis- 
position to await with patience the result 
of such experiments^ and the necessary emi-^ 
gration of their followers was attended with, 
circumstances of great hardship. 
. It is, however, sl change which has takea 
placei and has had its crisis. The modem 
Highlanders, trained from tlieir youth to 
the improved mode of agriculture, may be^ 
expected to maintain their place in th^ 
native country, without experiencing the 
oppressive rivalry of the South country, 
farmers, which a change of times has doujs 
much to put a stop to. The late introduc-n 
tion of steam navigation, by facilitating the 
communications with the best markets^ pre- 
sents an important stimulus to the encou-^ 
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rageiiient of industry, in a country almost 
every where indented by creeks and salt^ 
water lakes, suitable to the access of steani"* 
Te€»elji3. We may therefore hope, in terms 
of the Highland Society's motto, that a race> 
always renowned in arms, will hencefor*% 
ward be equally distinguished by industry* 

With the Highlands we have now done» 
Bor are their inhabitants now much distin-i 
gnished from those of the rest of Scotland^ 
except in the use of the Gaelic langu^e, and 
that they stilt retain some vestiges of their- 
ancient feelings and manners. 

Neither has any thing occurred in Scot- 
land at large to furnish matter for the con« 
tinuation of these narratives. She has, since 
1746, regularly felt her share in the eleva- 
tion or abasement of the rest of the empire. 
The civil war, a cruelly severe, yet a most 
effectual remedy, had destroyed the seeds 
of disunion which existed in the bosom of 
Scotland ; her commerce gradually increa- 
sed, and, though checked for a time by the 
American war, revived after the peace of 
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17809 with a brilliancy of saccess bitheito 
Booampled. The aaeful arts, agrici]hiire» 
aavigation, and all the aids whieh natoral 
phikMK>phy affords to indostrj, came m Ae 
tndn of commerce. The thodn which tha 
eoontrj has sastsined since the peace of 
181&9 hare arisen oot of causes general ta 
the imperial IdngdomSi and not pecaKar to 
Seottand. It may be added aiso> that she 
has net borne more than her own share of 
die barden, and may look forward with 
confidence to be relieved from it as eariy 
as any of the sister kingdoms. 
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Ditto Fiekled, Stewed Beli, 

Carp to Stew, M acaraai. 

Stewed OoioBB, Cheese Buttered, 

Onelettes, and ▼ariaes waysof Do. Pounded er Petted, 

dressing eggs aad wexariog oold Poerhed Eggs, 

fish. Puddings, 

Potatoe Pie, Maigre and Savoury Pattie«» 

Cheese and Toast, Preserves, 

Do.T'oasted, Tarts, Cakes, 
Potted Lobster or Crab, 

and the general business of the Pastry-Cook and the Baker. 

Also an easy and economical Process' for preparing Picklss, by 
whidi they will be ready in a fortnight, and remain good for years. 
'•^Author's Prtface, 

THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY; 

New Edition, 

Adapted to the BUSINESS of EVER Y-D AY LI FE. By Mrs Dal- 
eAiRNS. In one thick volume, 7s. 6d. Second Edition, 

Every receipt in this Work has been carefully 'revised for this 
Edition, in order that advantage might be taken of the numerous 
-valuable criticisms by whidb it has been honoured in every part at 
the Empire. 

A considerable number of new Receipts have also been added ; but 
only sueh as the Author has had adequate means of ascertabadng to 
be valuable— a principle which has been scrupulously adhered to 
throughout the volume.— ^UAor** Preface to the Second BdUiotu 

*' We must say, Mrs Dalgaims has succeeded in combining two 
fliings which we never before found united in any work of this de- 
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6' PUBLISHED SY'CADSX.];. \^J> CQ^ 

icriptioD,— we mean the pleasures of senae, with a just andrproper 
reffard to economy. Extravagance is the rock upon w^ich all her 
predecessors have split. The great obicct of the author has been to 
make her book extensively usdTul ; and we think she has completely 
succeeded. In s^ort, the * Practice of Cooka7* is a book worthy of 
»ll acceptation ; and we recommend it accordingiy to every one who 
wishes to dine comfortably at a moderate rate."— Caledonian Mercury, 

'* Mrs Dalgaims ts mort practical; more varied* and .more suited 
to whA wc may call the practical leaders of such wcnrks, than either 
I>r Kitchiner's OracI^ or our friend of the Cleikum Inn. It is this 
character of^iitility which appears to us to constitute its value, and 
we have no doubt, will prove its passport to esleqsive circulation.- 
One decided improvement on fcmner works has been adopted by Mrs 
l>ak;aims : It consists in prefixing to each chapter of Xner works ehe- 
ineful preliminary remarks relative to the subject of the ffafpter, in- 
atead of giving all these remarks in the sh^pe of an introduction' at 
the b^^inning of the book."— Sco^ Time*. 

*' Mrs Da^ms has not the racy wit. it is true, of Meg Dods, but 
her book is in every respect as practically tt6eful."—£(;iKi&ttr^ Ofr. 

9efVCT» 

** We consider we have reason strongly to recommend Mrs Dal> 
gaimsf as an economical, useful, and practical System of Cookoy^ 
adapted to the wants of all families, from the tradesman to the coun- 
try gentleman. It is not a gourmand's book, nor does it pretend lo 
he; and though we shall not put away Rundell and Kitchiner for 
Mrs Dalgaims, she is far more copious than they are, far more va^ 
zious, and to us more noveL"— Sp«cto/or« \Zth June. 
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